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_— e li 1 abc bel and. 
and philoſopher, was Zurich in Switzerland itt 


1516, where he alſo received. the. firft radi nents of learning. 
i. diesel great facility of genins ; but the circumſtances Y 
of his father Wale not allow him to Mate tis ſon a ſcholar, - *© 
arid he was about to diſcontitue his ſtudies, when Ammaien; | 
mou or of Latin and eloquence. at Zurich, took him to his 
oliſe;\and charged himſelf with the cafe of bis educa. | 
ge” By the death of his farther, he was 4 ſecond time 15 = 
duced to gfeat extremities, and fell Into a dropfical "diſorders, : 
On the recovery of his health; he reſolved” to travel, ine. 1 
ſeek his fortune Ele went to Straſburg, where be rade ſome | 1 
in the hebtew language; and; the civil wats of wirt. 
zerland . fubſided, he was allowed a penfion ſtom the © 

1 utich, to enable him to make the tour of: - 2 ns ro 
| He accordingly went to Paris, atcompariied by — 
ohn Frifius, the ea 7. friend of his youth, and partner * ©: E 

is ſtadies, | From Paris he returned to Straſbütg, whence - NZ 

he was invited by the univerfity of Zurich,” to preſide over "= Fe”, 
ſchbol. Here he married, but, finding his a; ppointment Ws 
adequate to the maintenance of àa family; vo ihe was obliged to. 
ſeek fof other refources,” From his. childhood he had a great 
1 penſity to ſtudy phy tc, and he now devoted all the twee 
could ſpare from his fchool- do books-of medicine.” ae 
* he left in difguſt his ſituation at Zutich, and proceeded e 
fil, where he employed his time 1 Teading the gte 
phyffeaus in their own” langnape, tin 'he was mache gree 
Ee at Lauſanne. * This firuatio) x; afforded. ham the. 
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to 200 that, on account of the variety of his attainments, ar 


* . n 1 


4. 14s =? 
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means of a to his 8 fait, and * 8 : 
to go to Montpelier, where having ſtudied anatomy and 
botany for ſome time, he returned to Zurich, entered upon 
his profeſſion as a phyſician, and was admitted to a 74 
tor's degree. He was ſoon afterwards made profeſſor jo 
philoſophy, a ſituation hi he adorned * the ſpace 
twenty-four. years, that 1 18, ng as he live for in 1 7 * | 
was carried off by the plague. He wrote no leſs than tatß f 


L on the ſubjects of grammar, botany, medicine, natural 5 


ſtory, of which the principal are wo Zune | 
I. An univerſal dictionafy, pubiſhed at iris 454 
or a'dionary of books and MA vows which was = firſt He 5 
of the kind, and has been the model of all ſubſequent ones. 


II. Hiſtory of animals, in 4 vol. folio, Zurich 1551;a _ 


t and ſplendid work, though not always the moſt accurate. 


III. A greek and latin lexicon. Ke was a perfect maſter of 


"kb the languages; but, as he himſelf acknowledges in the 


work, he wrote it for dien, and it is conſequently not with- 
out faults. : *% "Mp: © | 


IW. Opera botanica, Nur mburg, ſalts⸗ We owe 
Gelper the having fir banner de  grnerd a plants rom 
a 8 of their flowers, ſeeds, and fruits. «i 

juſtice to the memory ot Conrad Gelner. i it is necefl: Ty 


the extent of his pig he was named, NaN of, 


ny . Vier, 


tinction, the - | = 
3JESNER 1 backſeller at N in Seiz 
zerland, and author of many n t and admi 1 
the german language, born at Zürich, 17 e Was, for 
7 


ſeveral years hefore bis death, A mon nate of, h 113, 
native city. He was an, admirable. landſeape-painter as | 
| 2 7 80 | The greater part, of his 1 were dilpoſed of in. 
-Ngland 


where, perhaps be, bas been better IONS 4 4 


N A 0G be his writi e 
bel 3 le ee bel daa in adh, . f 


b 2, I Sh a 

e Stage, e e of | 
+ ſixteenih centu He of the 

great annie. 7 ae tuch as ellays, Aces ſer · 
mons, &. He died at Vittenburg in 160 f. 

GESNER 1 on: MarTHEW), a profound ſcholar, and 
moſt acute Fs was born * a village near Newbu * 
Germany, in the year 1691. Hl was of the family of 
rad Geſner oy me ve, 19 loſt his father at 2. = | 
Sly, ag of fa in-law, he. was 
1 to 8 Nos his: pat\ inclination. for 


e. ud ae e years baſs — 2 0 


— 


A 


| E Afb” 10 Wg peler of the recotnitendaticn” 1 
: addevs, he was appointed to fuperititend the public bee , 
* or Weinheim, in which chatacter he remained eleven years. 
rom Weinheim he was temoved to à ſfitustion equally 
Fee and more lucrative, at Anipach ; whence, 5, 
_ - ſome: other changes of no great importance in his fitua- [4 
169, he finally returned io Gottingen. Here be received 
e- reward of bis talents and induſtry in ſeveral. ad- yg 
vuntagecus appointments," He was made profeſſor: of bu- 
manfty, publie librarian, and inſpector of public ſchools, in 
| the diſtrifi'of Luneburg. He died at G tungen, unjverſally | 
lamented, and eſteemed, in the year 1761. 
His works of greateſt importance are various LOT ORD of 
the claffics, both greek and latin, and, above all, -a Thefaurus 
of the latin tongue, which whoever poſſeſſes Ni probably 
not require the aid of any other latin lexicon. The editions 
of the claffics' which received the cotrecting hand of 9 
and which are more popular, are the Horace and the 9 8 
dlan. The work which he himſelf valued the moſt, and 8 
which was not publiſhed till 1 his death, is the Argenau- 3 55 
oa Orpbeus, with the tracts de lapidibus, and the eee 
y ingenious and learned men have not thought it beneath. 
them to write in recommendation of Gelner's'talents*and 
virtues; but our readers will receive more various and par- 
ticular information from à narrative on this ſubject written 
by Bren. and addreſſed to Nuhnkenius. An excellent 
1 Geſner is prefixed to his latin Theſaurus. 1 
14 58 trTTures), ſon of the emperor Severus, ane 
1 of Catacalla who was jealous af bis accompliſhments, . _ 
_ and finally Tabbed him in the arms of Julia, their commm 
mother. Gets' died at the age of twenty-three! yeats,'and — 
212 after Chriſt. Caracalla "conſecrated; e the temple of 
i _ Serapis; the. word wir Which, as hie boaſted, be had fam 
8 his brother Geta, who nevertheleſs received the funcrat 
honour of à2 Roman emperor, and was placed among the 
1 Sit dum, dum non Git mon, was the obſervation of 
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his brother. ond | {7% : X 1 
 GETHIN (Lady Gray), an Engliſh lady on — 
Its, was the daughter of Sir George Norton, of Abbots= 


ich in Somerſetſhire, and born 1 in 1676, She had all the © +4 
advantages of a liberal education, and became the wife of Sir +05 ol 
Richard Gethih; of Gechin-grott in Ireſand. She was 
miſtreſs of great "accompliſhments natural and acquired, but 
did not live long enough to diſplay them to the world,” for ſhe 
died in her a iſt year, She was buried in Weltwiniizr-abbey, 
| Where a beautiful manument with an inſcripuon is erected 
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4 - 6h uhes 
viſion was made for a ſermon to be preached in Weſtminſter- , 
+. _ abbey, yearly, on Aſh-wedneſday, for ever. She wrote, and 
left behind her in looſe papers, a Work, which, ſoon after 
her death, was methodized and publiſhed under the title of 
Reliquiæ Gethinianæ; or, ſome remains of the moſt ingenious 
and excellent lady, Grace Lady Gethin, lately deceaſed} 
being a Collection of choice Diſcourſes, pleaſant Apoph- 
thegms, and witty Sentences. Written by het, for the moſt 
Part, by Way of Eſſay, and at ſpare hours, 1760,” gto. with 
her picture before it. This work confitts of diſcourſes upon 
Friendſhip, Love, Gratitude, Death, Speech, Lying, ldle- 


neſs, The World, Secrecy. Proſperity, Adverſity, Children, 
Cowards, Bad Poets, Indifferency, Cenſoriouſneſs, Revenge, 
Boldneſs, Youth, Age, Cuſtom, Charity, Reading, Beauty, 
Flattery,. Riches, Honour, High Places, Pleaſure, Suſpicion, - 
Excuſes, &c.; and, as it is very ſcarce, and not eaſily to be 
procured, the following extract from it may properly be pro- 
duced as a ſpecimen of the author's abilities and manner. 
Reading.“ ſays ſhe, ** ſeryes; for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability: it perfects nature, and is perfe&ed by ex- 
perience, the crafty/condemin it, fimple admire it, and wiſe 
men uſe it. Some books are to be taſted or ſwallowed, and 
ſome. few to be chewed or digeſted. Reading makes a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man. 
He that writes little needs a great memory: he that confers 
little, a, preſent wit: and he that reads little needs much 
cunning, to nmake him ſeem to know that which he does not. 
Hiſtory makes men wiſe, poetry witty, mathematics ſubtle, 
philoſophy deep, morals grave, logie and rhetoric; able to 
_ - contend; nay, there. is no. impediment in the wit but. may 
be wrovght out by fit ſtudy, where. every deſect of the mind 
hath its proper receipt. Among Mr. Congreve's poems are 
to be found, Verſes to the Memory of Grace Lady Gethin, 
_  occafioned by reading her Book, intituled, Reliquiz Gethi - 
nianæ;“ in which the agreeable, writer, after ſpeaking. of the 
. ſhortneſs of liſe, and the difficulty of attaining knowledge, 
Proceeds Thins = niger EW ES” . 
18 | Whov'er om this reflects, and then beholds „ 


FS; 
f „ 4.4 ; 
Wich ſtrict attention what this book unfolds, s, "eo 
_ = With admiration. track, ſhall-yueſtion, who | . 
So very long could live ſo much to R¹⁰οw. y? e 
Tor ſo complete che finiſm'd piece ppm oo 
That learniog feems combin'd withlength of year zßñnñ _ 7 
Ad, both improy'@ by piret wit, toreach 
- At all that ſtudy or that time can teacg 0,0 
But to hat height muſt his amazemend;riſe, em eb 
»Wyen, havingread the work, he turns his eyes 
A!gain to view the foremoſt, opening page.. © 
- .__, andthee the beauty, ſeR, and tender age, BE 14) #21. W 
Ot ber beholde, in whole pure mind ruf: 
Tu ethereal ſoui ce, from hence this current flow! 
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SETHING (Ricu ap), 4 curious penman, was, ac- 
cording to Wood, of Herefordſhire, but ſettled at the hand 
and pen in Fetter-lane, London, as early as 1616, about 
Which time he publiſhed a copy-book of various hands, in 26 
x plates, obloug quarto, well executed, confidering the time, 
kJ In 1645 be publiſhed his Chirographia, in 37 plates, wherein 
? he'principally aims at the improvement of the italian hand. 
„There is another edition of this book dated 1664, perhaps 
after his death, as it has this title, Gething's Redivivus,“ 
with his picture in the front. In 1652. his Calligraphotechnia 
was propagated from the rolling preſs it contains thirty-ſix 
folio-plates, with his 5 has a label found it, in- 
ſcribing him aged 32. This ſeems to be a re · publication of his 
former works, for ſome of the plates are dated 1615, 1616, 
and it is dedicated to Sir Fran. Bacon, wbo'died in 1626, 
which was a long time before this publication in 1682. 
GEVARTIUS (Jon GAST AR), a learned critic, was the 
ſon of an eminent lawyer, and born at Antwerp in 1593. 
Many authors have called him ſimply John Gaſpar, and 
ſometimes he himſelf was content with doing this; ſo that, 
55 he is better known by the name of Gaſpar than 
Gevartius. His firſt application to letters was in the college 
of Jeſuits at Antwerp, whence he removed to Louvain, 
and then to Douay. He went to Paris in 161, and ſpent 
ſome years there in the converſation of tlie learned. Re- 
turning to the Low- countries in 1621, he took the degree of 
LL. D. in the univerſity of Douay, and afterwards went to _ 
Antwerp, where he was made towr-clerk, a poſt he held to 
the end of his liſe. He married in 1625, and died in 1666, 
_ aged 72. He had always a tafte for claffical learning, and de- 
_ voted a great part of his time to literary purſuits. In 1627; 
he publiſhed at Leyden, in 8 v0 Lectionum Papinianarum 
0 Libri quinque in Statii Papinii Sylvas;“ and, at Paris in 
ö 1619, gto, Electorum Libri tres, in quibus plurima ves _ 
terum Scriptorum loco obſcura & controverſa 'explicantur, 
illuſtrantur, & emendantur.“ Theſe, though publiſhed 
when he was young, have eſtabliſhed his reputation as acritic; 
but he was alſo à poet, and gave many ſpecimens of his ſkill 
in verſifying: witneſs, amgngſt others, à Latin pom, pub- 
Uſhed at Paris 1618, on the ea of Thuanus, *Hiftoriz ſui 
temporis ſeriptoris incomſßsfabilis,“ as he juſtiy calls him. 
He kept a + conſtant correſpondence with the learned of bis 
time, and ſome of his letters have been printed: here are 12 
to Nicholas Heinſius, in the Sylloge Epiſtelarum,“ by 


— 


. Burman. ' Our Bentley mentions Gaſpar Gevartius/as à man 7 
famous in his day; and tells us, that *he-undertookan edt» = 
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tion of we poet Nanihos. bas was prorenes 4 by det 
from executing it. 

SSHlLINI ( noun), a1 1 writer, "borg: at Monza, 
in Milan, 1589, was educated : the ſeſuits at Milan in po- 
lite literature and philoſophy. e went afterwards to Parma, 

' where he began to apply himſelf to the civil and canon law; 
but was obliged to deſiſt on account of ill health; He returns 
ed home, and upon the death of his father married: but loſing 
his wife, be became an eccleſiaſtic, and reſumed the ſtudy of © 
the canon law, of which he was made doctor. He lived to 
be 80years of: age, and was the author of ſeveral works; Shs 
moſt Snlilerable of which, and for which he is at pre ſent 
chiefly known, is his Theatro d' Hyuomini, Letterati.” The 
firſt part of this was printed at Milan, 1633, in 8 vo. but it das 
cenlarged and reprintedi in 2vols. gto. at Venice, 1647. : Baillet 
 fays, that this work is eſteemed for its exatnels, and for tlie 

Ailigence which the author has ſhe wn, in recording the prin- 

. Cipal acts and writings of thoſe he treats of, but this is not 
the opinion of M. Monnoye his annotator, not of the learned 
in general. It is pretty well agreed, that, excepting a few ar · 
ticles, where more than ordinary. pains ſeem ta have been 
taken, Ghilini is a very injudicious author, deals in general 

and inſipid panegyric, and is, to the Jaſt degree, careleſs in the 

matter of dates. This work, however, for want of a better, 
has been made much -uſe of, and is even quoted at this * 
by thoſe who know its imper fections. 

GET ABMEND. MENICO), a Florentine. painter; 

rn in 1449, was at firſt intended for tlie profeſſion of, a 

goldſmith. but followed his more prevailing inclinations to 
painting with ſuch ſucceſs, that he is ranked among the fixſt 
maſters of his time, Nevertheleſs, his manner was gothic 
and very dry; and his reputation is not fo much fixed By his 
own works, as by hie baving had Michael Angelo for his 
diſciple. He died at 44 years of age, and leſt three ſons, 

David, Benedict, and Nbeadelph, who were all of We 

painter s. 

GIANNONI (Peres), barn at Naples, f in "lo: died 5 in 
88 in 1748. He wrote a hiſtory of Naples, which 
ſo offended the court of Rome, that, to avoid perſecution, 

he was compelled to take refage in the territoties of the king of 

| Sardinia. His work has been tranſlated into French, by Dels, 

- Jnanceaux, and is admired fer its purity of ſlyle. 

| 5 GIBBON (EDwaR Dh, author of the“ Hiſtory of the De 

"Uno: * Al Fall of the Roman Empire.” He was born at; 

| 237 ad Mas ſent at a very cas age to the, RN 

heovtatKangſton, from which he was 5 

eue from this "OM. he went to Ma — eel 
ow 4 5b | W 


| 
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, tbr und from Oxterd to Lauſanne! Ade 
he imbibed the principles of po 2 pery; his friends, alarmed „ 
this, ſent him to the' Sage of Ferney, for a cure. — t wrough 
5 «8 effectual one, for he came homie a confirmed infidel. 
was, atone period- of life, a member of parliament and a a; i 

of trade; but when his friend; lord North, ceaſed to he mini- 
3 or, Mr. Gibbon retired to Switzerland, where he propoſed to 

nd the remainder of his life in literary retirement, His 
"46 Hiſtory | of the Decline and Fall of the Roman. Empire” 
_ / requires no remark nor culogium from us. The following is 
given as his character "as a Writer, by Mr. Ts! in is 
Letters to Archdeacon Travis.“ 

An impartial judge, I think, muſt allow | at Mr: Sw. 
bon's hiſtory j is one of the ableſt performances 6 its kind that 
has ever appeared. His induſtty 18 indefrgable; ; his 1 1 80 
ſcrupulous; his reading, which indeed is n oſtenta- 
tiouſly diſplayed, immenſe; his attention . \ ge wakes his 
memory extenſive; His periods harmonjous. re fleQtions 
| are often juſt and profound; he pleads eloquently, for the 

rights of mankind, ang the duty of toleration; nor does his 
Humanity ever ſlumber, unleſs When women are 74 or 
oe e perſecuted, Mr, Gibbon ſhews, it is. true, o 
a diſlike to chriſtianity as dy ad elite him 8 


my peiety, of Which he has 8 Ammianus ry ] | 7 


; Onan J confeſs Fe t 1 ſee not thing wrong in Mr. G 
n's attack on Chr janity; it proceeded, 5 85 not, from | 
the 7 9 he ane moſt virtuous, motive. Wl can: on Acre 


. 


jury, 8 is his e i 55 N17 55 ar he ſtoops 70 
the moſt. aykward perverſion.) of ee for the pleaſure. © 
- turning the Scrjpture into ribaldty , Or o calling. eſus.aft 1 im» 
pot Though bis Ny le is ig 7 N corre& and elegant, h 
foretinies draws, out the thread of bn: verb)ſity finer than 6 . 
of his argument. In n endeàvouring t SO vulgar : 558 
too freq ie he) dignißes trifles, and clothes commog t houghts 
in.a ſplendi drels, that would be rich enough for be iran, 
ideas. n ſhort, we ate too often remirided | of the g 
70 Pris, the autioneer, whoſe manner was ſs inrmitab 
he had as much to £4 ion 4 ribbon at a, Raphael: 8 73 
his jr pe lg ary his phraſe; he becomes obſcure; arid; „ 
ſtead of ca ling js x perſonages by their namesgdefines chem by 
their birth, a alliance, office, or other circumſtances 'of rhieir 
biſtory, Thus an-Honeſt gentleman is often deſeribed by a 
| IE; * Us ſame word ſtiould be twice: "tepeates 
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in the ſame pa Page Sometimes, at his attempts at en. 
loſes ſight o Engliſh, and ſometimes. of ſenſe, A leſs 
donable fault is that rage for indecency, which pervades the 
whole work; but eſpecially the laſt volumes. And, to 85 5 
honour of his e this is the ſame man who is 10 
prudith, that he dares not call Belifarius a cuckold; * 75 
it is too bad a word for a decent hiſtorian to ale. th 
hiſtory were anonymous, I ſhould gueſs that theſe 1 fol 
obſcenities were written by ſame debauchee, who, havin . from 
age, or 5 or exceſs, ſurviyed the practice of Juſt, ſtill 
indulged himſelf in the luxury of ſpeculation, and expoſed the 
impotent imbecillity, after he had loſi the vigour of the paſſi eee 
Mr. Gibbon wrote other things befides his hiſtory, which 
will probably ſaſt as long as the Engliſh language. "His Eſſay 
n Hiſtory was firſt written in French, and afterwards tranſ- 
late into Engliſh: the Diſſertation on. the Sixth Aneid Fi 
Th great acuteneſs as well as erudition ; and his letter a 


r. Davis, in anſwer to animadverſions on bis hiſtory, wil 
ever be conſidered as a maſter- piece of writing. We coul 
eaſily fill a large portion of our volume with anecdotes of this 
truly eminent man; but our limits oblige us to be. conciſe. by 
He died in 1794. 

GIBBS (Janes), was born at 1 in 1683 Ho 
ſtudied architecture in Italy, and about the year 1720 be- 
came the architect moſt in vogue. He gave the deſign of St. 5 55 
Martin's church, which was finiſhed a five years; and coſt 

32, ooo. The New-cburch, at Derby ; the New-buildings, at 
Kiog's 8 College, Cambridge, and the . there; are a 
part of his works. His, likewiſe, was St. Mary's in the 
Strand, one of the fift by new churches, a monument of the | 

iety more than the taſte of the nation. In 1728, he pub; 

. fich iſhed a large folio of 208. own deſigns he ch he fold for 

500l. and the plates for more. Dicd A 1754s; 
's GIBALYN 145 Gee 'DE), author or iet 
Primitif,“ born 1725, died 1784. For this really great SP | 
he twice received the prize of 1200 livres giyen by the french ; 
academy to the moſt valuable work which has appeared in 
the courſe of the year. 

GIBSON (Enna), biſhop of Londen, ſon of £4- 
ward Gibſon, of Knipe in Weſtmorland, was born there in 
1669; and, haying laid the foundation of claflical learni 
at a ſchool in that county, became a' ſeryitor of Queen's- 
college, Oxford, in 1680. The ſtudy of the Northern | 
languages being- then particularly cultivated in this univer- 
ſity, Gibſon applied himſelf vigorouſly to that branch of 115 Bo 
rature, wherein he was aſhfied by Dr. Hickes. The quick 

| PrneuameY © that he made e in a NEW edition of 1570 
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liam, Drummond's ** Polemo-Middiana, and James V. of 
cotland's . Cantilena Ruſtica;“ theſe, he publiſhed at On- 
25 i691, in 4to. wich notes. His obſervations on thoſe 
| en ſtand as a monument of his abilities in the 
witty way; andthe Gngular learning ſhewn in the annota» . 
tions is really valuable. But his inclination-led him to more 
ſoliq ſtudies; and, in a ſhort time after, he tranſlated into 
Latin the“ Chronicon Saxonicum, and publiſhed it, to- 
ther with the Saxon original, and his own notes, at Ox- 
ford, 1692, in 4to. This work he undertook; by the advice ' 
of Dr. Mill, the learned, Editor. of the '«« Greek. Teſtament,” x 
in folio ; and it is allowed by. the learned to be the;;beſt.re» 7 
mains extant of Saxon antiquity. The ſame year appeared a 7: 
treatiſe, intituled, Librorum Manuſcriptorum in duabus = xl 
' infignibus Bibliothecis, altera Teniſoniana..Londoni, altea 
Dugdaliana Oxonii, Catalogus. Edidit E. G. Oxon, 1692,” _ 
4to. The former part of this catalogue, : conſiſting of ſome. A 
are of Sir James Ware's manuſcript collection, was dedi>» 
cated to Dr. Thomas Teniſon, then, biſhop of Lincoln, as t 
that time placed in his library. He had a natural inclination 
to ſearch into the antiquities. of his country; and, having laid 
a neceſſary foundation in the knowledge of its original lan- | 
ages, he applied himſelf to them for ſome years, with great —— 
iligence. He publiſhed Camden's “ Britannia,” and other — 
works, which may be ſeen in a note p. 11; and concluded, 
in this branch of learning, with Reliquiæ Spelmannianæ, 
or the Poſthumous Works of Sir Henry Spelman, relating to 
the Laws and Antiquities of England,” which, with his'own 
life of the author, he-publiſhed at Oxford, 1698, folio. This 
pe likewiſe dedicated to Dr. Teniſon, then Abp- of Canter- 
| bu and. robably, about that time, he was taken as do- 
meſtic SOR into the archbiſhop's family: not was it long 
| after, that we find him both e 
I I I EE ene © 6 
coln, ſucceeded. him; and Gibſon was appointed to the fee 
of Lincoln. After this advancement, be went on inde 
fatigably in defence. of the government and dilciplne of the - 
Church of England: and on the death. of Robinſon, in 1320, 
60. promoted to the biſhoprick. of London. . Gibſon's talents 
0 ſeem to have been perfectly ſuited: to the particular duties 
of this important ſtation; upon the right management.of  * 
which ſo much depends, in reſpect to the peace and good or- 4 
er of the civil, as well as the eccleſiaſtical, ſtate of the nation. 
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It is well known, that he had a very particular, genius ſor 


bufineſs, which be happily tranſacted, by means of à moſt 
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ſacd: with great advantage, not only in the affairs f his nn 


dioceſe in England, which he governed with the moſt ea 
regularity, but in promoting the ſpiritual affairs of the church 


this time, were ſo ſenſible of his great abilities in tranſact it 


of England colonies, in the Weſt- Indies. IT he miniſtry, at 


| buſineſs, that there was committed to him à ſort ↄf eccleſſaſti- 


cal miniſtry for ſeveral years; and more eſpecially from the 


long decline of health in Abp. Wake, when" almoſt every 


thing chat concerned the church was in a great meaſure left. 


to the care of the biſhop of London. | . 
The writer ofhis life, among many inſtances which he de- 
clares might be aſſigned of his making a proper uſe of that 


ſpititual miniſtry he was honoured with, ſpecifies ſome fe 


of a more eminent kind. One was his-occafional'recom- 


— 


mendation of ſeveral worthy and learned perſons to the favour 


of the ſecular miniſtry, for preferments fuited to their merits, 
as he had frequently the diſpoſal of the higheſt dignities in tlie 
church. Another, that of procuring an ample'endowment 


from the crown, for the regular performance of divine ſexxice 


in the Royal-chapel, at Whitehall, By a ſucceſfion of mi- 


niſſers, ſelected out of both univerſities; with proper ſalaries, - 


A third, that he conſtantly guarded againſt the repeated at- 
tempts of certain perſons to procure a repeal of the corpora- 
tion and teſt acts. By baffling the attacks made on thoſe 


fences of the church, he chouglit he ſecured the whole ec =» 
clefiaſtical inſtitution :' for, it was his fixed pinion, that it 


would be an unjuſtifiable piece of preſamption to:arn thoſe : 


hands with power, that might poſſibly eniploy it, A Was done 


in the days of gut fathers, agai the eocle 7 ical conftirution i 
atfeif. He was entirely perſuaded, that there ought always to 


be a legal eftablithment of the churth, to a conformity with 


Which ſome peculiar advantages might be reaſonably annex: 


ed t and at the ſame time, with great modetation e 
he approved ot a toleration of proteſtant diſſenters; eſpecial 
as long as they keep within the juſt limits of conſcienge, and 


attempt nothing that is highly prejudicial to, or deſtructive 


* 
— 


of, the rights of the eftabhſhment in the church, But he was . 
as hearty an enemy to perſecution, in matters of religion, 24 


thoſo that have moſt popular y declaimed againſt it. 
L aſtly, one more ſervice to the church be done by 


the biſhop of London, well claims their grateful acknowledge- 


ments; namely, his diſtinguiſhed zeal (after he had animated 
his brethcen. on the bench to concur with him) in timely ap- 
prizing the clergy of the bold ſchemes that were formed by 
the quakers, in order to'deprive the <lergy of their legal, man- 


tenance by tithes ; and in adviſing them to vert ſo greata 4 
blow to religion, as well as fo much injuſtice to them! 10 | 
oY | 5 Io * . £1 y 
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„ Chromicon Saxoticum, 1092, 
- anUhis © Librorum Manufcriptorom Ca- 
talagus,” printed the ſame year, ali three the 


1713, ol. 


01s 15 
Wi Ry mung legiſlature, to prefe 
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in the poſſeſſion of the known righis and e ee Ta 


© though 1 * deſigns of their adverſaries were ha 


ily defeated, | 


yet it _ ever to be remembered, in honour of the memory 


1 the bi 


op of London, that ſuch umbrage was taken by 2 


then great miniſtet, on occaſion of the advice given by him 
and his. brethren to the clergy in that critical juncture, as in 
fa& ſoon terminated in the viſible dwinution of ate intereſt 


and authority. : 


owever, no Aifoauragernents, 5 met with; bes 
| break his firm. sad ſteady attention to the duties of his 


office; in writing: and printing paſtoral letters to the cleigy 


1 laity, in oppoſition to infidelity and enthuſiaſm; in vi- 
tation- charges, as well as occaſional ſermons, beſides le 


pieces of a mixt nature, and ſome 
een immoralities of the age [ 


e ng penn 


. E. 
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a1 inſert here a catalogue of his Works 
as follows: An edition-of Drummong's 
* Polemna middians, &c. 169 150 qro. has 
been already menuoned, as alſo. the 
40. 


Oxford: where ne lkewiſe publiſn- 
bo „ali Cæſaris Portus Lecius Inluſtra- 
tract ot W. Sommer, with a diſ- 
een of his o⁹)ꝰ, 1694. An edition 
„ Quintitian de Arte Orator ia. with 
otes. Oxon. 1693.“ 40. A tra fla- 


tiam of Camden's Eeittannia into Eng- * 
lch, 1695, fol, and again} with large © 
1 in 1722, and. 1772, two vols. 


*Vita Thomae Bodleii Equitis An- 
rati,& Hittoria Ribliothecæ Bodleiane,“ 
refixed to a book; intityled, Catalogi 
ibrorum Manuſcriptorus in Anglia & 
Hiberdia in unum colleQi. Oxoh. 1697,” 
in 2 vols. folio: “ Reliquiz Spelmanul-" 
ana, Kc. mentioned above, 1698, fol. 
«© Codex Jaris Ecclehaſtici anglicani,&c, 
« A Short State of ſome” 
preſen neſtions iu Couvocation, 1700?” 
A. A Letter ta a Friend in the Coun-. 
try, concerning the in Con · 
vocation, in the years 170 and 1701, 
170. g. „The Right of the Arch=. 
biihop to continue or prorogus the mb. 
Convocation. A Summary of the 
guments/ in Favor of the ſaid Right.” 


| ®% Synodus Anglicang, &c. 170.“ «KA 


Parallel deten a Preſbyterian” A iſemi- 


| 25 and the neu Model of an _ 
ro 


Paper, waited, "Ie Exp: 
— 410,” *Ttie Schidale '' 
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pretended Independence of the Lower- 

Houſe upon the Upper- Houſe a ground- 
leſs notion, 1503,” 410. „ The Marks of 
a ad; fer ceteſs Cxuſe, in the Proceedings 

and Writings of the Lower Rouſe 

'Convocation,” 470. % An Account 
l in deve rich 45 5 

Cauſe of Conturnacy, upon the\Projocus - 
tor's goihg into the Country without the 
Leave ot the Archbiſhop, commenced 
April 10, 7509.” All theſe ap6o the 
Dk in eaves" encept the - Sy+ 
us. cana, &c. are printed with» 
out His 7 the ge ce 10 
bim. + Viſitat ions parochial and 5 
with, a Sermon, and ſone other Ae 


11717. 3vo, Five Paſtoral Levers, &. f 7 
Directiuiis to the Clergy, and Viſitation . 


Charges, c= $vo Family Devotion; * 5 
Treatiſe againſtIntemperance;, At 


ion againſt Swearing, Advice, to Per 


who' have been Sieh; Truſt in God ; 85 


Sinfuneſs of neglacting the Lord's Day; 


Againſt Tha 6 el, ag in Religion 3 
Several occaſi nal monsz Remarks 


on Part of a Bill b-ought into the Houſe . 


of Loris hy the Eatl of Nottirigham, in 
172.1; intituled, „ A Bill for” the more 


effectual Suppreffion'of Blaſphemy and 


Profaneneſs is A ſo aſcrided to the bi 
ſhop, as is alſao, . The Caſe of addreffing 
the Earl of Nattingdam, For: bis Treatiſe - 
on the Trinity, publiſhed about the 
ſame time. Lofty, = A Collection „Ven f 
'the principal Treat 365 8 Popety, 
eee 
er Hes itles, w . ame 
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He was very ſenſible of his decay for ſome time before his 


death, in which he complained of a langour that bung abouʒt 


him. As, indeed, he had made free with his conſtitution b7 
incredible induſtry, in a long courſe of ſtudy and buſineſs f 


various kinds; he had well nigh exhauſted his ſpirits, and 


vorn out a conſtituion which was naturally ſo vigorous, chat 
hie might, otherwiſe, have probably been protracted to mote 


than 79; towards the end of which 


year of his age, namely, 


September 6, 1748, he died with true chriſtian fortitude, an 
apparent ſenſe of his approaching diffolution, and in a Per: | 
fe&'tranquillity of mind, during the intervals of his laſt fatal 
 mndifpoſition at Bath, after a very ſhort continuance there. 
His lordſhip was married, and left ſeveral children of each 
| ſex, who were all handſomely provided for by him 
_ . GIBSON (Ricnarpy), commonly called the dwarf, was 
an eminent engliſh painter, in the time of Sir Peter Lely, to 
whoſe manner be devoted himſelf, and whoſe pictutes he 
copied to admiration. He was originally ſervant to a lady at 
Mortlake, who, obſerving that his genius led him to painting, 
put him to De Cleyn, to be inſtructed in the rudiments of that 
art. De Cleyn was maſter of the tapeſtry- works at Mortlake, - 
and famous for the cuts which he deſigned for ſome of Ogil- 


by's works, and for Sandys's tranſlation of Ovid. Gibſons 


1 in water- colours were well eſteemed ; but the copies 

e made of Lely's portraits gained him the greateſt reputation. 
He was greatly in favour with Charles J. to whom he was 
page of the back-ſtairs; and he alſo drew Oliver Cromwell 
ſeveral times. He had the honour to infirut in drawing 

queen Mary and queen Anne, when they were princeſſes, 
and he went over to Holland to wait on the former for that 
purpoſe. He was himſelf a dwarf; and he married one Mrs. 
Anne Shepherd, who was alſo a dwarf. Charles I. was 
pleaſed, out of curioſity or pleaſantry, to honour their mar- 


. Tiage with his preſence, and to give away the bride. Waller 


wrote a poem on this occaſion, o 


dwarfs, which begins thus: 


Des gn or chance makes others wive, 
But Nature did this match'contrive. 


Eve might as well have Adam fled, 
As ſhe deny d her little bed 1 


Iꝙ0 him, for whom Heaven ſeem'd to frame 


* 


f the marriage of the 


4 


Fenton, in his notes on this poem, tells us, that he had cen 


this couple painted by Sir Peter Lely ; and that they appeared 


to have been-ot an equal ſtature, each of them meaſuring three 
feet ten inches. They had, however, nine children, five of 


which 


1 * 


= 


3 rtioned to the 


his uncle's, lay in copying after Sir Peter Lely; although he 


was a good limner, and drew portraits for perſons of the firſt 

rank. His great induſtry was much to be commended, not 
only for, purchaſing Sir Peter. Lely's collection after his death, | 
but likewiſe-for procuring. from 5 

valuable things in their kind; inſomuch, that his collection 

of prints and drawings was not inferior to any perſons of his 


ond ſea a great variety of 


2 He died of a lethargy in 1702, aged 88. tore! 
8 
by him, and firſt painted portraits in oil; but -afterwards 


finding more . encouragement in crayons, and his mius 


lying that way, he applied himſelf to them. He was in va 


way of becoming a maſter, but died when he was young. 
GIBSON ;(WaLLiam), was a ſelf. taught . 8 


born at Boulton, near Appleby, in Weſtmorland, in 1720, 
died in 1591. His knowledge of the art of navigation, the 
rinciples of mechanics, the doQtrine of motion, of falling 


ies, and the elements of optics, though not evinced by 15 
a2 publications on thoſe ſubjects, was ſo notorious to his 


countrymen; and ſo frequently as well as wean Kane 
that it deſerves thus to be recorded. 


GIBSON (Tnonas), an eminent painter, praftifed. in Hh 


London and Oxford, died April 28, 1751, aged About 71. 


GIBSON Tomas), a native of Morpeth in North- 


| umberland, was famous in his time for the ſtudies. of phyſic, 


_ divinity, hiſtory, and botany, in which ſtudies he made con- 
fiderable progreſs. Bale bears witneſs to bis character as a 


phyſician, by. ſay ing, that he performed -almoſt incredible 


_ Cures. He was a friend to the reformation; and wrote ſome 
pieces i in defence of that cauſe. He was a fugitive for his re- 


7 in the reign of queen Mary ; but. on the acceſſion of 5 


lizabeth, returned, and died in London in 1562. He wrote 
many pieces, the titles of all which are very verboſe; and 


may be ſeen in Tanner. Sce alſo Aikin's 3 ome: 5 


moirs of Medicine 


_ . GIFANIUS.(Hvnrz'7us, or OE Tos), a learned. SY 
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ufual ſtandard of mankind. To recompenſe the ſhortneſ of 
their ſtature, nature gave them an equivalent in length of 
days; for Gibſon died in Covent-Garden, in his: 75th year; 
N Ks e wenne en almoſt wn en died in 1709, 5 


| ney 815 N (Wir 1450), nephew 40 the above Richard, ; 


. was inſtructed in the art of painting both by him and Sir 0 
Peter Lely, and became alſo eminent. His excellence, like 


BSON .(Epward), William's kinſman, | was iuſtruckel ; 
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eredcted the library of the german nation at Orleans.” He took 


the degree of doctor of civil law there in 186% and went 


| thence to Italy in the 'etitue of the ſtench ahalſidor. | 


civil law. with high repute. He taught it firſt at Straſburg,” 
where he was likewiſe 'profefibr of philoſophy; then in the 
un iverſity of Altdorf, and at laſt at Ingoldſtadt, He forſook” 
the proteſtant religion to embrace the roman-catholic. He 
was invited to the imperial court, and honoured” with the 
office of counſellor to the emperor Rodolph. He died at 
Prague in 1609, if we believe ſome authors; but Thuanus, 
who is more to be depended on, places his death in 1604. 


wrote ſeveral pieces relating to civil lac. 
As to his literary character, he has been accuſed of a no- 
torious breach of truſt, with regard to the MISS, of Fruterius. 
Fruterius was a great genius, and had collected a quantity of 
critical obſervations ; but died at Paris in 1566, when he 
was only 25. He left them to Gifanius, tq bepubliſhed, who 


Befides notes and comments upon. authors of antiquity, he” 


: * * 


able; forwhich he is ſeverely treated by Janus Donza in his 


ſatires and elſewhere. The fact is alſo mentioned by Thua- 


nus. He was charged with "plagiariſm, and had quarrels 
with Lambin upon this head. Gifanius, it ſeems, bad 


Inſerted in his edition of Lucretius all the beſt notes of Lam 


3 


bin, without acknowledging to whom he was obliged; and 


_ vith ſome contempt” of Lambin; for which, however, 


„ audacem; arrogantem;” impuderitem, ingratum, petulantem, 


inſidioſum, ' fallacem, infdum, nigrum.” ' He had, alſo, 


deptavity will appeat under ſome” mode or other, in ſpite of 


1 3 ” $0 
+ * v E 


all applications to corre& it. 


ſent to Cambridge. Having ſtadied *phyſic for ſome time; 
| he: went abroad tor his farther improvement; and, in m_ 
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enn bad the degree co | 
him of M reign He returned to ve pee a 9 
reputation for his learning in general, and had especially the 
character of being deeply ſkilled in ꝓhiloſophy and chemistry,, | 
and, teſolving to make his — — vfeful to his conny by. 
practiſing} in this faculty, he N himſelf 2 candidate t . 
the college of phyſicians. in London, and was elected fellow | 
of that fociety about 1573, - N every. way qualificd for it, 
he prac iſed in this 7 wit 11 ſueceſs and applauſe;, 
Which being obſerved, by queen Elizabeth, whoſe talent 1 
was do Cillinguiſh perſons, of ſupetior merit, ſhe ſent for him 
to court, aud appointed him bet phyſician in ordinary; and 
gave him, beſides, an. .annval. penſion. io encourage him. in 99 
bis ſtudies, In theſe, as much . as his extenſixe bufinel 5 
in his profeſſion. would give him leave, he applied . 
chiefly. to conſider and examine the various properties of 
. — and proceeding in the experimental way, a 3 
not —— uſed. at that time, he diſcoyered and eſtabliſhed: - 
_ ſeveral qualities of it not. obſerved before... This occafioned; 
much iſcourſe; and, ſpreading his fame into foreign ooun- 
1 . expectations were raiſed from his treatile on chat 
2 * e ny abuudantiy fulfilled ab "re 
5 
| 1 1 printed it, in 1600, under, the (following title, K 
Magnete, magneticiſque Corpo ribus & de magno | 
te, FPhyfiologis nova: 1. 5 Of the Magnet (or. pas 855 
one) and magnetical Bodies, aud of that great Magnet the, - 
Earth,” It contains the hi/)ory of all Ne, had. been, written. ' © 
on ee bis time {p], and is the. firſt hed 75 
—— e ſubje&;. and may not 7 7. be yk 
the. parent of all the improvements. thathaye been made. ther 
; ines In this piece our author ſhews the uſe of the de. 
elination of the wagnet, which had been diſcavercd by: 12 5 e 
man in finding out the latitude, for which a oct alſo. - 
he contriyed two. inſtromenss for, the ſea· This inve eiion . 


was ved by Thomas Blandeville, in. 2 2 inti led, 
« Theorigues of the Planets, together with the ak 0 
two u 


i nftruments. for Seamen, for finding out the La Nude 
' without Sun, Moon, or Stars, e by Dr. Galbert, © 
| 1624 But che hopes from this proper, — Pro- Bt 


"JF: Among fach wiiers ae Re certain, from NS ee that on: 
Hues, Wright, Kendal, Barlow, and bert firſt im ys aha this Knowledge 16 
Norman, which ſhews Wood's obſerva-+ thar degree of -perf-&tion, as to-'be fit 
tion to be ancandid at leaſt when he tells for public view and wſe, ſince Marlow 
us, that Barlow had Knowledge zu the did notipubliſh his maguetical adwertifg- 

_ magnet 20 years hefore Gilbert's book ment tiff 1616, Am Gwen Vol, 1. 8 
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Aſter We eth bf Elizabeth; W was contitmued as 
chief phyficiati to James I. but he enjoyed that hondur only 5 
ſhort time, paying his laſt debt to nature, Nov. 30, 1603. 
His corpſe was interred in Trinity church at Colcheſter, 
where he was born, and where'there is a handſome monument 
raiſed to his memory; 'a print of which is to be ſcen in” 
the Hiſtory and Ae of Colcheſter, by Morant. By Fx 
| a picture of him in the ſchool gallery of Oxford, he | 
to have been tall of ſtature, and of a chearful countenance. 98 
All that is left us of his character has been fag on the oc -- 
gon of his famous book; on which accbunt we have the | 
Higheſt encomiums of him, ſuch as are uſually made by one \ 
author upon anofher. Thus Carpenter tells us, that he 
- hadtrodden out a new path to philoſophy. Sir Kenelm 
5 Digby compares him with Harvey, the diſcoverer of the cir- 
Culation. Barrow ranks him with Galileo, Gaſſendus, 
Merſennus, and Des Cartes: whom he repreſerits as' men 
reſembling the ancients in ſagacity and acuteneſs of genius. 
Theſe atteſtations of his a. merit are indeed given him by 
his countrymen ; but, that they may not be ſuſpecled of par- 
tiality [e], there is good reaſon to believe, that his fame was 
ſtill more celebrated among foreigners ; of which this is 
one very ſtrong confirmation, that the famous Peireſe often 
lamented, that when he was in England he was not wines, ; 
with our philoſopher. 3 
Beſides his princip |. work ante! in nis fife-tiine, he left 
another. treatiſe in MS. which coming into the hands of . 
William Boſwell was from that copy printed at Amfſterdar * 
in 1651, 4to. under this title,“ De 1 noſtro ſublunari 
Philofophia nova.” As he was never married, he gave by 
his laſt will all his library, confifting of books, \globes, in- 
ſtruments, &c. and a cabinet of minerals, to the college of 
phyſidians; and this part was punctüally performed by his 
others, who inherited his eſtate, which muſt have beet 
ſomembat conſiderable. Wood obſerves, he was the chief : 
Ro Person! in his pariſh at Colcheſter,” © © 
Bags, GILBERT 4 (Tromas, B. 5.) He was dated 1 Ea- ; 
4 mund-hall, and ordained miniſter at Eggrnond; in Shrop⸗ 
E | ſhire, where he ee till he was 3 for 799 05 4 


* 


Hb | $4 This. „ 8 exdlar farce and extend a” of meaning, | 

1 _ the leaf free from that ceufnre. He Which are handſomel lese © by noe 

F —. frequently mentions Githert's book. with compliment of Mr. right prefixed to 

_— uſe ; and in one place particularly the book; by which it appears, that 
xles ita pain ſul and exp. rimental work, our author ſpent no leſs than e years. - 
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rn 1662. He m e n n 
lived privately, and was much reſpected by the principal men 
in e He diſputed with Dr. South concerning 
redeſtination, and made the latter a convert to his dottrines. 
8. died July 14, 1694; aged 18855 He wrote ſeveral theologi- 
cal treatiſes, particularly one againſt Dr. Owen,” entituled, 
The Poſſibility of Salvation, without Satis faction 
SILBER T (8 din HuMPHREY), an able navigator; \Xclated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. He gained a conſiderable reputation 
in Ireland, in the mititary capaęity; and was one of thoſe 
; Hes adventurexs-who improved our navigation. He took 
fſeffion of Newfoundland, in the name of Queen Elizabaths * Es 
but was unſucceſsful in his attempt to ſettle a'colony; on qe 
continent of America. He wtote a bock to N "oF 
enes of a l. W. paſſage to the Indies.” Died 1788805 WH 18 -. 
GILBERT (Jzrrzxy), barriſter at law, and: Ment : Sha 
| lord chief baron of the exchequer, firſt in Ireland, and tien 
in England. This gentleman (among other things) was 1 
author of „an Abridgment of Mr. Locks Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding,” publiſned in 150, by Dr. Dodd, and f 
an excellent tranſſation of the rath ode of the ſecond Book ʒ / 
of ee Rel FRIES a name) in vs * whe Win How a 
n 64 Py 1 7 ; 4 o Wes OE 
158. He it the 10 antient Britiſh writer 5 — 
for his famous epiſtle was written 500, about twelue as 
after the Komans- evacuated this iſland. - Biſhop Nicolfon © 3 
calls him a monk of Bangor, which: is denied h. 2 wg 
Stillingfleet. If he ever was a monk of Bangor, 12 mut hae 
been after he wrote his epiſtle; for he tells us that he refided . __ + 
near the wall of Severus, which, running from ſea to ſea, d:! 
vided the Ca ledonians from the Britains. He even tells uus 
that he faw the Caledonians pull down part of the wall; and 
ſays, that they had more hair on their faces, than cloaths'on 
their bodies. It is theſes! plain, that he was a-native of _.' 
Valentia, which includes; at preſent, none of the Noftm orf 
Englan d or South of Scotland. His epiſtle has been printed ;, > 
anner 1 10 e in . . 1h canlted „ 
into 1 
SILLDON (Cnanres), 0 Gier was born. at „ 
| Gillingham, in Dorſetſhire, FL, t 2066; his father was 'a + 
member of Gray's-inn Aa | had ſuffered much by his a d. 
erence to Chailes 1, Gilden had the firſt rudiments of his 
education at the place of his-nativity, whence his relations, 8 
| who were Roman-catholjcs, ſent him to the Engliſh-college, 
; at 2 „to make bim s prieſt: but, after ſome time, ha 
inelination tending another way, He returned to 
Ec land in "ons? and, as ſoon ab be mas grown up, he cime | 
Tor. VII. Wo C b e 
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ne Here he pal . n part wn, : 
eſtate; and married a woman with no fortune, at the age 
\, of 23, During the reign of James II. he employed himſelf in 
8 reading the controverſies of thoſe times; and declared, that it 
*  - coſt him above ſeven years ſtudy, before he could overcome 
che prejudices of his education. Neceſſity conſtraining him, 
. as he himſelf owns, he made his firſt attempt in the dramatic 
7 way in his 23d year; and, at length; produced three — 
* none of which, however, had any ſucceſo. He was the aus 
| | thor of many other things, as Letters, Eſſays, Poems, &c. 
and; as he affected criticiſm above all things, publiſhed ſeveral 
Works in that way Among the reſt, were The Complete - 
} Art of Poetry, and The Laws — de as laid down by 
| the Duke of Buckingham in his Eſſay on * ew — 
1 of Roſcommon in his Effay on Tranſlated 
Lord Landſdown on unnatutat Flights in Poetry, RN 
and explained.” He was "alſo an 1 — in the religious or 
e e way, and publiſhed in 2706, The Deiſt's 
anual, or Rational Enquiry into the Chriſtian Religion, 
with ſome animadverfions on Hobbes, Spinoza, The Oracles 
of Reaſon, Second T houghts, &c.“ as he had in 2695, ON 
liſhed, © The Miſcellaneous Works of Charles Blount, Eſq. 
1 to which he had prefixed the Life of that Gentleman, to 
5 with an Account and Vindicatiom of his Death. By theſe 
publications we may be convinced that, however diffault be 
might find it, he certainly got rid of his popiſh — —pe i | 
_ Gildon had been concerned in ſome plot WN Pope, ny" 


3 him aplace 1 in the Dunciad: 5 
rd e WY 

5 — Gildon ah 1, deere. n an 

- Divides a friendſhip, long confirm*dby age 2 | 23 N 


Blockheads with reaſon wicked wits abhor, 
| Bit os with fool raw hon: ar wary Xe,” | 
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- NES (Joux), in latin, | ANNEs eee 
185 e was a native of St. Alban's, and flouriſhed'in the 
zth century. He received his education at Paris, and was 
18 phyſician in ordinary to Philip, King of France, and 
rofeſſor of medicine in the uniyerſities of Paris and Mont. 
Pellſer. According to the cuſtom of thoſe times, he was 
"made a doctor of Mink, and was the firſt Engliſhman upon 
record who entered among the Nominicans, "with whom he 
became 2 noted preacher. © In his eld age he Was famous for 
1 his Oy: lectures, and phyſical receipts. © - 
GILL { Ar EXA UBER), born 156 oh nl admitted at Clirift's 
College, *ford, in 1608. In 1688 he was made head- 
matter of St, e and trained up YO PAT, of 
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055 hath 1 fate, till the an his death, in 
463% He publiſhed only two or thees: theological nagt and 
1 buzicd in Mercer's- Chapel. 
SIL. ALEXANDER),. his fon, Vet in n od ad- 
mitted of Trinity College, Oxford, 1612. He ferved his fa- 
therand Thomas Farnaby, in the quality af an vſher; and, we 
tier many changes, rambles, and ſome impriſonment, he fuc- 
_ ceederd his father in 8̃t. Paul s School, September 1635. whence 
| the removed in 1640, and kept à private * fohool in derſgate- | 


rest till his death, which happened in 1642. Wood, who 


£Eenſiirey his n e em e ee aur _— latin 
Poets, | Ath. Ox. 12.7 
SIL Joux, 5. * Ho 3 Ketterliigy in a North- 
| awptonthire, November: 19, 1697. His parents were nat ini 
affluent airoumſtances ; but they ſupported: themſelves above 
want, This, their ſon, was put to à Grammar. ſchool, at a 
3 and made ſuch an amating progreſs in latin 
; K as 3s ſeldom to be found in one ſo young as! he 
Was. 20255 afterwards: ſtudied logic, rhetoric, metaphyſics, 
theology, andi all the other branches of learning; and in 1716 
was admitted member of the Anabaptiſt Church, at Kettering 
and in 1718 he accepted of the Meeting at Hig ne 
in; Northamptonſhare, where he was much 
1721 he accepted af an invitation to be miniſter Ter eee 
Meeting at Horflydemn, whence he removed to Too 
where he officiated as 
in tue Tah - of bu age.” He was a learned ofientalift, a 
rigid calvinat, a voluminous writer, and endowed with: am 
| 2 n which he en by: extenſive reading | 
'GILLESPIE eee maindfter ofthe cif Seat 
land, and 4 ftaunch defender of the preſbyterian righits, was 
v noted preacher before the year 1638, to the time of his death, 
| 17, 1648. He was one of thoſe four divines who 
were ſent as commitfieners-from the church of Seotland to the 
Weſtminſter afſembly in 164g. to forward the covenanted 
work of reformation: : His: works are, Aaron's Rod bloſſam- 


ings Miſcell firſt 1 E h 
. iany" Queſtiorn,” 6 Fate rh49 ngli = 
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GILIN (Bras xD), wn glich diving ws 
from an anc ent family in Weſtmerland, and borm at Kent» 
raire;: in that county, 15777 Aﬀter through 2 gramm 
mar- ſchool, he was ferit to Oxford, and a mined a ſcholar 
on the foundation of Queen's college, in 8 Here he di- 
ligerithy pueſued his ſudies, and made himiclt- maſter of Eraſe 
8 en . e the fam 
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time, cultivating logic and l he became 4 diſtin- 
guiſhed diſputant in the ſchools. To theſe acquifitions he. 
added a ſingular knowledge in tlie greek and hebrew tongues - 
in which laſt he was inſtructed by Thomas Neale, then fel- 

low of New college; but who afterwards became hebrew pro- 
feſſor. March 1541, he proceeded M. A. having before taken 
his degree of B. A. at the uſual time. He was nom alſo 
choſen fellow of his college and was much beloved for ſweet= 
neſs of diſpoſition and unaffeQed ſincerity of manners. At 


the ſame time, his eminence for learning was ſuch, that he 


vas choſen one of the firſt maſters to ſupply Chriſt's· church 
college, after the completing of its foundation by Henry VIII. 


As he had been bred in the Roman-catholic religion; ſo he 
had hitherto continued ſteady to that church; and in de- 


fence thereof, while he refided, at Oxford, held a diſputation 
againſt Hooper, afterwards biſhop-of Worceſter, or martyr 
Sts proteſtant faith. But in Edward VI's time being pre- 
vailed upon to ard Peter Martyr, againſt ſome po- 


ſitions maintained by him in his divinity- lecture, at Oxford; 
and, being ſtaggered a little therein, he began more ſeriouſly 
to read over the ſcriptures and writings of the fathers, ex- 
pecting to confirm himſelf in his opinions by ſtronger argu- 
ments: on the contrary, the reſult of his enquiries was the 
cooling of his zeal for popery, and kindling a deſire toward the 
new religion: in which temper he applied for farther inſtrue- 
tion to Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, who was his mother's 
uncle. That prelate told him, that in the matter of tranſub- 
Rantiation Pope Innocent III. had done +unadviſedly in 
making it an article of faith; and confeſſed, that the pope had 


alſo committed a great fault, in taking no better care than he 


had done in the buſineſs of indulgences and other things. 
After this, he conſulted other private friends; and at the fame 
time, continuing his diligence in ſearching the ſeriptures and 
the fathers, he began to obſerve many abuſes and enormities 
in popery, and to think reformation neceſſary, x. 5 
| Ey bild he was going on in this courſe, having taken or- 
ders, he was over- ruled by his friends to accept, againſt his 
will, the vicarage of Norton, in the dioceſe of Durham. 
This was in 1552; and being, a grant from Edward VI. 
before he went to reſide, he was appointed to preach be- 
fore his majeſty, who was then at Greenwich. His ſermon 
was greatly approved and recommended him to the notice 
of fir Francis Ruſſel and fr Robert Dudley, afterwards earls 

of Bedford and Leiceſter, and to ſecretary Cecil, afterwards 


| lord-treaſurer Burleigh, who obtained for him the king's li- 


eence fora general preacher, during his majeſty's life ; which, 
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however; happened to be not much above half a year afters: 5 
Tus honoured,: he repaired to his pariſh, but he ſoon grew. ' - 
uneafy here: for, however reſolved he was againſt popery, — 
he was ſcarcely ſettled in ſome of his religious opinions; and . 
he found the country overſpread with -popiſh doctrimeb, the 
errors of which he was unable to oppoſe. In this unhappy 
ſtate he applied to biſhop Tonſtall, then in the Tower; who A 
adviſed him to provide a truſty curate for his pariſſi, and 1 
ſpend a year or two abroad in converſing with ſome of the 
moſt eminent profeſſors on both ſides the queſtion- The 
5 to travel was quite agrecable to Gilpin; who, after 
teſigning his living, from a ſcruple of conſcience, ſet out for 
London, to receive the biſhop's laſt orders, and embark; 
The biſhop e ag to ſupport him abroad; and at parting 
put into his hands a, treatiſe upon the Euchariſt, which the 
times not ſuiting to be printed here, he deſired might be done 
under his inſpection at Paris [A]. With this charge he em- 
barked for Holland, and on landing went immediately to 
Malin, to viſit his brother George, who was then a ſtudent 
there. After a few weeks he went to Louvain, which he fixed 
on for his reſidence; propoſing to make occafional excurfions- 
to Antwerp, Ghent, Bruſſels, and other places in the Nether-. 
lands. Louvain was then a chief place for ſtudents in divi- 


nity, ſome of the moſt eminent divines, on both ſides of the 3 
queſtion, reſiding there; and the moſt important topics of re.. 
ligion were diſcuſſed with great freedom. Gilpin made the - "3 
beſt uſe of his time, and ſoon. began to have juſter notions of "8 
the doQrine of the reformed, when he was alarmed with the 7 
news of Edward's death, andthe acceſſion of Mary to the throne. Ry 
However, this bad news came attended with an agreeable ä 
account of Biſhop Tonſtall's releaſe from the Tower, and re- 3 
eſtabliſhment in his biſhopric: but the conſequence of this _ 
was not ſo agreeable; for afterwards he received a letter from 4 
his brother George, inviting him to Antwerp upon a matter "aA 
of great importance. Coming thither, he found that the bu- - 
fineſs was a requeſt of the biſhop's, to perſuade him to accept "oY 
of a living of confiderable value, which was become vacant | 
in his dioceſe. George uſed all his endeavours for the pur=- 3 
poſe, but in vain [B]: Bernard was too well pleaſed with his _ 
[= It was written in latin with this, earls.of Bedford and Leiceſter, togive © 
title “ De veritate is & ſanguinis + him in writing an exact account of the - 


« Chriſti Domini in Euchariſtia,”” and progreſs of his change from the romith 
contained a defence of the real preſence religion; which was executed, aud is 4 
in the groſs ſenſe ; an opinion which printed in his life by biſhop Carleton. 2 
Gilpin, who had à great reverence for George was now at the bog ev courts, 3 
his uncle, ſeems to have imbibed from but employed as à miniſter from thence | 
him, and to have retained ever after.” in the Low Courtries, where be bal 5 . 
»] He ſucceeded better in a requeſt reſid et. 
F c pomp W 
. ö preſent 
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5 reſent ſituation to think of a change, and excuſed himſelf to 
' Fs patron on the ſame ſeruple of conſcience as before, againſt. 
taking the profits while another did the duty. And whereas,” 
concludes he, I know well your lordſhip is careful how I 
ſhould live, if God ſhould call your lordſhip, being now aged, 
J deſire you, let not that trouble you. For, if I had no other 
| ſhift, I know that 1 could get à lectureſhip, either in this 
ETD univerſity, or at leaſt in ſome abbey, where I ſhould not loſe 
my time ; and this kind of life, if God be pleaſed, I defire 
before any benefice [o].“ This letter was dated Nov. 22, 
1554. Meanwhile, he was greatly affected with the miſ- 
fortune of the Engliſh from queen Mary's perſecution; and 
not a little pleaſed to find, that, though unable perſonally to 
aſſiſt them, yet his large acquaintance iu the eountry furniſh- 
ed him with the means of ſerving many of them by recom» 
mendations. He had been now two years in Flanders, and made 
himſelf maſter of the controverſy, as it was there handled; 
He left Louvain, therefore, and went to Paris, where his firſt 
care was to print his patron's book [D]: which he performed 
entirely to his lordſhip's ſatisfactlon this ſame year 1854, and 
received his thanks for it. Here popery became quite his 
averſion ; for he now ſaw-more of its ſuperſtition and craft ; 
the former among the people, the latter among the prieſts, 
In this city he met with his old hebrew-maſter, Neal, of New- 
college. Neal had always been a favourer of popery, and was 
now a bigot to it; and he tried his ſtrength upon his quon - 
. dam pupil, but found him above his match. This was tre 
: ſame Neal who was afterwards chaplain to biſhop Bonner; 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by, vouching the filly ſtory of the 
INag's-head conſecration. "DIE ok. 11 1506 
After three years abſence, Gilpin returned to England in 
156, a little before the death of queen Mary; and ſoon 
after received from his uncle the archdeaconry of Durham, to 
which the rectory of Eaſington was annexed. He immedi» 
ately repaired to his pariſh , where, notwithſtanding the per- 
ſecution, which was then in its height, he preached boldly 
againſt the vices, errors, and corruptions of the times, eſpe» 
e ally in the clergy {z]. This was infallibly to draw ven- 
geance upon himſelf; and, accordingly, a charge conſiſting of 


Coe] He was much delighted with his 
Preſent ſituation, which was near to a 


. monaſtery of Minorite friars ; and had 
the uſe of an excellent library of theirs, 


and enjoyed the company of the beſt 
ſcholars ; nor, ſays he, was I ever more 
Bgefirous to learn. | 

lo] For this purpoſe, he took lodgings 
at ihe Houle of Vaſcgſan, an eminent 


printer, to whom he had been recom- 
mended by his friends iu the Netherland 

[x] He often preached againſt plu- 
ralities, and non-reſidence; upon which 
the popiſh clergy cried out, that all wha 
broached that doctrine, would quickly 
become heretics ; and he was accord» 


ingly accuſed of hereſy. 
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thirteen articles was drawn up againſt him, and preſented in 
form to the biſhop ; but Tonſtall found a method of diſmiſ- 
ſing the cauſe in ſuch a manuer as to protect his nephew 
without endangering himſelf. The malice of his enemies 
could not, however, reſt: his character at leaſt, was in their 
power; and they created him ſo much trouble, that, not able 
to undergo the fatigue of both his places, he begged leave of 
the biſhop to reſign either the archdeaconry or his pariſh; 
and the rich living of Houghton le Spring becoming vacant, 
the biſhop preſented him to it, on his reſignation of the arch- 
deaconry. He pow lived retired; and ag no immediate 
. offence to the clergy ; the experience he had of their temper 
made him more cautious not to proyoke them. But all his 
caution availed nothing. He was ſoon formally aceuſed to 
the biſhop a ſecond time ; and again protected by him. But 
his enemies were not yet quieted: enraged at this ſecond de- 
feat, they accuſed him to Bonner, biſhop of London; and 
here they went the right way to work. Bonner was juſt the 
reverſe of Tonſtall, and immediately gave orders to apprehend 
him. Gilpin had no ſooner notice of it, but, being no ſtranger 
to this prelate's BURNING zeal, he prepared for martyrdom; 
and commanding his .houſe-ſteward to provide him a long 
garmenit, that he miaht go the more comely to the ſtake, lie 
1 out for London. It is ſaid, that he happened to break his 
leg in the journey, which ed him; however that be, it 
is certain, that the news of queen Mary's death met him on 
the road, which proved his delivery. _ | EIN 
Upon his return to Houghton, he was received by his pa- 
 riſhiqners with the fincereſt joy; and, though he ſoon after 
| loſt his patron, biſhop Tonſtall, yet he quickly experienced, 
that worth like his could never be left friendleſs. hen the 
popiſh biſhops were deprived, the carl of Bedford recommend- 
ed him to the queen for the 1 oi of Carliſle;. and took 
care that a conge d' elire ſhould be ſent down to the dean and 
chapter for that purpoſe : but Mr. Gilpin declined this pro- 
motion. He refuſed alſo an offer the following year, which 


great eſteem for him; ot all yas not able to move him frora 
his parſanage. Here he ot the remainder of his days in 
. „ 


. hoſpitality, charity, and all good works; The fame of his 


lord Burleigh, returning from Sc 
ton; and, though he came without any previous notice, yet 


Dur 


became miniſter of Greyſtock, in his own county; but preach- 


the kingdom; till he was filenced for refuſing to comply with. 


was greatly eſleemed by all that knew him, both as a phy. 
ſeveral treatiſes ; but his diſcourſe on Satan's Tempta“ 5 


ſixteenth century. He printed at Venice, and was eminent 


the 5th, and died in 1547, leaving two ſons'who were print · 
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hoſpitality, in particular, was fo Aer and fo extenſive, "tha - 
tland, made a viſit to Hough- 


he was received with his whole retinue, and treated in ſo af- 


>._-  » Avent and generous a manner, that he would often afterwards 
+ Bay, he could hardly have expected more at Lambeth,” To- 
_ wards the latter part of his life, hie health was much impair- 
ed; and there happened a very unfortunate affair, which en- 


tirely deſtroyed it. As he was croſſing the 'market-place, at 


ham, an ox ran at him, and threw him down with ſuch 


violence, that it was imagined he had received his death's 
. wound. He lay long confined; and though he got abroad” 
: again, he never recovered even the little ſtrength he had bes 
fore, and continued lame as long as he lived. He died, 1583, 
in his 66th year. N F 


ILPINx (Rreuanp). He was a native of Cumberland, 
and educated in Queen's-college, Oxford, whence he took the 
degree of M. D. but afterwards entered into holy orders, and 


ed with great applauſe in London, and in many other parts of 


the act of uniformity, 1662. Ie "afterwards praftiſed phyſie 
in the north of England, particularly at Neweaftle, where he 


fician and a divine—He died 16 7. He was the author of 


tions“ is moſt eſteemed. 


GIOLITO (D Faiz ant), A celebrated printer of the 


* 


more for the elegance of his types and qualities of his paper, 
than the correctneſs of his works. He was ennobled by Charles SPP 
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fo have tte thokonobr:ofttis permet Geode ry on . 
the Chineſe, and it has by Dr. Wallis been aſcribed ig 75 
Engliſh. '' However this may be, the territory of Prinei- 
pato,” Which is part of the kingdom of Naples, and in which 
lace Gioia was born, bears a compaſs for its arms. If it | 
E only an improvement of an invention, though ä 
partially. known, which may be imputed to Gioin, he's | 
_ without diſpute entitled to a diſtinguiſhed place in the en 
of thoſe, who have contributed to the benefit of ſociet. 
GIORGIONE, ſo-called from his noble and comely Tet "oo 
way: an illuſtrious painter, and born at Caſtel Franco in Tres 1 
viiſano, a province in the ſtate of Venice, in 1478. Thouph JA 
he was but of an indifferent parentage; yet he had a fine ge- 5 
nius and a large ſoul. He was bred up in Venice, and firſt 
applied himſelf to muſic; in which he had ſo excellent a ta- 
lent, that he became o for ſinging and playing on the 
lute: After this, he devoted himſelf to painting, and re- 
ceived his firſt inſtructions from Giovanni Bellino: but ; 
having afterwards ſtudied the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
he ſoon arrived at a manner of * ſuperior — | 
both. He deſigned with” greater freedom, coloured with 
more ſtrength and beauty, gave a better relievo, more li 
and a nobler ſpirit to his figures; and was the firſt amo | 
the Lombards, ho found out the admirable effects of ſtrong 
_ lights and ſhadows.” Titian was extremely pleaſed: with his. - oY 
bold and Ne guſto and intending to make his advan -.. 
tage of it, 3 nenitly viſited him, under pretence of k „„ 
up boy friendſhip. they had contrated at their maſter Bel. he es 
- lino's:- but Giorgione, growing jealous of bis intentions « 
contrived to forbid kim his Mone. Upon this, Titian be:. 
came his rival, 3 fo careful in copying the life, that he © 
excelled Giorgi diſcovering the delicacies. of nature. 
_ Tirian wy Fes that: Giorgionehad-paſſed the bounds g 
truth; and though be imitated in ſome things the boldneſs of + 
his cplonring, yet he tame, as one may ſay, the fiercen eee 
of his colours. He 3 them by the variety of tint s, 7 
a a + might make his the —— natural; but; not 
ding his efforts to 2 his rival, Giorgione 0 85 ol 
N harder for the. greatneſs of his guſto; ane 
CCC has made ſeveral painters. good _ , 
_ colouriſts,” Giorgione. firſt idem the way to-be-fo, 
_ Gigrgione' excelled both in thiffory and portraits. The | 
8 teſt of his performances is at Veriice, on the front of t 
6 1088 uſe. wherein the german merchants: have their | 
= on the ide: which looks toward the grand canal. did 
5 _ hy of-- | in „ with Tnian, ho 
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being almoſt * d b it is difficult to ber 
judgement of them. His moſt valuable piece in oil is tha ö 
our Saviour carrying his crols, now in the church 1 Sn ; 
Rovo at Venice; where it is held in wonderful. eſteem and 
veneration. He worked much out of Venice, as at Caſtel 
Franco and. T riviſano; and many of his pieces were bought 
up and carried to foreign parts, to thew that Tuſcany alone 
had not the prize of painting. Some ſculptors in his time 
took occafion- to praiſe ſculpture beyond painting, becauſe 
one might walk round a piece of ſculpture, and view it on 
all fides; whereas a piece of painting could never repreſent 
but one fide of a body at once. Giorgione hearing this ſaid, 
| that they were extremely miſtaken; for-that he would under- 
nuke to do a piece of painting, which ſhould hey the fore © 
and hind parts, and the two fides, without putting ſpeators 
to the trouble of going round it: and he brought it about 
thus, He drew the picture of à young man naked, ſhewing 
His back and ſhoulders, with a fountain of clear water at his 
ſcet, in which there appeared by reflection all his fore parts: 
on the left fide of him, he placed a bright ſhining, armour, 
"which he ſeemed to have put off, and in the luſtre of that all 
the left ide was ſeen in profile: and on his right he e A 
large looking-claſs, which reflected his right fide to view, |. 

It being too common for men Who excel in the fine arts 40 
be ſubject to the amorous paſſion, Giorgione was not exempt 
from it. He fell extremely in love with, a young beauty at 
Venice, who was no leſs charmed with him, and ſubmitted to 
be bis miſtreſs. She fell ill with the plague: but, not ſuſ- 
pecting it to be ſo, admitted Giorgione to her. bed; where, 
the infection ſeizing lim, they both de in 1641, he ms 
no more than 33. 

GLIOSEPPINO, an eminent painter, fo called by con con- 
traction from | Giofeppe d Arpino, a town of Naples, where 
ne was born in 1560, His father was an ordinary painter, 

who did buſineſs for the country people: but be, being: car 
ricd to Rome very young, and employed by ſome painters | 
then at work in the Vatican to grind their colaurs, foon 
made himſelf maſter of the elements of deſign, and by degrees 

grew very famous. Having a great deal of wit and genius, 

he became a favourite with the papes und cardinals... He had 
particular reſpect ſhewu bim by Srtgory XIII. and was ſo 
well received by the french king Lewis Lil, that he made 
him a knight of the order of St. Michael. He has the cha- 
racter of a florid invention, ready hand, and much ſpirit. 
in all bis works; but yet, having no fure foundation in the 
ſtudy of nature, or the rules of art, and building only upon 
fantaflical ideas formed in en tak he I! A_ 
- -- multitode 
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eee and ber gilt of muny gere 
neceflarily attending thoſe, who have no better guides than 


their own: capricious fancy. His battles in the Capitol are 
moſt 3 of all his pieces. He died at Rome in 1640, 


 +,GIOTTO, zn eminent painter, ſculptor, and architect, 
was born in 2526, at à village near Florence, of parents who 
were plain country people. When a boy, be was ſent out 
to keep ſheep in the fields; and, having a natural inclination 
for deſign, he uſed to amuſe himſelf with drawing his flock 
aſter the liſe upon ſand, in the beſt manner he could. Ci- 
mabye travelling once that way found him at this work, and 
thenee concei ved ſo good an opinion of his genius for paint- 
ing, that he prevailed with his father to let him go to Flo- 
tence, and be-brought up under him. He had not applied 
himſelf long to deſigning, before he began to ſhake off the 
ſtiſfaeſs of the grecian maſters. He endeavoured to give a 
nner air to his heads, and more of nature to his colouring, 
with proper actions to his figures. He attempted likewiſe to 
draw after the liſe, and to expreſs the different paſſions of the 
mind: dut could not come up to the livelineſs of the eyes, 
the tenderneſs of the fleſh, or the ſtreagtli of the muſcles in 
naked figures. What he did, however, had not been done 
in 2c0 years before, at leaſt with any {kijl equal to his. 
Giotto's reputation was fo far extended, that Pope Benedict 
IX, ſent a gentleman of his court into Tuſcany, to ſee what 
fort of a man he was; and withal to bring him a deſign from 
each of the florentiue painters, being deſirous to have ſome = 
notion of their ſkilland capacities. When he came to Giotto, 
be told him of the Pope's intentions, which were to employ _ 
him in St. Peter's church at Rome; and defired him to fend 
ſome piece of deſigu by him to his holineſs. Giotto, who 
Was a pleaſant ready man, took a ſheet: of white paper, and 
ſetting his arm cloſe: to his hip to keep it ſteady, he drew 


with one ſtroke of his pencil a circle ſo round and ſo equal, 


that round as Giottos O“ afterwards became proverbial. 


Then. preſenting it 40 the gentleman, he told him imiling. 


that!“ there was a piece of deſign, which he might carry to 
his holineſs.” The man replied, % aſk for a deſign:“ 
Siotto anſwered. Go, fir, 1 tell you his holineſs aſks no- 


thing cle of me.” I he Pope, Who underſtood ſomething of 


painting, eaſily eomprehended by this, how much Giotto in 
ſtrength of -defign excelled all the other painters of his time; 
and accordingly: ſent for him to Rome., Here he painted a 
_ great many things, and amongſt che reſt a ſhip. of moſaic 
Work, Which is over the three gates of the portico, in the 
emrance to St. Peter's church; which very celebrated piece is 
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known to all painters by the name of "Giotto's'veſſel: "Pape 


Benedict was ſucceeded by Clement V. Who transferred ne 


papal court to Avignon; whither, like wiſe, Giotto was 


fied the Pope by many fine ſpecimens of his art, he was 
largely rewarded, and returned to Florence full.of riches and 


honour in 1316. He was ſoon invited to Padua, Where he 


painted a new- built chapel very curiouſly ;/ thence be went 


to Verona, and then to Ferrara. At the ſame time the 


t Dante, hearing that Giotto was at Ferrat, and being 


imſelf then in exile at Ravenna, got him over to Ravenna, 


where he wrought ſeveral things; ee Fe . might be - 
though- 


here that he drew Dante's picture, Ihe friendſhip be- 
tween the poet and the painter was previous to this, In 1 5 
he was again invited abroad by Caſtruttio Caſtrucani, lord 


of Luca: and, after that by Robert King of Naples. Giotto 
painted many things at Napſes, and chiefly the chapel, where 


3 


the king was ſo pleaſed With him, that he uſed very oſten to 
go and fit by him while he was at work: for Giotto was 4 
man of pleaſant converſation and wit, as well as ready wien 
his pencil. One day, it being very hot, the wen Le, to him, 
ing this hort 


„If I were you, Giotto, IL Would leaye off w 


weather; 4c and ſo would I, Sir,“ ſays Giotto, „ if T were 


you.” Je returned from Naples to Rome, and from Rome 


to Florence, leaving monuments of his art in almoſt everx 
het aſſed. The number of his works is 
fo great, that it would be endleſs: to recount them There 
38 a picture of his in one of the churches of Florence, re- 
preſenting the death of the bleſſed Virgin, with the es 
about her: the attitudes of which ſtory, Michael Angelo 


place through which 


uſed to ſay, could not be better deſigned. + Giotto, however, 


did not confine. his genius altogether to painting: he Was, as 
we have ſaid, a ſculpt6r and architect. In 1327, he formed . 


the Gow of a magnificent and beauteous monument for 


Guido 
the famous tower of Sancta Maria del Fiore; for which work, 


though it was not finiſhed, he was made a citizen of Florence, 


and endowed with'aconfiderable yearly penſion-. 


His death happened in 1336: and the city of Florence 
erected a marble ſtatue over his tomb. He had the eſteem 


and friendſhip of moſt of the excellent men of the age in which 


he lived; and among the reſt of Dante and Petrarch. He 


arlati, biſhop of Arezzo, who had been the head of 
the Ghibeline faction in Tuſcany ; and in 1334 he undertook 


drew, as we have faid, the picture of the former; and the 


latter mentions him in his will, and in one of his familiar 


epiſtles. Hl ; 1 55 
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en Ad Fenn latin . 
3 eritic, and one of the moſt learned men modern 
uced, was born at Ferrara in 14.79, of an an- 
_ * reputable family. He learned the latin tongue 
and polite literature under Baptiſt Guarini? and afterwards 
the greck at Milan under Demetrius Chalcondyles. He 
retired into the neighbourhood of Albert Picus, prince” of 
_ Carpi, and ef John Francis Picus, prince of Mirandula; 
and, . their means acceſs to a large and Well 
farniſhed'library; he applied himſelf intenſely to ſtudy. He 
aſterwards werit to na, and thence to Rome: in which 
city he was, when it was plundered by the ſoldiers of Charles 
V. in 152 He loſt his all in the general ruin; and, what 
was worſe eden than this, be loſt ſoon after his Patron cardi- 
nal Rangoni, with whom be had lived ſome time. He 
then-obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the houſe of the prince 2 
Mirandula, not the great Picus, but a relation of the ſame 
name; but he had the misfortuus to loſe this friend and pro- 
tector in 1633. Who was aflaflinated by a cabal, of which his 
nephew was the head. Giraldi was at that time ſo afflicted - 
with the gout, that he had difficulty to fave himſelf 
from the hands. of the con pi rators; after having loſt all 
which he had acquired, fince the ſacking of Rome. He then 
returned to his own country, and li ved at Ferrara. The 
taormented him ſo for the ſix or ſeven laſt vears of his 
ife, that, as he ſpeaks of himſelf, he might be ſaid rather to 
breathe than do live. He was ſuch a' cripple in bis hands and 
feet, that he was incapable of doing the common neceſſaries 
of life, or eden moving himſelf. Lo this dreadful ſtate. was 
added extreme poverty. All this did not ſo affect him, . 
that he made had uſc he could of intervals of eaſe, to read, 
and even write: and many of his books were compoſed in 
thoſe intervals. He died at length of this dreadful malady in 
15541 and was intetted in the cathedral of Ferrara, whe 
the following pine, ee by mme was de! 
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vols. folio, at Baſil 1580, and-at-Leyden- t6960 The moſt 
- valued pieces among them are, Hiſtoria de Deis Gentium - 


of this work deelaring, that the author has ſhewn great 


Hiſtoriæ Poetarum tam Græcorum quam Latinorum Dialogi 
decem, — and, Dialogi duo de Poetis noſtrorum. The firſt of 
theſe books is one of the laſt he compoſed, and full of he 
profoundeſt erudition-. The other two, which make up 
the hiſtory of the ancient and modern poets, are written 
with great exactneſs and judgement. Veſſius ſpeaks highly 


r and learning, as well as induſtry, in compoſing 
it; and obſerves, that though his profeſſed deſign is to collect 


memoirs concerning. their perſons, characters, and writing: 
in general, yet he has occaſionally interſperſed many things, 


regarding the very art of poetry, which may be uſeſul to 


thoſe who intend more particularly to cultivate it. Joſeph 


Scaliger, indeed, would perſuade us, that nothing can be 


more contemptible than the judgement he paſſes an the poets 


he treats of; but as men who ſpeak from prejudice or 


as Scaliger often did, are apt to contradict themſelves, ſo it ãs 


remarkable, that in another place this fame Scaliger allous 
all the works of Giraldus to be very good, and that no man 
knew better how to temper learning with judgement A 


= 


—— wh 
: 
” 


There is a work alſo by Giraldus, de annis' & menfibus, 


cæteriſque temporibus partibus, una cum Kalendario Roma- 

no & Græco, written with a view to the reformation of we 
kalendar, which was afterwards effected by Pope Gregory 
XIII. about 1682. There are likewiſe among his works a 


| few poems, the principal of which is intituled, Epiſtola in 
qua agitur de incommodis, quz in direptione Urbana. — 
5 oeta- 


cit; ubi item eſt quaſi catalogus ſuorum, amicorum F 

rum, & defleatur interitus Herculis' Cardinalis Rangonis.“ 
This poem is annexed to the florentine edition of the T 
Dialogues concerning his contemporary Poets; and is curious 


and intereſting, as it contains a kind of literary hiſtory of 


The higheſt eulogies have been beſtowed upon Giraldus by 
authors of the firſt name. Cauſaubon calls him, vir ſolide 
doctus, & in ſcribendo accuratus, a man ſolidly learned and 
an accurate writer. Thuanus ſays, that * he was excellently 
{killed in the greek and latin tongues, in polite literature, and 
in antiquity, which he has illuſtrated in ſeveral works; and 
that, though highly deſerving a better fate, be ſtruggled all 
his life with ill health and ill fortune.“ | ids 

GIRALDI (Joun Barr Civ rio), an italian poet, of 
the ſame family with Lilio Giraldi, was born at Ferrara in. - 
1504. His father, being a mam of letters, took great care of 


ſtudy 


Fd 


+ (GIRALDL | FF 


A foplvy. He made an uncommon | 
progreſs, and then le himka o the re ere 
Wich faculty he 3 — He muſt have 
| — tau Mp1 4 91 "var he-was'pichod-vyen, at 2 
eee to r lectures at Ferrara upon phyſie 
and polite literature. . 
him bis fecretary;- which office he held till the death of that 
prince in 15 f. Me was continued in it by his ſucceſſor: 
but en y Ve. done him ſome ill offices with bis 
he was obliged to qvit the court. He leſt the city at | 
ſame time, and removed with his family to M ene Pied 
mont; where he faught the-belles-lettres publicly for three 
years. Then he went to Turin; but the - adv: whe re not 
a with his conſtitution, he accepted the proſeſſorſſiip 
of rhetoric at Pavia: which the ſenate of Milan, hearing of 
his being about to remove, and apprized of his great merit, 
freely offered him. This poſt he filled with great repute; 
and aſterwards obtained à place in the academy of that town. 
It was here he got the name of Cintio, which he retained 
ever aſter, and put in the title-page of his books. The godt, 
which was hereditary in his family, beginning to attack Thics 
ſeverely,” he be returned to — thinking that his native 
air might afford him relief. But he was hardly ſettled there, 
when he grew extremely n; N whhee wang, pms or 
three mont. died in 1573. : 
His works are all written * Malen e feds . 
1 upon extraordinary occafions, in Latin. They confiſt 
chiefly of tragedies: a collection of which was publiſhed at 
Venice 1583, in 80. = his ſon Celſo Giraldi;''who, in his 
dedication/to the duke of Ferrara, takes occaſſon to obſer ve, 
that he was the youngeſt of five ſons,” and tlie only one who 
ſurvived his father. Fhere are alſo ſome proſe works of 


Giraldi: one particularly upon comedy, tragedy, and other 


1554; 4to. As little as this Giraldi ſeems to be known, ſome 


that Italy has oduced. 

GIRALDUS — a very hill and eloquent 
man in his time, was born of noble parents, at the caſtle of 
 Mainarpir, near Pembroke in South Wales, in 1145. Dif- 

covering an early inclination for the ſervice of the church, his 
uncle, who was biſhop of St. David's, took care of his edu- 
cation. When he had made a proper advancement. he Was 
ſent to France, and ſtudied theology at Paris under Peter 

Comeſtor; for, theology, it ſeems, was then in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate in that city. Having finiſbed his own püur- 
ſr he 1 e ed le@tures wo end 

1 and 


kinds of poetry, which was printed at Venice by himſelf in 
make uo ſervple to rank him among the beck tragie writers | 
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6 97 2a lettres „ 
_ the engliſh college there. Ne returned to * 0900 about 1% 
and brought with him ſo high a reputation for learning and ſo 
much zeal for the church, that Richard, abp- of \Qanterbury 
2 Pope's legate, pitched upon him in 1175, to collect 
Se e tithes, and reform ſome abuſes, in the primei- 
pality of Wales. He was inveſted with an extraordinary com- 
miſſion; and he exerted bimſelf ſo vigorouſly, that, in the 
courſe; of his progreſs, he ſuſpended an archdeacon for ing de 
a concubine. In 1176. the biſbop of St David's dying, he 
was named with three others, to be:preſented to the king, but 
declined it. The ſame year he went to Paris, in order to ſtudy 
the canon law. He ſpent three years upon it; and with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that he was offered eee in che — 
univerſity: there: but this he refuſed to accept 
Bologna to perfect himſelf in that pero 
England in 1180; and, in 4 164, became non 00 Len. It 
who, perceiving his great merit and abilities, ſent him the 
year after, as ſecretary, with his ſon prince John into Ireland. 
John returned with his army the ſame year; but Giraldus 
Rayed ſome months longer in Ireland, to ſearch for-antiquities, 
and to make a typographical deſcription- of the iſle; for which 
purpoſe he . all over . ĩt, and did mot paſs over to Wales 
till 1186. He afterwards ſpent ſome time in compoſin his 
own memoirs, and then went to Oxford; where ks em ; 
three, whole days in reciting them publicly. The biſhopric- of 
St. David a becuming vacant in 1 198, he was elected a ſecond 
time ;« but a diſpute aroſe about it for the ſetiling of which he 
himſelf went to Rome in 1200. He did not ſucceed, having a 
rich corupetitor | to vie with : 4 eranttum enim omnia venalia 
_ Rome.” ie lived about 70 heats, and was the author of 
1 Nay y works; ſome of which bave. been printed, ſome remain 
8. He was a great enemy to eee. whom he has 
— very ſeverely; and t was a common wy with him, 
4 4 monachorum malitia libera nos, Domine, from the 
malige of monks, good Lord, deliver us. Tanner makes it 
almoſt: a matter of wonder, that a man in ſuch a dark and 
ignorant age, could be ſo univerſally learned, and withal ſo 
eloquent, as Giraldus. However, he had other qualities in 
common with his neighbours; for he was credulous and 
ſuperſtitious in the higheſt degree; and there were no dreams 
or viſions ſo ſenſeleſs and ee which he did not believe 
to be divine revelations. 8132 8 
The only works of bis, 3 — 
oſity to ſee, are his Topographia Hiberniæ, five de Mirabilibus 
& Hlabitatoribus Hibernis fl libri tres, ad Henricum IE 
"Ran fire on Wan * ab 


A 


2 
* 


&s. 1 


n | |— of 
alte Hibernia.” - © Itingrarium . e | 
mbtis/* Theſe are all to be found in a — 2 

e 


liſhed dy Camden at Frankfott, 1662, in folid. u 
_ of 1*Afiglica, Normannica; eee * 6 
het-wilh cahet 


En chree books) „ De Rebus fe 
| ate publiſhed by Wharton, . nd volume of 
_—_ Sacra :” and in ne Lambeth and Cotton Ebraties there 
are extant” from MS. ad among others, (Liber Carmi- 
— & Epigrainttiatum,” and De Principia Infirudtions 
2 tres; which laſt, Cave tells us, is a. es ea 


. Io erving to be read. 
GIRALDUS lune). This siert Driviſhweitet 


lived in the reignof Henry II. and was neatly cot _—_— — 
of — He wrote the Hi 
in ——— but his Account of Britiſh joſe —.— 


- Fhere are ſome things, — in his 
No —— telating to eccleſiaſtical affairs; which are extremely va · 
luable :; for be gives us an account of the tate of the thonks in 
his time, from which we learn, that, although they were then 
extremely ignorant, yet they were more fimple in — — 
than thoſe who lived in times. He died at St. David's, 
about the latter end of the twelfth centur. 

GIRON (D. Fizz iz) duke of Oſſana, à noble Spaniatd, 
whom were to mention principally om this account : 
When he was viceroy of Naples, the famous conſpiracy againſt 
Venice was Uiſcovered by means of Jaffier ont of the conſpirs- 
tors, and which the duke of Offona fomented-and 2 
This hab formed a plot for one of the moſt popular 
on che Englith flage, The dike 2 » rage '} 

ous, ahd intriguing charaQet; died in priſon in 1 
 GIRY( — a native of Paris, and 9s _— 
bers of the Fitnch Academy; he was a man of great — 
and of feſpectable ebe bene; : He tranſlated © the Apo- 
logy of Tetrollian : the Sacred Hiſtory af Sulpicius Severus; 
St. A Auguſtin' $ TtaQ de Civitate Dei, wth ſome portion of Ci- 
eero's works — of 70. e nr e | 

G1SELINUS, a native of Bruges, born in 1743, died in 
1551, pubiſned a correct and good edition of ius, at 
Antwerp. He was phyſician, et in the work. above 
eaten "> Pulmannus. 
| CLARE 05 4 a — 5 wat 3 the te ork 
preſetving, but for the fingularity of the anecdote which 
pens to be connected with it. Ibis perſon. was born at 
Li about 1620, and retired imo Holland for the fake 
of pr the-proteſtant religion. Arms and letters [ſeem 


to have occupied him by turns m for, after; ſerved the = 


republic as an officer,” he employed /himfelf for time 
— Holland Gazette * Dae book 
nged this zealous into as 2calovs an. aukeifi, - He 

kms, 0h ſo flrongly rebced. i fd. wy favour of >pinofiſm, that be 
VL. VII. ; thought 


| Yioupht he ſhould do d ſervice to the public if he made it 
more acceffible. With this view). he tranſlated into French 
the famous Tractatus Theologico-Politicus of Spinoza; 
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34 GLANDORP. 


and publiſhed it. at firſt, under the title of The Key of the 


Sanctuary.“ The work» making a great noiſe, he publiſhed 


it a ſecond time, in order to ſpread it farther, with the title 


And, laftly, in a third publication, he intituled it, ( Curious 
and diſiſitereſted Neflections upon Points the moſt important 


to Salvation. This was printed at Cologne in 1678. 1amo. 


GLANDORP (Marrhias), | German phyſician, was 
born in 1 595, at Cologne, where his father was a ſurgeon. 
His firſt application to letters was at Bremen; whence he 


returned to Cologne, and devoted himſelf to philoſophy; _ 


hyſic, and chirurgery. He ſtudied four years under Peter 


p 
Holtzem, who was the elector's phyſician, and profeſſor in 
this city; and he learned the practical part of ſurgery from his 


father. To perfeQ himſelf in theſe: ſciences, he went aſter: 


wards into Italy, and made ſome ſtay at Padua; where he 
ted himſelf by attending the lectures of Jerome, 


tly benefi 
abricins ab Aquapendente, Adrian Spigelius, and Sanctorius. 
He was here made M. D. After having viſited the principal 
towns of Italy, he returned to his country in 1618, and ſettled 
at Bremen; where he practiſed phyfic and chirurgery with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that the archbiſiop of this place made him his 
phyſician in 1628. He was alſo made phyſician of, the re- 


public of Bremen. The time of his death is not preciſely 


known; but the dedication of his laſt work is dated Oct. J, 


1652, ſo that he could not be dead before, as ſome Journaliſts 


have aſſerted, though it is probable he was ſoon after, He 
publiſhed, at Bremen, ** Speculum Chirurgorum,“ in 1619; 


«© Methodus| Medendz Paronychiæ, in 1 33 5 e ag 
and“ Ga 


de Polypo Narium affectu graviſſimo,“ in 162 
phylacium Poly puſium Fontieulorum & Setonum Reſaratum, in 
1633 Theſe four pieces were collected and publiſhed, with 
emendations, under the title of his works. at London, in 1729, 
to. with his life prefixed: and it muſt needs ſuggeſt an high opi- 


nion of this young phyſician, that, though he died young man, 


yet his works ſhould be thought worthy of a republication/ 100 
years after; when ſuch prodigious improvements have been made 
in philoſophy, phyſie, and ſciences of all kinds, of which he had 
not the 4 AY 9107 eo n on; Ange ot3} Aeg 
-. GLANVIL (Joseen), a diſtinguiſhed writer, was born 


in 1636, at Plymouth in Devonſhire, where he probably re- 


eeĩved the firſt rudiments of his education, and was entered at 
Exeter- college, Oxford, April 19, 1662. He was placed under 


Samuel Conant, an eminent tutot, and having made great 
| rom in his ſtudie , he proceeded B. A. OR; 11, 1666. 
Che following year, he removed to Lincoln - college, pro- 


he 


1 
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ow pon ſome vie w of preferment. Taking the degree of. 
M. fas 205 1658;«he aſſumed the prieſtly office [, and a 
became chaplain to Francis Rouſe, efq ; then made provoſt of Fi 
Etomcolloge, by Olirer Cromwell, and deſigned for one of wn 
his upper houſe of Lords]. Had this patron lived a little 7 
longer, Glanvil's expectations would, no doubt, have been 2 
fully-anſwered;-fince he entirely complied with the princi- 3M 
pPles of the then prevailing; party, to whom» his very prompt 72 
n muſt needs have been ſerviceable. But, Rouſe dying the YM 
me year, he returned to his college in Oxford, and purſued +5 
his ſtodies there during the ſubſequent diſtractions in te 
ſtate, About this time, he became acquainted with Mr. 7 
Richard Baxter, who entertained a great opinion of his genius, - 
and continued his reſpect for him-after the Reſtoration, when _—_ 
he renounced his principles. The friendſhip was alſo ſtill ul 
kept on Glanville's ſide, who, Sept. 3, 1661, addreſſed an | V1 
epiſtle to his friend. profeſſing himſelf to be an admirer. of il 
his preaching and writings ; he alſo; offered to write fomes *} 
thing in his defence, but yielded to his advice, not to ſa- 1 
crifice his views of preferment to their friendſhip o]. =. 
_ Accordingly, he had the prudence to take a different me- 1 
thod; and turning his. thoughts to a ſubject not only inoffen-. 1 
five in itſelf, but entirely popular at that time, viz. a defence _ 
of experimental philoſophy, againſt the notional way of Ari- 
ſtotle and the ſehools, he publiſhed it this year, under the 8 
title of The Vanity of Dogmatiaing, or Confidence in 1 
Opinions, manifeſted in à Diſcourſe of the Shortneſs and i 
Uncertainty of our Knowledge and its Cauſes, with ſome Re- 
ſlectiona on Peripateticiſm, and an Apology for Philoſophy, A 
1661,” 8%. Theſe meetings, which gave riſe to the Royal | i, 
Society, were; much frequentetd at this time In]. and encou- 8 
raged by learned men of all perſuaſions; fo that this ſmall diſ- — 
courſe introduced him to the knowledge of the literary world . 
in a fayourable/ light. He had an opportunity of improving 2 
by the weakneſs of an antagoniſt, whom he anſwered in an 1 
appendix to a piece called. Scepſis Scientifica, or confeſſed 1 
I norance the Way to Science, in an Eſſay on the Vanity of WM 
izing, and . confident, Opinion, 1665, 4to, Our 1 
Wand a FA NY 
l Achmed it, that is, withoutany meer Nonsonfernigs, e v. Lendl. 1 
kind of, ordination, according t the,. Eo” 
principles. of the ſeQaries at that tune, 
of which: his patron Rouſe was an emi- < 
nent leader, . This added to Wocd's fi: N 


lence about. bis having any orders, and 
his taking orders in the Church of Eng 


land after. the Reſtoration, is the ground 
of 2 7e at ba affhmed the 


n Twins | 13821 n 
nn. . 9374 „ 
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author dedicated this piece to the Royal Society, ö in ue | 
of the higheſt reſpeQ for that inftitetien; and the ſociety 
being then in a ſtate of — and having many enemĩes, as 
might be expected in ſo an undertaking,” which ſeemed 
to threaten the ruin of tlie old 'of philoſophizing in the 
ſchools, the Scepfis” was proſented to the council hy lord 
Brereton, at a meeting, Dec. 7, 1664; When his — 4 
alſo propoſed the author for à member, wan he was 
Rr Mumpeſion: of Tedwonbs.in 

n 1663, the n n in 
Wiltſhire: being — by the beating of a drum inviſibly 
every night, our author — his —— to that ſubject, 
and in 1666 printed, in 4b. Some phileſophieal Conſidera- 
tions, touching the being of Witches and Witcheraft.” In 
this piece he defended the poſſibiſity of witchcraft, which 
drew him into a controverſy that ended only with his life: 
during the courſe of it, he propoſed to-confirm his opinion oy 
a collection of ſeveral narratives: relating to ĩt. W 
as he held then a correſpondence with Mr. Boyle, that gen- 
tleman, obſerving with how much warmth the diſpute was 
carried on, gave him many juſt cautions about his aer 
ſo tender a _ ang _ to him, res .credit of re- 
ligion might ſuffer by weak arguments upon ſuch. topics. 
anſwer to which, Glanyil profeſſes himſelf much obliged — 
thoſe kind admonitions, and promiſes to be exceeding care · 
ful in the choice of his relations: however, he made a 
ſhift to pick out no leſs. than twenty - ix modern eee 
beſides that of Mr Mum drummer [1]. 

His defence of the Royal Society him many 
friends, ſome of whom obtained for him the rectory of the 
Ahbey · church at Bath, into which he was inducted June the 
ſame year, 1666. From this time he fixed his refidence in 
that city; and, continuing on all occaſions to teſtify his zeal 
_ for the new philoſophy, hy ry Ariſtotle, he was de- 

fired to make a viſit to Mr. Robert Croſſe, vicar of Chew, near 
Pensford in Somerſetſhire, a great zealot for the old eſtabliſn- 
ed way of teaching in the ſchools. Our author zocepted the 
Invitation, and, going to Pensford in 1677. happened to-come 
into the room Juſt as the vicar was e 17 r d 


T1 Theſe dens ese printed 
till after his death, in'a piece intitule d, 
«Swduciſmaus Trinmphans, in two Parts, Funn.“ 
1681, $vo.; and again in 1682, with concern 
large editions, by Dr. Henry Move; the ing Mr. Glanvil's W and we 

eilitor of. hoth editions; to whom our fhall venrure another rentark, LED 
author had addrefſed a letter on the fub- of conjecture, that the Fairpus' 
ett and in an pppendix to the firſt Mumpeſſon's drummer proba} . 
part concerning the poſſibility of appari- birth to Addiſon's _ e 4d 
one, these is added, dir edu of this ok" are 2 th 
0 Ws it 
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firſt civilities-were paid, he went on with his diſcourſe, and, 


and modern philoſophers with ſome contempt; Glanvil, not 
expecting ſo ſudden an attack, was in ſome meaſure ſurprized, 
and did not anſwer with that quickneſs'and facility as he other- 
wiſe might probably have done. But afterwards, both in con 


verſation and by letters, he attacked his antagoniſt's afſertion, 


that Ariſtotle had more advantages for knowledge than the 
Royal Society, or all the preſent age had or could have, be- 

cauſe, i totam peragravit Afiam,” he traveled over all Aſia [x ]. 
ether did Glangil vil let the matter reſt there, but laid the plan oſ 
a farther defence of the Royal Society; but,biſhop Sprat's hiſtory 
of it being then in the preſs, he waited to ſee how far that treatiſe 


oſop 
a Conference with one of the no- 
la ſome parts of this piece be 
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der vin rough alley (10, which. 
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of Liacalo-callegs, and was commend. and vindicate the modern ex- 
| ,philoſophy, by repreſontin 
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in return brought him into a very ſourrilous diſpute with Henry 
Stubbe. phyſician at Warwick, In this petulant way, — 
ever, of managing the controverſy, Glanvil appeared, if 
ſuperior to his opponents, at leaſt he had the laſt blow in ng. | 
But when Dr. Meric Caſaubon entered the liſts, and managed 


the argument with more candor and greater knowledge, he 
choſe to be ſilent; becauſe 2 1 to in à con- 


troverſy with a perſon, as he fa Ma learning). who 
had treated him with ſo. mu civility, oye} in a way fo dif- 
ſerent from that of his other aſſailants [o]. While he was 


thus pleading the cauſe of the inſſitution in general, he» ſhewed 
bimſelf no unuſeful member in reſpect to the particular buſineſs 


of it. The Society having given out ſome queries to be made 
about mines, our eber cytes" paper in relation-to 


. * "1.4 ” i 


' Searrillitys.. eee Glanxil 8 An his 6 Diſcourls, concernin 

how obtaining the contents, got them Phlebatomy, 1671,” do; upon which 

printed at London, with proper remarks 'Glanyil as Fabel « A fare 

of his own, under the title of “ The | ther Diſcovery of Mr:\Stubbe;-in a brief 

| Chew-Gazettez” but of theſe there were Reply to his/laſt N 1671 1 2 

poly 100 taken off, and thoſe diſperſed in · to, w ich was c Ad dlerum So 

to private hands, to the end, as Glanvil Mareen Epiftol neoroanbered = 

nid, that Crofſe's ſhame might not be Anu the 5 — other things, 

made public, &c. After this letter was having cenſured the e 4 

abroad, Croſſe wrote ballads 2gainft our tending . to encourage 1 

author and the Royal Society ; while tbor publimed his 4 Phitofoptiia 
other wags at Oxford, pleaſed with the ' c. 16%, n This cloſed the con · 

- Fontroverſy, made a doggrel ballad on troverſy. 


FF" 4 
33647 1 Wt $4445 3} ; 


them both, which began thus: le] Dr. Cafaubon's Animadveſions 

Too goſpel knight, were publiſhed in „ A Letter to Peter 
Both learned wights, © | 7 97 | 4 . concerning 

And Somerſet's renown-a, Nen Peri | Cambridye, 

3 The one in village of the mite, 1663.“ The doctor obſerves, chat Mr. 

But vicarage too great I fer, 'Glanvil does not want "words to ſet dot 

The other Ives in towu-a. mis matter to the beſt and 


SI avil tells ue, that Croſſe wrote a cloſes his letter in the followitig candid 

book called © Biographia,” containing ſyle. „ What [hadto'except againft 
rules how lives are to be writton, &c, the book you brought me, I have told 
Athen. Oxon. + you; I maſt now thank _— itz — 

u] Stubbe was then, 38 Wood ob- very truth; his divinity at the end 

* à ſummer- practitioner at Bath; is ſomewhat myſtical, tops! tov 

and, hearing no good-will to the con - — it.) and thoſe two particulars wo 

_ ceited- proceedings of Glanvil, took his coutempt of - Ariſtotle, and his c- 

© Crofſe's part, and *eneouraged to 'ſarify altother learning, beſides pxperi- 

write against the virtuo, and at the mental pbilofophy; and what teudeth to 

ſame time entered the liſts Mmſelf, and it, as uſeleſs, and meer wrangling and 


te following pamphlet paſſed! between diſputing excepted i I have yead tho reſt, 
| „wem. 7. „ The _ Vitra —.— to wherein he oped, with — 


— 3. 
boöius = — R 8. —.— to his- 
Reply, t. Oxford, 1671," Ito. — 


R 


i 5 * jm 
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thoſe of Mendip hills, and ſuch as aeg de Ratio which-was 
well received, ordered to be. e end Seated: printeg: 
iu ner 2 08 #2} 6,281 291 n 

In the mean time he was fr rom megleling the duties of 
kiveniniſterial function: on the contra 


— 5 19 ired to preach upon public and e 


ſeveral of theſe ſermons were printed in a collec+ 


d — — death. But, in juſtice to his memory. we muſt 
not omit to mention one which was — His: old 
antagoniſt, Stubbe, · going from Bath on a viſit to Briſtol, had 


the misfortune; on his return, to fall from his horſe into a 


river, which, though ſhallow, proved ſufficient to drown:/him i 
his corpſe being interred in — —— our rector paid 


an honourable tribute to his mem in a funeral x 
— 


on the occafion.” He alſo wrote an 
ing. for the uſe of a young divine; — K 


ſeaſonable Defence of Preaching, and the plain Way of it.“ 


This was chiefly leveled againſt that affectation of wit and fine 
ſpeaking which then to he faſſiionable- "This Eſſay was 


bliſhel in 16787 and the ſame year be was collated by his 


to a» prebend in the church of Worceſter. I bis pro- 


motion was procured by the marquis: of Worceſter, to whom 
— forpcthing Jelatody and it was the more eaſily ob» 


tained, as he had been chaplain to the y 
which year he exchanged thevicarage-of 
of Street; with the chapel of Walton aunextd, in 


ever ſince 1672: in 


This commodious exchange was afily - e, weder | 


both the hvings were in — of Sir James Thynne. 
-- He» publiſhed a 1 FraQs: beſides: what have 
been — Kft which 
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he had a lively imagination, and a flowing ſtyle, theſe came 
— — be continued the exerciſe of his pen 
to the laſt; the preſs having ſcarcely finiſhed his piece, an- 
tituled, # The zealous and jmpartial Proteſtant; c. 1680,” 
EF 
fill, cut him off in che vigout of his age e died at Bath, 
Nov. ich of the ſame ygar. about the age of 44. Mr. Joſeph 
Pleydal, archdeacqn- of Chicheſter, preached his funeral ſer - 
mon ], when his corpſe was ws in his own patiſh+church, ' 
Os 3 — 
ted to his memory argaret his widow, ſprung from 
the Selwins of Glouceſterſhire. Sb nn his an wife 
ane, en 3 Arn 
5 ee after hie-<nitaininnts of ior bat} 
were collected and publiſhed with the title of. Spme 
— Sermons, and Remains, 168 1. Ato. by Dr. Haney 
Horneck, who tells us, that death ſnatched him away, when 
the learned world expefted 150 5 of this; rr atempat and 


LN TuoRNE ( breath. lived in che reign. of Charles 

22 

y, | '* one of the ch) atic poets; of this age. 

zin However, ſpeaks of him with mg temperate com- 

tion. Glapthorpe alſo rote a . 
to his miſtreſs, under the name of Lucinda.” 

_ GLASS (John, v; A. ). He was born at Dundee, 1693, 

an the New College, at St. Andrew's; where 

e took hig degrees: and was ſettied miniſter of a Country 

Cburch, near che place of bis mativity. In 3527 43 490 yu 

Jiſhed a' treatiſe to prove that the civil eſtabliſh 


ligion. was inconſiſtent with — — for which he nt 

poſed, and became the father of a new ſe, „ in 

Scotland, Glaſſites; and, in England, Sandemonians. . _ 

however, Joined to the rigidneſt of the di 

oe 2. Him of ere fo that bis followers ar 

ag numerous. He wrote a great number of gontra- 

verſul tracts, which haye been publiſhed at 3 
4 wh, N He died 5 Dent 1373, Mes *. 


y.and Atheiſm,” 
irits and 


+. GLASS: e of the above, was born at Dundee, 
1726. and brought up a ſurgeon, in which capacity he went 
ſeveral voyages to the Weſt Indies. But, not liking his pro- 
feſſion, he accepted the command of à merchant's ſhip be · 
longing to London, and engaged in the trade to the Brazils. 
pan 2 man of conſiderable abilities, he publiſhed, in 1 vol. 
% A Deſeription of Teneriffe, with the Manners; and 
Gen of the Portugueſe, who are ſeitled there. In 
1763 he went over to the Brazils, taking along with him his 
wife and daughter; and, in 1765. {et ſail for 2 bring · 
ing along with him; all his property : but, juſt when the ſhip 
came within fight. of the coaſt of — of the ſeamen. 
entered into a conſpiracy, murdered the captain of the ſhip 
Arete Glaſs), his wit daughter, the: 3 one ſeaman, 
and two boys. I heſe miſcreants, having loaded their 
boat with dollars, ſank che ſhip, and landed at Ros, 
whence they proceeded to Dublin, ney We ee 
hended and executed Oct. 1764. 
- GLAPHYRA, a miſtreſa of Mark Anthony. very celebrated 
for her beauty, and who, being a native of Cappadocia; ob- 
tained from the Roman general the e, The ae 


for her two ſons, Siſinna and Archelans. The jealo 
which this attachment on the part of Anthony excited in F 
via. his lawful wife, is commemorated in a pointed but obſcene 
epigram, really written. by Ame but ne, in the 
works of Martial. 105 
- GLASER (Cunurorann); apothecary to.) \Lonis XIV. 
famous for 4 treatiſe on chemiſtry, which has been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh. It is conciſe, but clear and ſatisfactory. 
© GLAUBERT- (RopoLeavy),: a German, who 
to the ſtudy of chemiſtry in the ſeventeenth century. 
is Works were publiſhed in à volume, entituled. Glau- 
berus concentratus, this has been trandlated into Tous 
"GLEN (þ ar Londan, 1 in folio, in 2689. 8 
EN (Jonn), a printer ang engraver e rn at 
Liege in the middle of the fixteenth aemtury.' He publiſhed 
a curious work on ancient and modern dreſſea, aerstonies, &. 
ornamented with a great number of illuſtrative figure. 
- GLICAS, or GLYCAS, one af thoſe called the Byzan- 
tine Hiſtorians. * An edition of His works: was publiſhed in 
Seel, and 7 by Labbe, in 46603/the latin tranſlation of 


ius. 
"GLASS N Fasses), an E cian, -was * 

28157 Glifſon of Rampiſham, K 8. phi 

of Walter n e of the city of Briſtol. xg 2 | 

— che firſt rudiments of hie grammar ie not known; 

ref 07 was ſeut afterwary to Caius College in Cambridge, | 

0 "apparently 
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Hove and rel and 1 in arts, — he took 
both e and, being choſen fellow of his college, was 
incorporated M. A. at Oxford, Oct. 25, 162) [S. From 
his time, applying himſelf particularly to the ſtüdy of me- 
icine, he took his doctor's degree in that faculty at Cam- 
| bridge, and was appointed regius profeſſor of phyſſe in the 
room of Ralph Winterton; he held this poſt — 7 ears, that 
Is, probabſy as long as he lived. But ka not chuſing to re · 
tide conſtantly at Cambridge, he offered himſelf, and was 
admitted candidate of the college of phyticiahia,! in "1634, _ 
was elekted fellow, Sep. 30, the enſuing year. 
In the ſtudy of his art, he had” pits ſet hay rin 
Haryey before him as a pattern j and, treading in his ſteps, he 
was diligent to improve phyſic, by anatomical diſſections and 
obſervations. The ſucceſs'wasanſwerable; he was appoint- 
ed to read Dr. Edward Walf's. lecture, in 1639 and, in 
executing that office; made ſeveral new diſcoveries of prin- 
cipal uſe towards eſtabliſhing/a rational practice of phyſie. 
2 continued to diſcharge the duties of this place till the 
breaking-out of the civil Wars, when he retired to Colcheſter, 
and followed the buſineſs of his profeſſion with” great repute 
in thoſe times of public confuſſon. He was thus employed 
during the memorable ſiege and ſurrender of that "oy! to we 
rebels, 1648; and reſided there ſome time aſter. 

Amidſt his practice he ſtill proſecuted — of 
it by Westen reſearches: and in this way publithed an 
account of the rickets, in 16 50, wherein he ſſiewed how che 
viſcera of ſuch at had died of that diſorder were affected []. 
This was the more curious, as che rickets had but thien lately 

appeared in England; being firſt diſcovered in the counties 

of e Dorfet and ;merſet, about fifteen years before. In this 
treatiſe he had the aſſiſtance of two of his colleagues, 
Dr. George Bate, and Dr. Ahaſuerus Regemorter; and 
theſe, with other fellows of the college, joining in à re- 
queſt te to him to bows mgm to ways e man of aol ana 
Fe 


[81 nn, e teen e eee eee | 
» ; General Dict. and Goodall's ae · parts principally affected. In which 
count 1 the college of phyſicians. opinion he was followed by our au 
[Tr] The title of it is, “ De Rachi- who likewiſe copied this original, 
tide ; five morbo puerili qui vulgo the ſhewing what was found 
Rickets dicitur, Lond. 16 50. But in the viſcera of "thoſe that died thereof. 
though this diſeaſe was then of ſuch But the. cauſe and nature of this dife 
modern extraction, yet a treatiſe hnad order was better explained —__— 
been publiſhed, before this of our au- by Dr. John Mayow, in a ſmall > 
ter, in 2645, 8v0, by Dr. Whiſtler, f- PRION, w_ 1 in RIS en, 
terwards president of the college, if n 16 168 1. 
. | 8 1 
b 4 tomical 
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tomical lectures Which had been read before them, he drew 
thoſe up in a chntinued diſedurſe, and printed it with, ac 
title, Atatomia'Hepatis, Lond; 1694/77! 5: 
jag This brought him into the higheſt 4” among bent 


culty, and he was choſen one of the electors of the college the 
r fob owing . and was afterwards preſident for ſeveral years. 
He publiſhed other pieces beſides tlioſe already mentioned lu]; 
The laſt of which vas a Treatiſe of the Stomach and Iu- 
teſtines,” printed at Amſterdam in 1697, not ong before his 
death, which happened that years in the pariſh, * Be. Brice, 
London H 5; TA. ni nne 1 97 * 
Wood obſerves; that he hed much lamented, as a were 
to whoſe learned lucubrations and deep diſquiſitions in phy- 
ſic not only Great Britain, but remoter Kingdoms, owe a 
particular reſpect and veneration :; that, for inſtance, the 
—_ eee gin him for: the: diſcovery of the capſala con- 
a forte; and that he baths likewiſe furniſhed 
bombs — for the more eaſy diſtinguiſning the vena cu,. 
porta, and vaſa fellta, in reſpe to the liver. It is alſo ſaid, that 
he gate ſuch an excellent account of ſanguiffcation, ànd ſup- 
13 with arguments and experiments, that in 1684 few 
doubted of the truth chereof. His treatiſe of the liver is 
indeed his chef d uure; though, in his laſt piece on the ſtomach | 
and guts, there are -ſeveral-ingenious-problems ſd and 
diſenſſed. both philoſophical and phy ſical ; as, for inſtance, 
the various colours of the cutis or cuπι , and the ait ; Nat ö 
ſpecifical diffetence of hunger and thirſt, from the fave; other 
ſenſes: queſtions concerning rumination: in animalos together 
with the ſtructure. tenacity; and various uſes, of the fibres of 
the parenchyma af the ſtomach and guts; the munner of de- 
glutition, concod ion, diſtribution of the ehyle, ſoctetion;&c. 
of the differences, cauſes; and-ſigns, of flatus: with theit moſt 
proper diſcutients: of the bypocondriac Hatus; of: the parts 
affected in a rheumatiſm. But Mbp is nat den er 
ſont in any ee ph egen Nee it ent A Re! t 
LGN R (Ronzn T 00), che web ancient poet in 
the records of the Engliſh Hiſtory, flouriſhed in the time of 
Henry EI. Mr. Camden eſteemed him much, and quoted 
many — his old engliſh:rbymes in praiſe of his native coun- 
try. He is valued now more for his biſtory than his poetry. 
Died in old age, nen beginning aß ib rain KUR | 
Ro El; ae eib agg on 171 Din 1621244. 16 doit 
be pet * A ih IN 251 2111 e $1465; Gen one RAR 
vj Theſe 1. ee L ſtantia energet e via v | 
re 
2 IL 7. 
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+ GLOVER (Rien AD), ws originally brought mn 
mercantile way; but always diſcovered a ſtrong = | 
poetry. He began his poem, called ““ Leonidas,“ when 
very young ; but was certainly advanced in liſe beſore he put 
his finiſhing hand to it. It bat been much received for its 
taining certain beauties,” and has been tranſlated int» 
french. Mr. Glover wrote alſo two t ies, Boadicea, 
Medea, and afterwards' x Sequel to Meden. Hedied greatly 
eſteemed and much lamented in 1785, aged 44. 
GMELIN (Sa uuET GorTL1Es), ſon of a phyfician at 
Tubinger, born in 1745, was eminent for his — rr 
the ſtudy of natural hiſtory. He made ſeveral voy 1 
died in the proſecution of his travels in Tartary. The pub- 
lic have from his pen Travels in Ruflia,” publiſhed at 
Peterſbury, in the German language, in four volumes, quarto; 
the laſt volume of which contains * travels in Perſia. He 
was of a lively and licentious turn of mind; but was certain 
* genius and ee ui, lif tas ere e 
* 
SMELIN (Jon en was, uncle ef me 
and i known in the literary world by his Flora —.— 
__ his Travels in — { arg gre dh in” ur 1 wo 
umes. 3%. | 
GOAR (Janevs); a Domdnicia'fri „ n ar Pavia 
an 1601, and ſent on a miſſion to the Levant in 1613. He 
2 what he called Grecorum ä — in greek 
an latin, © 


— - forne of the —.—— 
1 voor pong | 

051 — 
an active ſp le reputation, "Wk writer, 
born in a ap | of cond ory 1 Hes Marianes,” 
as well as Lettres curieuſes The ſubje& of 
this laſt is the natural hiſtory A "he grogrphy, and: r 
Inics of this country, wh jeſuits 
wrote alſo many traQty on the reſs of true lin ho 
China, and entered wa 38 betwixt l. | 
Honaries on the worſhip f Confucius. 4.0 660440. Max 


GOCLENIUS#Connxp), born in Wedhphalia, in 1486, 
Hewrote many learned notes on 'Cicerg'sOffices, publiſhed an 
edition of Lucan, and tranſlated the Hermotimus of Lucia. 
Eraſmus, who was his intimate friend, highly valued dis 
matiners, and reſpeed hiv erudite: 

GOCLENI1US (Ronetervs) we ave Ia is mention 
from! no other motive but that *. wrote a on the cure of 


enen 


perhaps laid the 
magnenſin. Tie 


_ died, in 16a at the age f forry-nine I ON 
-- GODDARD: (ſonaTaan); an Engliſh phyfician and 
chymiſt, und promoter of the Royal Society, was the ſon of 
a rich ſhip- builder at Deptford, and born at Greenwich about 
1617. "Boing induſtrious und of good parts, he made a 
quick pregreſs in ing; and, at 15 years of age, 
was entered u commoner at Magdaſen-hall, Oxford, in — 
vel 


He ſtaid at the univerſity about four years, ' applying him 
1 to 


5. 7 


to phyſic'; and them left it, without taking a travel . 
abroad, as-was at that time the cuſtom, for-farther improve 
ment in his faculty; At his return, Dot being qualified, ac- 
cording! to the ſtatutes, to proceed in phyſic at Oxford, he 
went to Cambridge, and tock the degree of batchelor in the 
faculty, as a member of Chtiſt- college: after which, intend- 
ing to ſeitle in London, without waiting for another degree, 
he engaged in a formal promiſe to obey the Jaws and ſtatutes 
of the College of Phyſiciatis there, Nov. 1640. Having by 
this means obtained a proper ion, he entered into prac- 
tice; org being ſen vs of the advantage of el = 
-mto\ the college, be took the firſt opportunity of applying fe 
bis doctor's degree at Cambridge, which be bringing as 4 
member of Catharine-hall, in 1642: and was choſen fellow 
of the College of Phyſicians in! 1646. In the mean time, he 
had the preceding year engaged in another ſociety, for im- 
proving and--cultivating experimental philoſophy. This 
ſociety uſually met at or near his Jodgings in Wood-ſtreet, 
for the convenience of making experiments; in which the 
doctor was very. aſſid uous, as the reformation and improve- 
ment of phyſic was r- branch of this defign;” In 
1647, he was appointed lecturer in austomy at the college: 
and it was from theſe lectures, that bis reputation took its 
riſe. As he, with the reſt of the aſſembly which met at his 
lodgings, had all along fided with the parliament, he was 
made head-phyſician in the army, and was taken, in that 
ſtation,” by Cromwell, frft to lecland in 2649, and then to 
Scotland the following. year; and returned thence with his 
my who, 22 the battle of 28 rode 4 Ln 
in triumph; Sept, 12, 1651. He ms appointed warden al 
Merton-college, Oxon, WC Slog ages and Was my 
Crqthwell yas tho chancellor ; a6Creturning ds Fcatliod, ig 
ofd r to, incorporate that ł ingdom imo one commonwealth 
with England, he appointed our warden, together with fout 
ethers, to act as his delegates in all matters relating to grants 
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or diſpenſations that required his aſſeni (ij · This inſtrument 
bore date, Oct. 16, 1662. His powerful, patron, diflolying 
the long parliament, called a new one, named the Little Pars, 
lament in 1003; wherein the warden of Merton ſat ſole re · 
preſentative of the univerſity, and was appointed one of the 
council of ſtate the lame yea... 
A ſeries of honours and favours beſtowed. by the uſurper, 
whoſe intereſt he conſtantly promoted, could not fail of bring - 
ing him under the diſpleaſure of Charles II. bo, preſently 
after his return, removed him from his wardenſhip, by a lets 
ter bearing date July 3, 1660; and claiming the tight of no- 
mination, during the vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury, ap- 
pointed another warden in a mannet the moſt diſgraceful to our 
author. The new warden was Dr. Edw. Reynolds, then king's 
chaplain, and ſoon. after, biſhop of | Norwich, Who was ap» 
pointed expreſsly as ſucceſſor to Sir Nathaniel Brent, no 
notice being taken of Dr. Goddard x. Thus, driven from 
Oxford, he removed to Greſham- college, where; he had been 
choſen profeſſor of phyſic on Nov, 7. 16f65. Here he con- 
tinued to frequent thoſe meetings which gave birth to the 
Royal Society; and, upon their eſtabliſnment by the royal 
cliarter in 1663, was therein nominated; one of the firſt coun- 
cil.. This honour they were induced to confer upon him, 
both in regard to his merit in general as a ſcholar,” and to 
his particular zeal and abilities in promoting the defign of their 
inſtitution, of which there is full proof in the Memoirs? 
of that ſociety by Dr. Birch, where there is ſcarcely a meeting 
mentioned, in which bis name does not occur for ſome ex- 
periment or obſervation made by him. At the ſame time he 
carried on his bufineſs as a phyſician, being continued a fel- 
low of the college by their new charter in 4663. Upon the 
conflagration in 1666, which | conſumed the Old- Exchange, 
our profeſſor with the reſt of his brethten removed from 
Greſham, to make room for the merchants to carry on the 
public affairs of the city : which, however, did not hinder 
. 225 „ is nie ihn nee, fs cher. 
l T - Wi „ vi in "oj . ji | 
wile] 1 Gente; ö 5 Nor of 4 ge wy 
prefident of Magdalen; Dr. Owen, dean at Merton, and always mentions Dr. 
of Chriſt - church; and Cromwell's bro- | Goddard, as worden, in terms of kind · 
her. in-law, Peter French, a canon af neſs and reſpeR, , He was, indeed, the | 
ſame church. Three of theſe de- fi ſt patron to that antiquary ; Who, as 
puties were a quorum: Wood's Faſti, ' ſuch, dedicated hin brother's fermons 
Vol. II. col. 98. | do bim, publuhed in. 56 39, and ſent it 


kal Our autor, it in true, was him'to Londgo,. bound n ing Park 
PH Va attached to Cromwel; which, © with gilt leaves; as we find it care 15 


iv 


no doubt, brought this mark of the ſet down in the hiftory of his own lil 
King's reſentment him z other | publiſhed by Mr. Hearne,” | 
wiſe, & wat or deſeryed by hiv beta *. 1, | 
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him 
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Bingen. with his. ſeryices both to natural philoſo- 
wy, 5 pdt In this IN he was hot only, an able but a 
ON Nous prot for. W ich reaion, continued 
fill to p 7 his on ene He was ſo fully per- 
; ine that this, Ng, leſs than preſcriby 11 them, was the phy; 
cian's duty, that } in 1668, whatever offence it might. give the 
apothecarjes, he was NN raid to publiſh a treatiſe, com- 
weng 1 it to general ue, He _obſerveh that the greateſt 
part of the apothecaries, 925 far from heing poſſeſſed M that 
| 4 05 of knowledge, which was neceffary fo ft them for the 
e execution o their own, employment; notwi e 
which, they \ and very defirous of invading, that of the-phy+ 
Gcian, and « of preſcribi ng. as well as x ompayuding medicines. 
He expatiates yery largely upon this, and ſhews what | 
judicial conſequences attend i it, with regard to the att of phy- 8 
fic, the progreſs of which it retards; with regard to the ty 
of the phyſician, which ſuffers often by other men's ul; | 
and, laftly, with regard to the patients themſelves, who, whi 
they ſeek to avoid expence, are brought to a condition, that 
lays them under a neceſſity of parting with more money, than 
mi ht have purchaſed health at firſt. The remedy he pro- 
poſes, as only capable of removing all theſe miſchiefs, is, chat 
pb ficians make their own medicines. __ 
This treatiſe was received with applauſe: but as he nd 
the propoſal in it attended with ſuch difficulties and diſ- 
couragements as were likely to defeat it, he purſued that 
ſubje the following year, in “A Diſcourſe ſetting forth the 
2 ap y condition of the Practice of Phyfic in London, 1669,” 
ut this availed nothing, and when an attempt was 
by the College. of Phyſicians, with the ſame view, 
thirty years afterwards," it met with no better ſucceſs. In 
1671, he returned to his lodgings at Greſham- college, where 
he continued proſecuting, improvements in philoſophy till 
his death, Which was very ſudden. He vled to meet a ſelect 
number of friends at the Crown-tavern in Bloomſbury, where 
they diſcourſed on philoſopbhic {abjefts, and in his return 
thence in the evening of March 24, 1674. he was ſeized 
* ꝗ 45 an apoplectic fit in r and 9 down. 
ead | 
His memory was preſerved by 8 * „Shich were 
his invention, and bore his name; but which, like all ſuch 
ſort of noſtrums, haye been long 480 obſolete. The reader 
will find an 2ccount of his ather inventions below v. He 
bad ſeveral learned treatiſes: ted to him a8 200 of 
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learning, all made by perſons well acquainted with him, and 


written without any view of intereſt; where be is cularly 


recommended for his extenſive learning, his ſkill in his ante 
feſſion, knowledge of publie affairs, and getierdus diſpoſitio | 
for his candour, affability, and benevolence to all good and 
learned men[] Of this laſt there is one inflance worth 
preſerving; and that 18, his taking into his apartment, at 
reſhaw, Dr. Worthington, who wipe with him for the 
conveniency of preparing for the preſs the works of Mr. 
oſeph Mede, which he finiſhed and publiſhed in 1664. But 
e more particularly claims a place in theſe memoirs, if what 
Dr. Seth Ward [AJ, biſhop of Saliſbury, atteſts of him, be 
true; namely, that he was the firſt engliſhman, who made 
that noble aſtronomical inſtrument the teleſcope. 
GODEAU (AwTHony), a French biſhop, was deſcended 
from a good family at Dreux, and born' in 1605: Being 
inclined to poetry from his youth, he applied himſelf to it; 
and fo cultivated his genius, that he made his fortune by it. 
He was but twenty-four when he became a member of that 
fociety, which met at the honfe of Mr. Conrart, to confer 
upon ſubjects of polite learning, and to communicate their 
eee in that way. From this ſociety Cardinal 
ichlieu took the hint, and formed the reſolution, of eftabliſh- 
ing the French Academy for belles lettres; and our author 
in a few years obtained the patronage of that powerful ec- 
cleſiaſtic. In 1636, he was advanced to the biſhopric of 
Graſſe, which he afterwards relinquiſhed for that of Venice. 
He affiſted in ſeveral general aſſemblies of the clergy, held in 
the years 1645 and 1655; wherein he vigorouſly maintain 
ed the dignity of the epiſcopal order, and the ſyſtem of pute 
morality (B], againſt thoſe who oppoſed both, Theſe ne- 
ceſſary abſences excepted, he conſtantly refided upon his dio - 
ceſe, where he was perpetually employed in viſitztions, preach- 
ing, reading, wiiting, or attending upon the eccleſiaſtical or 
temporal affairs of his biſhopric, till Eaſler-day, April 15, 
16751; when he was ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, of 
which he died the 21ſt 0 
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making wine ſrom fagar, to which, fon in * Delphi Ph&nicizantes, Oxon. 
tome improvements have been added 1655,” 8yd. Dr. Wallis's © Matheſis | 
by Dr. Shaw in his * Chymical bnwerſalie, Ox. 1656-7, l. 
ores,” 2. „Arcana Goddor diana. — 14] In this piece eautuled,'*.In Ifmo, 
Theſe are ſome receipts pubſifhed at the Bul-i.kdi Aron. Philol. fundamenta la- 
end of the ſecond edition of the Phar-  quiſio brevii. Oxon. 1653.“ qto. 
macopeia BAC ana, Lond. 1691 There 112 One: of his beſt pieces is upoti 
are two p of his publiſhed in Phi- thi- ſubjeft, and was publiſhed in 2509, 
 Jaſophicat-t ranſations, No. 127, 1383 with the tule of 44 Chriftian Morals for 

ard a gre;t many others in Birch's the Inſtruction of the Clergy of the 
« Hiſtory of the Royal Society.“ * Dioceſe of Venice e“ it was al 23 
He 
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ot adapte | | 
public ſervice [y. hy ek : 5 05 nd fo wrote a 
err. to provs wat Gr author ad no true taſte 
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ſtronger evidence of che inept of. the 
ria de ve cont for hn uneral. | 
moſt ſolemn, pomp, Ponds eee, . 
ceded che corpſe, which ey followed. by.a thouſand perſons, 
moſt of hom were of rank and ad Wy ee * 
mon was preached by: Dew Lleg 
afterwards: þiſhop- of Ware Þ He © ans ind cet 7 
the 13th of October, 16 789.0 "Go. n 
GODFREY N In illuftrions n in a 
Cruſades! Aﬀer. the capture ef Jeruſalepa by, the. — 
army. Godfrey was dected, by A e gonſedorate eee 
of that city and the adjacent; enn, From 3 "= 
jected the title of king; and was cg ontented: withchei od | 
duke of the holy fepulchre. He conducted himſelf . great 
gallantry againſt the ſultan. of Egypt, whoſp armies he totally 
on of the Holy- land. 5 


deſtroyed; and obtained total pofſei 
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| ene the name of 2 155 lady, fiſter of 
de Bu „ thenff of Lincolaſhi Th 55 wife of Leofrie, 
"earl of 15 was the eld elt n_of Agar, 


(carl of Merch” This lady, ha 45 ane en kin 
\ Coventry, ſolicited ag hg! to'r le aſe and” exempt che 
thabitants of ' that city. 17005 a grievous by eg kid 
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© GODOLPHIN {Jon N), an eminent via e 
ird ſon of John Godolphin, Eſq ? w. os deſcended frot 
xcient family of his name in Cornwüll, and born, 167, at 
: n in che iſland of Scilly. "He was fent to Oxford, 
de entered 'a "commoner of Glouteſterchall;/in i632 and, 
ng laid a good foundarjon of logic and philoſep hy, he 
be 4 has. himſelf particularly to the ſtady of the eV hor He 
| Thoſe this for his profeſſion; and accordingly'took'his: 
in that faculty, that of batchelor”in- 1630, and of d6Ror'in 
1642.3. He was then obſet ved to be inclined to Paritaniſm, 
which afterwards plainly appeared in two treatiſes of divinity, 
publiſhed by him in 1650, and 16 51 LJ. Going to London 
after wards, he fided with the ig: onarchteal oh — ;and, 
raking the vath called the Enga 19 Was by 
in Cromwell's convention, or Ne Fare g, 
conſtituted judge of the admiralty jointly with William Olarke, 
LL. D. and Charles brig Cock 2 Lo. July639, 
upon the death of Clarke, he and C&ck received a neu com- 
'miffion to the ſame place, to eee force” de enger 
chan December lle n 00s OH. 05 enn, 
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bee, ar an ExtraRion {of the Spirit), 
from the Letter of certain e en 
3 Holy Scripture.” er copies dne of the High- 
were printed withthis title, The Holy: © fa ee : and 2 7 2 
"Linder, or a Semcentury of Ie fo ng whimfical book, intituled, © Eng- 
xiraftions, cc.“ 2, be Holy Har SBI z or, a ſummary. 8 of the 
9 hour, containing the * Body of Di. Ag d of God on Patt, Nez 
. , viaity, or, the Sum and hon; of 'Towh is added, An Eil Fare. 
*the Chriſtian . | Goverament, under bs 55 
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. twitſtanding cheſe com * with wers th 
ing, de Was 85 e for his 1 in he Ge 
law, which, obtained: him the poſt 'of 1 adygcate at the | 
reſtoration; afte er. which, be publiſhed ſe Ahe, books. gn, hi 
own fray Tha th en in 8 4 eft ſteem, 1 at ay 
miral's .Juri 3 8 1,” 8yo, . wherein 1s 2 0 e 
tion, N ra as, A2 Fettand 5 ag of the 3 
1 Wo Th e 0 ON Ke. 
5 151 15 Ws | 
| 601 Toni 10 1e was 18 = 
1517, at 8 in ae and, being put to 905 
grammar-ſchool. there, quickly made ſuch a. progreſs as 85 
covered him to be. endowed with excellent parts. But, h 


parents Weng: wi! in circumſtances, he muſt, have loſt the id 
vant them by a ſuitable education, had 1 


not been N y Dr. Richard Layton, archdeacon 
Bucks; who, Wa him into his houſe, and inſtructing 
in claflical learning, ſent him to Oxford, where he was . | 
of Magdalen-college about 1538. Not long after, be loſt his | 
worthy patron; but his merit, now become conſpicuous. i in the 
univerſity, had procured him other friends; ſo that he was 
enabled to take the of B. A. which be did July 12, 154.3. 
W ſame merit rele e rg ae a A ei . | 
0 the e „ a fellowihip of hi college 
2 he 0 oe "5.98. %h But he did Piel! e enjo3 
the 2 5 of his Ss, a college, life ; his patron, the arch 
deacon, being, a. zealous r ormer, bad taken. care to breed up 
Godwin in the. ſame principles. This brought him into the- 
G of. Tome fellows. of his college, Who, being zealon us 
for the old reli; gion, made him ſo uneaſy, that, the 12 
ſchool at Brackley 3 in Northam tonſhire becomir ' vacant in 
1549, and being 1 in the gift of the college, he figned " his 
fellowſhip, and jp it. In this ſtation, he ares. and 
lived 5 new diſturbance as Rog 1 Edward VI. was 
at the belm: hat, n the acceſſion of Mary,. bie religioh | 
expoſed him to a fre , perſecution, and he, 3 was obliged to quit | 
his ſchool, in this e he 2 earn 40 the ſtudy. . 
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— upon divinity for 2 the times now 
Naeh his original deſign, 2175 Was et to. enter into the 
church. In 1 be be was en by Bullingham, biſn 
of Lincoln, who ga ve him orders, and made him his cha lain: 
15 lordſhip. che him. to the queen, and 7 him 
the favour o Fade before her majeſty; who was much 
aſed With the propriety of his manner, and the eb. 
is oratory, that ſhe appointed him one of her N 
He had charged this rr an annual appointment, with 
5 ſatisfaction to her 0 8 ſome years; when he was 
ade dean of Chriſtchurch, in 1 11655 and had alſo 
eee conferred on po, by his patron, biſhop Bullingham. 
his year alſo he took his de 15 D. at Oxford, In 1 506, 
he Was promoted to tlie W of Canterbury, bei the 
Tecond dean of that church: and queen Eli i ml ing a 
Vit to Oxford the Tame Feat, de attended her m4) iy, p_ 
among others kept an exerciſe in divinit gainſt Dr. 
Hum phries, the profeſſot; :  Wherelh "the IE. Dr. "Favs 
billiop 'of Salifbuty, was moderator. n 
Wo continued 18 years at Catiterbury,” and was" the, =. 
2 „advanced to the biſnopr ic_of Bath and Wells; 'but foon 
fell under his ſovereign 'Ss * Uſpteatiite,” b entering a ſecond 
if not a th ird time 4 matrimony. This, and its con- 
Tequences, made the reſt of his life uneaſy; fo that, gradually 
loling” his 12 h and . he ſunk at kengtm into a quartan 
ague, and died in 1 500. 
5 e fon of che preceding, Was born at 
avington in Northamptonſhire, 1561; and, after a. good 
foundation of grammar. learning, was ſent to brick church- 
college, Oxford, where he was elected a 10 N. 195 Li 
He proceeded B. A. in 1580, and N. A. in 158 - about 
which time he wrote an entertaining p 5 a Pollo 
ſub ject, whiere imagination, juds 3 2 knowledge, keep 
an equal pace, but this, contradiQting certain received Rotions 
of his times, he, rieyer publiſhed, * It came out about five 
after his death, under the title of The Man in te Moon; 
A Diſcourſe of a Voyage thither. By Domingo Gentiles 
1638, '8vo [L J. He {ſuppreſſed alſo anche of his inyentions 
at that time, Which was de ſecret of carrying on a corre- 
ſpoi nce by ſignals, and in a much quicker way than by 
letters. He ba probably not been lo M. A. When he 
entered into orders ; and decame in 4 {1 tort time rector of 
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the antiquities of his own country, 
vainted with Camden; and accompanied him 


15 e N 1590, in the ſearch of curioſities... 


in thele- enquiries, in which he ſpent 
1 years; 15 wa be leayi * ur- 
Way to Camden, be confined 


/ to ſuch 
antiquities 2s. ſeemed o concern cleft matters. ar 

ſome time, f with regard to eccleſiaſtical things that he 
could add letle or nothing to Fox's. work on that fubject, he 
N enquiries to perſons ¶ 51 ; and here be ſpared no 


at he had 8 1 make e cee volume ; 


m1 . | 
mn D. in 1693, and D. D. in 1595; in which 
of Weſton, he was appointed 
phe * at Bie ſhop's- 2 Lang, in the ſame county. He ſtill 
continued aſfiduqus in l the hiſtory of eccleſiaſtical 
perſons; and, having made an handſome addition to his for- 
mer collections, ub iſhed the whole in 1691, 4to, under the 
following title: Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, fince 
the firſt planting of the chriſtian religion in this Iſland; I 
gether with à brief Hiſtory of thay: Lives and memorable _ 
ARQions,.. ſo near as can be gathered of Antiquity [x]. It 
appears, by che dedication to lord Buckhurſt, that our author 5 
was at ed time chaplain. to this. nob!eman, who, being in 
high credit with queen Elizabeth, immediately , procured him 
ws biſhopric of Llandaff. This was ſaid to be 2 royal 
reward 5 his Catalogue, and this ſucceſs. of it Nn | 
bim to proceed. The defign was ſo much approved, that 
afterwards he found a patron of it in James 1. inſomuch, that 
Sir John Harrington, a favourite of prince Henry, wrote a 
treatiſe, by way of ſupplement to it, for that prince's uſe [0]. _ 
N. eng therefore devoted all the time he could ſpare from 
the duties of his function towards completing and perfeGiing 
op Catalogue ö eee another edition in 1615, wich 


del Preface io ths firſt clition of his” 


« Catalogu* of Engliſh Biſhops.” 


[x] This, containing only a cata- 


logue of the biſhops of Bath and Wells, 


was pudliſhed by Hearne, at the end of 
Johannes de hamftelle's chronicle 
from a MS. in the I of Trinity - 

college, Cambridge, of 
on hand- writing, Ke. Wien * x) 
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ne amhar's: 


e) It was. 3 purely tor ie 
private uſe of the prince, without any 


"intention to publith it; which was done 


afterwards,” with the title of ( A brief 
View of the State of the Church of 


Eygland.“ It is carried on only to 
the year 1608 (when it was mrinen) | 
ee authar's _ 


” — 
A 5 
4 x 1 
* 
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great additions” and | alterations [r I. But,” this being ven 
erroneouſly printed, by reaſon of His diſtance from th prefs, 
he reſolved to turn that misfortune into an advantage; and 
accordingly ſent it abroad the year after, in à new | 
latin dreſs; partly for the'vſe of foreigners, but more perhaps 
to vleaſe the kingſq J, to whom it was dedicated,” and whe 
In return gave him the biſhopric of Hefeford, , to which he 
was tranſlated in 1617.” In the mean time, vatious reports 
Paving been ſpread to his "diſadvantage, about His' ſecret" of 
correfponding already mentioned, and the thing coming at 
Iod do ee een king James, he was careful to com- 
"municate the ſectet to his majeſty; and, to gon vince him 
Thar it was a fact and not a fiction, he publiſhed his treatiſe 
under the title of Nuncius Inanimatus Utopfæ, 1629,” 
*8vo. In 1630, came out the third edition of his “ An» 
als of the Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and queen 
Mary,“ in latin, 4to; as did alfo a tranflation of them 
into engliſh by his ſon Morgan Godwin: alſo, the fame 
17 his ſmall treatiſe, intitüled, A Computation of the 
Value of the Roman Seſterce and Attic Talent,” After this 
he fell into a low and languiſhing diſorder, and died in 
April 1633. He married, hen a young man, the daughter 
of Wollton, biſhop of Exeter; by whom he had many 


* 
* 
4” 
ar 


C 


children. n 1 | 
_GODWIN (Dr. Tons), a learned engliſh writer, 
and an excellent ſchoolmaſter, was born in Somerſetſhire, 
1587; and, after a ſuitable education in e fs 
was ſent to Oxford. He was entered of Magdalen-hall in 
10602; and took the two degrees in arts 1606 and 1609. 
his laſt year, he removed to Abingdon in Berkſhire, having 
obtained the place of chief maſter of the free-ſchool there; 
and in this employ diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his induftry and 
abilities ſo much, that he brought the "ſchool into 'a very 
"flouriſhing condition; and bred up many youths who proved 
' ornaments to their country, both in church and ſtate. To 
* attain this commendable end, he wrote his Romane Hiſ- 
toriæ Anthologia [R].“ an engliſh expoſition of the roman 
- antiquities, © &c. and printed it at Oxford, in 1613, 4to. 
However, his inclinations leading him to divinity Ls J, he 
„ke Tee bruder ie tne ite e , AP 41 
now/ added, © whereunto, is prefixed, ,.. [a] The ſecond edition ws publiſh - 
A Diſcourſe concerning the firſt Con- ed in 1623, with conſiderable addi- 
_ verſion of our Britain unto the Chriſtian - tions. He alſo pri a % Florilegium 
Religion.“ Nel c bmaſicon, or a Survey of the Latin 
Lei It is well known how ridiculouſly « Tongue ty ?: 
fond James was of being eſteemed [os] In the preface to his “ Antho- 
a latin ſcholar. The title is, De logia, Kc.“ | 
Piæſulibus Angliæ Commentarius, 4c. 5 
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| 9 honour. any years; 585 upon l ry 
5 of e be 1 wie, whom, be be had a had martic | 
9 — wwght Ie at. t Abingdon ' ee fer 
e pieces 2 1e be publiſhed” " Thee 
7 bg to, e eAjon 137 Foreſigbt by Faith 
ow N nto th Dr. William Twite, of 
bury, in 0 3 5 125 a controverſy between 
id 


ber ; Aberein . 5 author is not to Have d to 
Beer on T, PR Jorn. at Mid N in 1635 
n 


a, very eminent 1 e © na liſhed **© Jewiſh 1 ad 
in.two,, volumes folly "Utrecht, 170. | He wrote 
pahliſhed about the tame period a 6c Hiſtory of the Jew | 
ch,” He was not. merely a ſcholar 1 fo called, 
be 7 7 taſte, and gave the world an = 
Hulk ba Painting,” jg another on ArchiteQure,” 


TH RT dara" 225 "very. Ka. 
the 0 5 0 He Was in "the con- 

and his life and charaQter are given at 
ap 8 by Voltaire. He poſſeſſed e moſt 
58 War joined to a reſtleſß a N of SU" 
which, perpetually involyed him in dil cultie; and finally. 
occatoned his Kah on the el ne of his exploits. 
was an Te W an inſurreQion. in England 1 in 

1 Ibid, t . the denrevof his aver- trioum damnatum, & 


Ta hane | | 
Fly can only be en ja his'own Way of anthologiam ' Fan 5 
exprefſing it; 'w 3 Si minus placeat, itlud dabis pueroru m 
curious 3; # Miraris, forſan & redarguis, circumſtrepentium ſuſur ria, inter quos 
quod nondum deſtiterim ab his elemen- nata eſt; placeat, iliad debes 'pnern- © 
taribäs; quaſi vita mihi vitalis foret, in rum crebris interrogationculis, quorum © 
_ hiſe& minuitus' iutegram meam . — Enodationes me vel invitum indies re- 
elodere, & votum unicum in his præviis ducunt ad hc. ſtud rr alias duam- 
bong  ſenium-. contrahere, 5 be Jadum jummſſem ſuas. fibi” fes habere 2 
ns nec me ſatis notis nec ludi Titers- / fie me amet Theelogia,” ſacratior mibi - 
pone Tenocinium minirnis — pagina in e e prone 
—— leges og dustidi- loco gegen : 6 5 | 
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f a pale ab ige i 
Kis life, Goettzs was apprehended, and, to rH ket ths! 1 
e, who imputed to bim 1270 df Wing they rd! ul 


people, 
from the tyrr 25 Charles, he . ; T 
GOEs US Witten, x yh ge 2 Fa S. 


eg ali critic. Among Aust h philolopic Af ies 4 ee x 
ſome annotations on >a which Burman as ſuh⸗ ; 
joe, to bis edition of that author. He Was ſor-in-laby” te 

"Go Heinſius, and died in 1686. 


EZ (Da HAN DE), a gs erate, 
lanquar 70 N of a 50 fam we know riot in wat 
Wa A ages brought up at the court of king Emanuel, whoſe 
_ valet de chat he was. Having a fitong pat on for tra- 2 
velling, he contrived to get a public deten and travelled 
through almoſt all the cout of Europe, contraQtin as he 
nt an acquaintance. with all the learned. Thus, at Dantzic,” | 
he was familiar with the brothers, John and Olaus Magnos:; * 
nd he ſpent five months at Friburg with” Eraſmus. He 
nes went to Italy, and was at Padua in 1884. He 
continued four years in this city, ſtudying under Lazarus 0. 
nafnicus; not, however, without making frequent excurfiohs © 
into different parts of Italy. "Here he got into the good graces 
of Peter, afterwards cardinal. Bembus, 6f Chriſt pher rel | 
drucius; . cardinal of Trent, and of James Sadolet. ' On 2s 
return to Louvain in 1538, he had recourſe to Conrad 
cenius and Peter Nannius, whoſe inſtruftions were of 25 
uſe to him, Here he applied himfelf to muſic and I 
in the former of which he made ſo happy 4 progreſs, chat he 
was qualified to compoſe for the churches. He matried at 
Louvain, and his deſign was to ſettle in this city, in order 
to enjoy a little repoſe afier 14 years ant wp 9 He continued 
here ſome time, and compo ed ſome wo but, a War 
breaking out between Charles V. and Heury II. of France, 
Louvain was beſieged in 1542. Goes has written 'the __— bh. 
of this ſiege, in which he bote a conſiderable” part; for. he put 
himſelf at the head of the ſoldiers, and cofitributed much t 
the defence of the town. When he was old, John III. of 
Portugal, recalled bim into bis country, in order to write the. 
hiſtory of it; but the favours this monarch loaded him with 
cteated him fo much envy, that his tranquillity was at an end, 
and he came to be accuſed; and, though he cleared himſelf 
from all imputations, was con to the town of Liſbon. 
Here he was one day found dead in his own houſe; and in ſuch+ - 
u manner, as to make it doubted whether he was ſtrangled by. 
his enemies, or died of an/-apoplexy-/ He wrote, Fides, 
Religio, Moreſque FZthioputt.” —* De Irnperio & Rebus 
Luſitanorum. — Hiſpaniæ. Car ha Urbis Oliſfiponenſis' Deſ- 


criptio. “ Y 


pre. Outomien d Rey Dom Emanuel: = Hiſtoria. 
e Dom bau; and other warb which have deen 
und are much e emed. Nicholas [Antoni 
92 por noir he is an ena vrriter, yet he has not Wνn⁰ 
— — — language it its eee however, inet 
be wondered at, conſidering how In bos ſpent t f 
1 Arm em a de. ü anty ty tt. 
GFE (Tuomas), an engli : SN ns born in RE 
in 1592, and" received bis rst learning at Walmmiutene 
ſchool: Thence he removed to Chriſt⸗church- college im 
Oxford; and took the degree of B. D. before he loft; ht 
univerſny. In 1629, he vas preferred to the living of Eaſt- 
Clanson in Surrey; Where. according to ine, he mer 
with à Xantippe of a wife, | whoſe intolerable tongue and 
tempet ſhortened his days ſo, chat he died in 1627. He 
_ wrote ſeveral pieces o- different ſubjects, among which ate 
five tragedies; none of which were publiſhed till ſome: year | 
after his death. wn! and Winſtanley have aſcribed a co 
medy te this author, called, . Cupid's Whirligig; but with... 
no appearance of probability; ſince the gravity. of his . 10 8 
was ſueh, that he dees not ſeem to Dit been capable of 
performance ſo ludlerous. In the latter part of his life he 
forſock the ſtage for the pulpit, and inſtead of plays wrote 
ſermons, ſome of which appeared the year he died. To theſe 
works may be added, his Latin Oration at the Funeral of 
Sir Henry Savile,” ſpoken and printed at Oxford in . 
anothef in Chrift-chuteh cathedral, at the funeral of Dr. 
Godwin, canon of that church, printed in London 1627. 
GOGAV A (Antonius HENVANNUs), a german ht 
cian; publiſhed at Venice in 1 894, 22 Neger en 
corum Elementorum,“ libri 35. ncht 
60GUET :(Axrony-Yvas),' a | hath 5 e m 5 
author of à celebrated work, intituled, . L' Origine des Loix, 
des Arts, des Sciences; & de leur Progres. chez les anciens 
Peuples, 158,“ 3 vols. 4to. His father was an advocke, ' 
and he was born at Paris in 1916. He was very —— 
as 10 abilities, and reckoned even dull, in his early years 
bun his underſtanding developing itſelf, he applied to 
and at length produced dhe above work. The reputation he 
bring th y it! was great; but he enjoyed it a very mall time; 
Ty ſame year of the: — which diſorder, it ſeems 
ys miſerably dreaded. it is remarkable, that Conrad 
7 * whom he left his library and MS: was ſo deeply 
affected with dae denen of his frien „ 60 Annen 
Hmm Geraten Nn 
Sorbas {Muticron: a ee ne, * n 
eirinan und — Wat born ut Bieuotal scn 
ENS in 
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and was a Proteſtantvof the comnſeſſidm of Gelen 
— adied the civil law at Altorf. under Conrade Ritturſhu - 
—— he · boarded; and returned in 1698 to Biſ- 
choſfsel. CG oldaſt was always poor and had no other ſub- 
tende but what, he acquired by the publication of books. 
His was wat, when he publiſſied any work, to ſend copies of 
it to the magiſtrates and great people, from whom he uſyally, 
_ received! ſomtthing more than the real value; and his con- 
dition was fuch, that his friends imagined they did him vaſt 
ſervice,/ in helping him to curry on this miſerable traffic. 
Init 569, he lived at. St. Gal, in tlie hauſe of a; gentleman, 
vhO declared himſelf his patron, and whoſe name was Scho- 
dinger! The fame! vear he went to Geneva, and lived there 
_driche:honſk of proftſſor | Leftius;| with the ſons gf Vaſſan, 
| whoſe 7preceptor |! he was. In 4602, he went to Lauſanne, 
decadſe he conld- live cheaper there, than at Cenera. His, 
patron Schobinger adviſed him to it; but with this reſtriction, 
fays he. that you refrain; hereafter from your frequent re- 
movals, which are not for your advantage or credit, and have 
made you ſuſpected of an odd turn of temper among ſome. 
rſons; Who late y complamed of it to me at Turich.“ 
1 his paſſage is mo from the fiſth letter off a collection 
ptinted at Francfort in 1088, with this title, % Virorum cla- 
riß worum & doctorum ad Melchierem Goldaſtum Epil 
tolæ, :4to; vand- it is from ee er dee memoirs 
of him are originally ext acte l. heh ig! 2 
Notwichſtanding Scobinger's A be ee ſoon 
after 10 Geneva; aud, upon the recommendation of Lectius, 
was appointed ſeeretarys to the duke of Bouillon This place 
be did mot keep long; for he was at» Francfort- in 100g, and 
had a ſettlement at Forſteg 1 in 1604. In 1606, be lived at 
Biſchoffsel; d here he complained of not being ſafe on the 
ſcore ot his religion, which rendered him odious even to his 
relations. He was at Francfort in 1600, where he married 
. 5 continued till 1610, in very bad: eircumſtances. We 
not know what became of him afterwards only that he 
— his wife in 1630, and died himſelf in 635. He was a 
man of capricious temper, and bis ee has been 
complained of ; not that we are to believe: All. that Scioppius 
has ſaid againſt him, as well becauſe Scioppius Was very 
abuſive, as becauſe he ſuppoſed Gbldaſt to he the man ho 
had furniſhed, Scaliger with mate nals for. compiling thg faire, 
- Intituled, „ Munſterus Hypobblimæus. The greateſt A 
of the writings: publiſhed by Goldaſt are: not his pro 
ductions, but only reduced by him into a body, or ppblithed, 
from MISS. in libraries: and by this it appears, that be Was 
one aß ihe moſt indeſatigaLlc mea in hg Nur. aui 
(tt - 5 i | &- 1, 1 
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8 given nich u 
by is x perſon”, ſays ſo 
his country, by p obi 1 th Gers 
nany, that andoubtedly oper) would” ave meintzin⸗ 
him in the P. e if he had lived" ih thoſe times.” 
And elſewhere, Then this more valyable and certain kind 
of leartiing,” meaning the public law of the german empire, 
«was promoted in Germany at the beginning of this cen 
y Melchior Goldaſt, who neither Had, nor aps ever will 
have, an equal in illuſtrating the affulrb of ermany,” at 
whioſe guidance a mofe ex mig Nl of the empire began 
by degrees to prevail amon . jy | 
We omit to tranſcribe . titles of his works, they deut 
very numerous, very long, and not very intereſt 
Engliſhman; but the curious . reader may yd them Ni kin 
length in Niceron's „ Memoires,” &c.” and lon 5 Barret, mbed 
Fee him an idea of them in Bayle's © Dictionary 
tte N f OHN Es rAchius), | of Magde urg 
Was famous as à tranflator of various greek writers into latin, 
and in icular of Heredotus, Pauſanias, and Kenophon. 
He was rn in 1701, and died in 177% 
GOLDMAN ieee), Dorn at Becht in 18a; Wis: 
'author of many works; thoſe moſt known ate a Treatiſe on 
Military Arebitecture;“ and another, De iu Proportiona- 
55 8 both of which haye great merit. He died in 
 COLDSMITH or GOULDSMITH (Fen), lived in 
the reign of Charles I. and tranſlated the latin play of Grotius 
called Sophompareas, or hiſtory of Joſeph, into engliſh verſe, 
Th he author and his tranſlation were both highly comm 2 | 
GOLDSMITH (OLives),' a poet, and one of th | 
whoſe wit, inſtead of diminiſhing, ſerved rather to increaſe 
his 'misfortunes. He was born at Roſcommon, in Ireland, 
in fy and, being a third ſon of four, was intended by his 
father for the church. | With this view he was trained in the 
claſſics, and ſent to os of; Dublin, in June 1744; 
where he obtained the A. in 1749, but rw 4 
wards rurned his thoughts to e and went to Edinb 
in 1751. Here bis beneficent diſpofftion, as we are to 
oon volved him in difficulies; and he was obliged — 
elpitately to leave Scotland, in conſequence of having engaged 
1 to pay a n ſum of money" for © a, e N 
udent 15 . 
In 1754; he arrived} at Sunderland near Newcaſtle, where 
he was arreſted at the fuit of à tailor in Edinburgh, to whom 
he bad given ſecurity for his friend; but, by che favour of 
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ay nn in the — who probably ami 1 bis wit, 
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much as ied his. want of. 2 he was ſoon 
17 5 age (07 Sr, 25 aſſed over in a N 
p to N Bruſſels, then, WAS 


t of Flanders; 4 77 ſpending ſome 
Seralbu we 2 * 2 x od es gk Mm degree of My, 
he accompanied an 15 ge mea 9 ee 
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It is an Wr at this 1 ingenious baker 
made the wateſe part of his tour op, oot,, having, left Eng 
with 257 le money ; bu 9 alot bic turny, 
ith an almoſt each aſtic gin a for. ſeeing th 
paying. . different countries and people, he was not | 
cotiraged by any apparent difficulties. He had ſome know edge 
of the french language, and of muſic; be played tolerably,w 
on the german flute, which, from an amuſement, became at 
times à means of ſubſiſtence, His learning and other attain- 
ments procured him an hoſpitable reception at moſt of the 
religious houſes; and his müſic made him welcome to the 
peaſants of Flanders and Germany: e whenever I approached 
a peaſant's houſe towards nightfall,” he uſed. to ſay, "I played 
one of my moſt merry tunes; and. that n procured me 
not dnly a lodging, but ſubſiſtence the next day ſ u. 
The higher ranks, it ſeems, pag, not any dalle for his mu 
„ they always 50 5 my performance NEED and — 
made me any return for my endeavouts to pleaſe mem. 
On his arrival at Geneva, he became a travelling tutor to a 
young man, who was articled to an attorney; but, on uner- 
edly receiving a fortune, was determined to ſee the world. 
I his wary youth, in the contract with his preceptor, made a 
proviſo, that he ſhould be permitted to goyern himſelf; and he 
was a manager of his money to a parſimonious extr | 
During Goldimith's Res.” in Switzerland, he aſfid _ 
cultivated, his poetical talent; and thence ſent the. firſt 
of his epiſtle, called“ The Traveller, to his brother, a 
clergyman. in Ireland; who, giving up fame and fortune, had 
retired early to happineſs and 5 N (nx that theſe alwa 
go together) on an income of 4ol. a From Geneva the 
eptor and pupil viſited the ſouth of Fre France, where diſagree- 
ing (for, Goldſmith had probably too many humours of his 
own to attend to thoſe of other people) they 3 N from 
each other; and our poet was; left once more upon the world 
at large. He traverſed, however, through many, difficulties, 
the greateſt part of France; and, bending his ues Oe. 
Ae arrived at Dover in 17158. a 
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bo le To this he, probably Aodes in bis Traveller; 4 | 858 75 f 2 Wl 
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nales were fo" low on bis fett 
ie 70 N. e ot to London; Where, thougl 


rhe 
ir ops. 5 journeyman, His rnd . 


5 5 uncbu e 1 15 N 
treated by theſe wich contempt A ult; büt, 
A chemiſt dern FN fron, ck with the 0 
manner, 75 'to his forlofn N took him 
laboratory; Where he continued, till] 1 ed 
old frie Dy „Sleign was in London. as ONe 

Sade et, 'who formerly ſaved bim from We 1 5 "oy 
togk him under 2 care, till ſome eſtabliſhment : could | 
on for 1 05 Shortly 5 & became an "alliftant i in i 

the 8 s at the acai y at Tout oy then a writer 

fn 05 . The Pots Le 1 aſte 9 ards he was 15 
played in he lic in w h His itiren 
ee e e e of ER 
Pen if emed now to take hab BR af 's "man. 
Had long n pe fimplicity of his 1 
inte 100 of fs heart, and the merit of his produRions, ma 
bis Baby acceptable to the better ſort; and he emerg: 
from apartments he had near the Old Bailey, 19, The 8 
air. of the Temple; wine. e took handſon xe cham 

lived in a teel ſtyle. His“ ee 1 5 ty 1J 15 : 

0 . his nr on the Hi | 160 of 
dod- na n, 2 dy,” rai 
Pos to. AT ele that HER 9 57 a 
Mage, „ee dhe Stoops to Conquer, &c No,” hs, 
the acceſs bf theſe ices,” by which EE ed vaſt 
eirbumſtances Were V no means prol ſperous ; and. h 
biographer it utes to two cauſes; p partly to &þ e Uberalit 
of his diſpoſit on, Which made N ive away bis in 0 
9 wit and "Te nk hyp partly to de e abi 

aming, the arts 0 W Cc (as ma ey 
little u enen, 1 b 95 
Wich all his een, wid power de does 
car to have been either wiſe or happy. 81 us: agg 
iſdom cough has appeared; and his e 


. Thoug 
"honeſt, "humane, and, generous, he Was i 1975 
: ecvith, and ſullen ; and ſpleen has run ſo hi 
at he 1 ls ſaid to have cken left a may at, of e cony 
den ly in the evening, in order to | | 
is fortunes.” Can LS NEON more extreme 


be, os 


ſeem to have. been for happineſs,” 


oa ?  Thelatter part of his life was embittered by a vio 
en bat ani” with other vexations, Ts =—_ 


— 
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e dee fate be; 


bug feyer, which im properly * 
5 pit at che. oi April 9% 5 
b, like” 80 l , e ie, and Other nb ſubftfted 


pens, 1s ſuppoſ la bem to JO "fel his aa ne 
Pur? 555 An he RI little ono concern. 


0 
5 Wet Vene e of arabic at Leyden, alt of 
W wi the. 5 5 75 i 


eſca his 2 r 
010 5 0 17 oh 11 11 A Gs 1 langu es, 
5 to phyfic and Pin neit he fhall RE 
ithout the e His 1 :ing ade 
took a Journey ney to France with, the ducheſs de la Tremont 
en, being invited io teach the greek guage at Wa , 
he acc ted the employ, and would have held it longet, h 
nok that city been reduced again to the dominion of the fren 
Na year following. e change, Golius reſolved 
555 Holland. He had earl y taken a liking. to Erper 
ivs, the arabic profeſſor at Leyc n; by the help 'of, 1 00 
lectures, together with his uſual diligence, he, had ma ade A 
great propreſs in. the, arabic tongue, and contrafted an inti 
mate friendſhip with his maſter, In this diſpoſition, having 
obtained an opportunity of attending the Dutch embaſſador,is 
11642,to tte Soο t of Morocco, he conſulted. with ha ne ar 
took" proper inſtruQtions from him, for the improvement of 
both j in that language; for the profeſſor was. Js ent ſo far, 
that, having never lived i in the countr yr Ons it flouriſhes, and 
18 polen, he met 7, ih 90 words, proverbs, and terms, 
whoſe meaning © he rather gueſſed at than really knew. | 
Here Ji dire Y his pupil to obſerye carefully every pro- 
. of nature, art, or cuſtom, which, were un 
ee in 4 Rt ; and. to dele ide them, ſetting, down the 
Foe name , and the derivation of 3 it, if known. 
e alſo gave him a 2 er directed to that prince, together x wb 
Ae v of a Grand Atlas, and a New Teſtament, in a 
Tbeſe procuted him a moſt gracious reception from. ! New 
Zidali, en king of Morocco, who declared; a "particular fa- 
| "Hoo in mern, and afterwards read them frequently. 
'Th 115 mean time, Golius made ſo good uſe of Erpenius's | 
advice . he attained a, perfect All 3 in the arabic tongue; 
He Wt lame curichity, that led him into the knowledg 1 
| ſoms and learning of that country, made bm? Very 
Agel able to the doctors and ccurtiers. To this. means, 
became Fe r & to 755 amballador, who, 
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3 becauſe his affairs, v 
Adviſed to pre nt to; his majeſty. a Wri 
Hine: in ine arabic ;charaRer,, and language, - nd. 
tian ſtyle 1 ee vory de e 255 Ga e | : 
| e was aſtoniſhed at: the: bes N TE 

| both 2 the, wmeing and the, e eu 8 
Teſips, or ſecretaries. ſhewed them 1 15 | 
aduvireds.” Wpereupon 17 immedia 4 9 "Eno tf 
ſador to know who dx woe ow. T vp it. was | 
done 2 Golius, defir dense, 4 

_ king king han. . arabic, |, R's 2 4 pant 
- that he, underſtood. his majeſty, yery, well, but could got any 
wer him 17 7 hy resſon of its guttural pronuneiation, 
to which his 4 not futficiently. iguxed, This: 
was aceepted by the King, who granted che ambaſſa 
.queſt, and diſpatched. him imimedistelf.  Goliy! £ 
in Fiala. with. ar bagks, unknown. in e 


d 
Fer and Mosses wich he zelolyed.| to .trandlate.) 1 
communicated Rd, Erpenius, who 15 knew, 
valve of them, hut did not live: lng enough to 15 en 1 
treaſures. that profeſſor dying in Nov. 1624, after 
mending this ee ee . lar 7 the cura e 


uni verſity for his ſucceſlor. Wage was comes 45 
and, Golins ſaw: himlſe! Ker in the zrabie chai 
Shich he filled with {o 4 een that the great, E 
penius WAS 


was not m 1 2 to. 791i! 
A mind Jeſs; Foy val oa a Uh of knowle age Sevi 
have ſet down, Oey. here; but Golius. ſtill thirited after 
farther . d, being e that this 17 — only 
be had from the rb. 7 applied to, his f — 
for leave to take 4 jouney to the | Levant + and d.abtaine 
ters patent from the prince of Orange, dated e 35. 5 7 
He let out immediately for Aleppo, where, by conupy 
teen months, after Which, making excarſi Cont Into Arabia, 
towards Meſopotamia, he went by land to Conſtantinople, in 
any. * Vornehns Hago, eb r from olland.20 - 
the Porte, Here the governor of the coaſt of eg 
bim ne 950 of. his pfeaſant gardens and curious lib 
which retirement, be applied himſelf; Wholly. ae 
the Arabic hiſtorians ànd geographers, w writings ny 
till then either unknown to, or had not been; 2 
him. Upon his return to the _— diſcovering 
in converſation with che great men'there 9 e 
of what be had fead, he excited, ſuch e that à prin 
.cipal officer of the empire treated with binde upon going v 
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the Grand Signor common, and dee belg e 
re, in order to deſeribe the fituation of — 5 With moe en- 
Af geſs than was dont in the then preſent maps. He excuſed 

Himſelf on pretence of the outh Which he had taken tothe 

States, baten reality on account'of the Batiger SF uch an um- 

— — . Here alſo he found his fill in Phofic of inne 
bd fee Ih ji procurißg Fim the favour and reſpe@ of che grab. 

dees; from Whom, ue he Would tale mo fers] he'reveived 
many valuable ad ich preſets; Nor was this all, ſeveral 

ore coltly favours were conferred upon him, with a Lief 
ieiting lis Bay. He Hved four ves among them, in- che 

2 of ot monificent careſſes „ havin _ 

fe 


meaſute ſatisfied Ais chixſt of Eaſtern learitving made 
If abfolute mater of the Turliſp, Perſida, 4 4 "Arabic, 
HE returned in 1629, laden with evtions- MISS. which 
le been ever ſince the glory ef the uni verſſey library ut en. 
He did not intend, however, chat e dl ee dende ock- 
ed up from the wertd. 00 the comrary, as (Gon a % is 
ed at home, he began to tHink'6f mating the beſt uſe of 
rem, by communicating: them to the püblie; and, to facili- 
tate che reading of thepf, he printed aß c Rrabie Lexicon” 
Zac a neu edition of “ Erponius's Granithar; 'etilarged with 
Notes and Editions ; z ite which" alſo, he ſubjeined ſoveral 
pieces of x try, exttacted from th&Atabinh* e 
ticularly Tograr and Ashes, Bu His views'wer K 
mited within the bonds l Bbreße! e ta debe N- 
witneſs of the wretched thats « of ch! iſtianity in the Mzhometan 
\cotititries;and faw it itt the compalſis rofa fellow-chtiftian, 
He reſolved, therefpte, to make his fill in their langyi 
ſerviceable to them, and hert in his zeaf was very remark 
Nobody . rongly for great offices' of ſtate} and 
in the proſecution 6 their views; as he did to procure 
edition erte Ne Teffatnent” in their original language; 
wich a trattflatton into the vulgar gretk'by a Archmandrite, 
-which he" 50 75 with the States to R te the Greek 
cbütch, — ng under the Maheme ranny and, as 
Joie of thete Eine uſe the arabic tongue Si deine fer- 
vice hie took care to have diſperſed among them an arabic 
tranſlation of the Cihfeftion of the reformed Froteſtanits, to- 
ether with the Catechiſin a | Littiegy | nd rr 26 


unolid bien, A eds 


"+4 $6 b th an G (6 Eibe Pon bite 
. who e ſtad grants tu the Ar 5 who 


_Arabjq,a5, well as the phraſes 1 0 e erer o - 
to relig 9 3 and could accommodg! e Co- bor £' 1 248 ore hoo whe 
as Wie 0 the — of every body; ther the States Xn fy iron 
— big big ip na did ndt:qrapdle the — i to them, 
| ye too ing and abſtruſe. till the work was finiſhed; — 10 


ous kept this Armenian two years they agreed to his propoſal, and tikewiſe 
and a half at his houfe; and promiſed made a bandſome preſent to himſelf, O 


However, 


„ 


- 
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However, intent a8 8 upon the . religion. 
* learning abroad, he did not t neglect. his duty at home, 


which was now become double to what it had been befong 


$ laſt journey to the Eaſt; for, the curators, ne his ab- 
ence; had honoured him with an additional em 22 of a very 
different nature ſrom the former, viz. the proſeſſorſhip of ma- 
thematics, to which he was choſen in 1626. He diſcha rged. 
the functions * gan with the higheſt applauſe for 4 
He was al n anker in ordinary: to the 
— itos? he arabic, turkiſh, perſian, aud | other eaſtern 
languages; for which he had an annual penſion, and a pteſent 
of à chain of gold with a very, beautiful; med d, which he 
wore a8 &- bags of his office, He went through the fatigue 
of all theſe poſts with the leſs difficulty,. as he always,enjoyed. 
a good Rate of health, which, however; he was careſul to 
preſerve, by temperance. i. diet, and: abſtinence.; from en- 
feehling pleaſutes. By, At means his. [conftitution was ſo 
firm, what at dhe, age boy ex he: zrayelled on foot all the 
way from tbe; Wau to the Wahal,, aJourney; of fourteen. 
hours, This was, in 16662 andi,be; died Sept. a8, 1667 
haying paſled.(throue 11 — acade mig honouls, and made him · 
ſelf as much xeſpeRed..for bis virtue ahd dach, as, Wale | 
learning. 1 239316); 36; . 4 n 
"Though he nee called: an atk ſcholar,. yet bis 
chifexcellence Jay in philology and the languages; for Which 
he had ſo great aghatural a nt, that, though he did not 
in ſeriouſly to 15 0 aka, lar guage till he was 
fty-four, he made him 6 o perfeftly et of it as to 
wo a large dictionary in it, which Was e at London. 
He could ene as much for the Turkith language; and 
he made ſuch a progteſs ih the Chineſe, that he was ahle to 


read and under = their bogks; though he began late to 


learn tlie language, of Which 10 Know the characters 827 6 
no flight matter, fince, they amqunt to the number of 8000. 
Beſides the boobs which he finiſhed. and printed, he, left ſer 


veral MSS., of others, which would have, been no ways in⸗ 


ferior to them, had he lived to complete them. He had begun 
Ar and ;Hifarical, Dictionary for. the jo wei 
countei ; wherein the names of men and places, thtougu- 
out the, Kaſt, were explained. He had long given expedda- 
tions of a new editien of the * Kokan,“ with 2 tranflation 
and a ae 4 32 "iS a 315 T's "hp 1 : 
Amidſt all chis profound 8 his ii e plan,” 

wh ud practical. He lamented and. abhorred the fadions 
ud Nog eſpecially; about oa. terns matters, Which Jdife 
— er he could not 1 = ye / divinity. 
looks on as a leience: he thoughz the th d expoſed to 
Von. * W . danger, 
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danger, Ion by men of knowledge and learning! who thos 
Introduotd philoſophy into Anale merely for tho * of 
diſputing. - 

e married a lady five 2550 farnily; and well oled, 
with whom he lived twenty- ſour years, and who ſurvived him, 
together with two ſons, who ſtudied the civil "law at Leyden, 

and became confiderable men in Holland. Ses Fuuebr. 
Orat. Jac. Gotii a Gronov. & Swert Athen. ſe, ih. 
SOLIS (PETER), brother of the preced bom at 
He went to Aleppo in the character of a miſſionary. 
He vob the order of Barefooted Carmdlites, and eſtabliſhed 
z monaſtery of his order on the ſummit of Mount Libanus. 
He was an excellent arabian ſcholar, and Fe CN 
| works both in arabie and latin. 
SLT ZIUS (Hesar), a famous painter 84 
was born in 1658, at Mulbrec in the duehy of leber and 
learned his art at Haerlem, where he married. Falling into 
2 bad ftate of health, which yas attended with a ſhormeſs of 
breath-and ſpitting of blood, he reſolved to travel in Italy. 
is friends remonſtrated againſt this, but he anſwered, that 
„he had rather die learning ſomething than live in ſvch a 
languiſhing tate.” Accordingly, he paſſed through moſt of 
the chief cities of Germany, where he viſited the painters, 
and the curious; and went to Rome and Naples, where he 
ſtudied the works of the beſt maſters, and defigned an in · 
finite number of pieces after them. To prevent his being 
known, he paſſed for his man's ſervant; pounding, , that he 
was maintained and kept by him for his kill in painting: and 
by this ſtratagem he came to hear what was ſaid of bis works, 
_ without being known, which was a high ſure to him. 
His difguife, his diverſion, the exerciſe of travelling, and 
the different air of the countries through which he travelled, 
had ſuch an effect upon his conſtitution, that he recovered his 
former health and vigour. He relapſed, however, ſome time 
after, and died at Haerlem in 1617. Mr. 2 has 
the following teſtimony of bis merit as à graver: iar 
Goltzius,” lays he, ** was a Hollander, and nota only 2 
good and judicious choice, to have pee him compara- 
ble to the profoundeſt maſters that ever handled the burin ; 
for never did any exceed this rare workman': witneſs thoſe 
things of his after. Gaſporo Celio, &c.—and, in particular, 
his incomparable imitations after Lucas Van Leyden, in 
The Paſſion, the Chriſtus Mortnus, or. Fieta; and thoſe 
other {ix pieces, in each of which, he ſo accurately purſues 
Durer, Lucas, and ſome others of the old maſters, as make 
it almoſt impoſſible to diſcern mare fraud. He was 
k . an excellent r 
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GOTT Hoss r), 4 german writer, wat born at 
Vemloo, in the'duchy of Gueldres'in 1526. His father wan 


a2 painter; and he was himſelf bred up in this art, learning the 


principles of it from Lambert Lombard. But be did little 


at painting, and ſeems to have quitted it early in life ; for he 


had a partieblar turn to antiquity, and eſpecially to the ſtudy 
of medals, to which he etitirely devoted himſelf. He con- 


fideted medals as the very foundation of true hiſtory; and tra- 


velled througli France, Germany, and Italy, in order ta 
make collections, and to draw from them what lights: he 
could. His reputation was high in this reſpect, ſo that the 
cabinets of the curious were every where open to him; and 
on this account it was, that he was honouted with the free- 
dom of the city of Rome in 156). He was the author of 
ſeveral excellent works, as, lmperatorum fere omnium vi- 
ve imagines à J. Ceſare ad Carolum V. ex veteribus numiſ- 
matibus.” . Faſti Magiſtratuum, & triumphorum Roma- 
norum ab U. C. uſque ad Auguſti ohitum. “ De Origme 
& Statu Populi Romani. “ Vitæ & res geſtæ J. Cæſaris & 
Auguſti Cæſaris, ex Nummis & Inſeriptionibus Antiquis,” 
and other treatiſes; in all Which he applies medals to the 
clearing up of ancient hiſlory, He was ſo nice and accurate 
in publiſhing chem, that he had them printed in his own - 
houſe, and corrected them himſelf : nay,” he even went fo 
far as to engtave the plates ſor the medals with his own. 
hands. Accordingly, his books were admired all over Eu- 
rope, and thought an ornament to any library. The learned 
beſtowed the higheſt eulogies upon them. Lipſius, ſpeaking 
of the Faſti Conſulates,“ ſays, that * he knows not which 
to admire moſt, his diligence in ſeeking ſo many coins, his 
happineſs in finding, or his ſkill in engraving them Scali- 
ger ſpoke as well of this work, as his great foul could con- 
deſcend to ſpeak, when he ſays, Golrzrus nihit me docet, 
ſcio omnia illa; fed eſt bonus liber pro tyronibus;” that is, 
Goltzius teaches me nothing ; I know all thoſe things: but 
it is a good book for beginners. His books, however, 
though they abound with erudition and curious knowledge, 
muſt be read with ſome caution; for, there are many falſe 
medals in them, which Goltzius adopted -for real antiques. 
It could not be, but that many errors of this'nature muſt be 
committed by a man, whoſe love and veneration for Roman 
antiquities was ſuch, that he gave to all his children nothing 
but Roman names, ſuch as Julius, Marcellus, &c. ſo that 
he mipht'cafily receive for antiques what were not ſo, out of 
pute fondneſs' for any wing of that kind. Upon this prin- 

ciple, it is probable, that he took, for his ſecond wife, the 


vwidoꝶ of the * Smetiusy whom he married 


2 ; more 
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more for the fake of Smetius s medals and in ſeriptions tian 
for. any thing er to herſelf. However, ſhe was even 
with him if he did; for ſhe was very ill natured,” and plagued 
him in ſuch à manner as to ſhorten his days, He died at 
- Bruges in 15, ed l eee e en, 
OMAR ((Frxancis),: native of Bruges, à famous and 
ſtrenuous defender of the calviniſtic do&rines, againſt Armi- 
nius and his followers. He was a very learned man, particu- 
larly in the / oriental languages. Several treatiſes, which he 
wrote at different times, were collected into a volume, and 
printed at Amſterdam, in 1645. He died at Groningen, 
where he was firſt divinity and then hebrew profeſſor in 1641. 
| -. GOMBAULD.(Jon Oc1tR DE), a french poet, was 
born in 1 565, at St. Juſt de Luſſac, near Brouage in Saint- 
engue. | He was a gentleman by birth, and his breeding 
was ſuitable to it. After a foundation of grammar-learaing, 
he finiſhed his ſtudies at Bourdeaux'; and having gone 
through moſt of the liberal.ſciences, under the beſt maſters 
of his time, he betook himſelf to Paris, in the view of 
making the moſt of his parts; for, being the cadet of a fourth 
marriage by bis father, his pattimbnial finances were a little 
ſnort. At Paris he ſoon introduced himſelf to the know- 
ledge of the polite world, by ſonnets, epigrams, and other 
ſmall poetical pieces, Which wete generally applauded: but, 
reaping no other benefit ſor the preſent, he was obliged to uſe 
the ſtricteſt œconomy, to ſupport a tolerable figure at court, 
till the aſſaſſination of the king by Ravillac, in 1610. This 
extraordinary incident provoked every muſe in France. The 
ſubje& was to the laſt degree intereſting, and furniſned our 
poet with one of thoſe opportunities, which are ſaid to fall in 
every man's way once in his liſe of making his fortune, He 
did not let it ſlip. but exerted his talent to the utmoſt on the 
occaſion; and the verſes he made pleaſed the queen-regent, 
Mary de Medicis, ſo highly, that ſhe rewarded him with a 
penſion of 1200 crowns; nor was there a man of his condi- 

tion, that had more free &ceſs to her, or was more kindly 
received by her. He was alſo in the ſame favour with the 
ſucceeding regent, Anne of Auſtria, during the minority of 
Lewis XIV. 52 b l. Ait. ; 594 {$1 HA 

In the mean time, he was, conſtantly ſeen at that delicious 
meeting place of: all the perſons of quality aud merit, the 
houſe of Mad; Rambouillet. This was like a ſma-l; choice 
court, leſs numerous indeed than that of the-Louvre, but, to 
fav the truth, more excellent; ſince nothing approached this 
Temple of Honour, where Virtue itſelf was Worſhipped un- 
der the name of the incomparable Artenice, but what de- 
ſerved her approbation and eiteem. Such Was that manſion 
2 4 2 8 5 | * | of 
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' of politeneſs, which entitel engiged thi heart of Gerben, . 
AS vented if with great pleaſure, as well as with - 


more aſſidulty than any other, 5 Louvre not excepted. 
Thus he paſſed — in a. way the moſt agreeable to“ 
poet and ft length devoted himſelf entirely Anas bellos 
lettres. He publiſhed ſeveral: Things which were ſo many 
proofs of excellence in this way Iz] ; ſq that he grew tobe 
one of thoſe choice ſpirits, who make up the miniſtry in tlie 
republic of letters, and form the ſchemes df its advandement. 
In this em ploy we find him among thoſe feu men of wit, 
5 _ ings in-x626 gave riſe to tlie Abademy of Belies 
Lettres wy by cardinal Richelieu A]; and, accort- 
ingly, 1 became à member of that ſociety at its firſt in- 
ſtitution. He was one of the three Wilo was appointed to 
examine the ſtatutes of the new academy e e 
aſterwards finiſhed memoirs for complet * March 1a, 
1638, he read a diſcourſe before the upon Je ne 
ſeal quoi,“ which was the fixth of thoſe proc for ſome yrats 
| jw === ne een at ane Vel the, firſt day of e 
we. ir n nns 
le lived many years in the enjoyment of theſe hands, 
and, what is more eſſential, with good finances, which: 
wete- increaſed with an additional penſion from M. Seguire, 
chancellor of France. Theſe marks of eſteem ſet his merit 
in the moſt conſpicuous light g eſpecially vhn it is conſider· 
ed that he openly: profeſſed the reformed and was 
indeed à zealous Huguenot: but he preſerded Himſelf from 
any ill effects of this by: #':degree'at prudence, very uncom- 
mon in-mentof his. profefſion. He had always el very 
good health; but, as het was one day walking in his room, 
which was cuſtomary-. witli him, his fobt Alipptd and, fall- 
ing down; he hurt himſelf ſo, that he was obliged [almoſt 
conſtantly to keep his bed to che end of his life, which 
laſted near a century. tlowvtver; in 165%, whein at the age 
of 90, he publiſhedea large collection of. epigrams; and, 
many years aſter, a tragedy called 4 Danaides;” TRis was 
ſome time before mg death; which did not happen ull = 
—_— 92d year £153 :5695 „ ails diese 
. be is repreſented tall and well dinpedpett a 
prcful ape, mw __ the. air An ny PRs ia his 
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2 nheliondorgeiny ſinoere in his piety, amd 

inſt all temptations. Hie mind was as oble..as 

1 on was agreenble : he had an upright ſoul, and was 
naturally: virtuous. His genius was elevated, but more judi- 
-cious than fanciful. , He was of a hot and haſty temper, 
much inclined to anger, though he had a grave and refſeryed | 
-countenance, His poſthumous works: wore inted in Hol- 
land in 2678, . this title, Traites & de Mon- 
fieur Gombauld fur la Religion.” They contain religions 
.difcourſcs, and were moſt eſteemed of all Nis works, by;bum- 
ſelf; he compoſed them from a principle of charity, with a 
defign to amore che rd _ agen owes 
in thear-faith. | 
oi 'GOMERSAL. eee Bed; in che 890 of Charles 
the. Firſt, and was of ſome: eminence as a poet. He vas 
.; ſtudent of Chriſt- church, Oxford. Where be took. his 
batchelor's and maſters degrees; and, in 1622. ont 
bachelor af divinity. He has leſt ſe veral ſermons amd 
poems. both of which have been commended. His beſt 
piece is called * The Levites Revenge, containing, Poeticel 
RY agar as chapter of Judges.” he 

40 ki HAT KOCH 4 SSUE 

+ GOMEZ (De.Civ1DAD, best ALyazzz), a latin. post. of 
-Guadalaxara, in the diſtrick of Toledo, His compoſitions 
were well teccived in Spain, Amang the moſt popular of 
His publications were Ihe Proverbs of Solomon in verſe. 
The re of St. Pau}; in elegiac verſe, and. 2 de an 
the Golden Fleece.” He died in 1838. 

GOMEZ (D CasTRo ALVAREZ); was hom. near 
Toledo, and was reſpeſted by many ſor his unte, 
He wrote 5 The Hiſtory of Cardinal, Ximenes . 

GOMEZ , (MaoDtLi ing. ANGELICA Poisson. DE), A 
french lady, who obtained ſome-.celebrit as a writer of ro- 
mances and theatrical pieces. Her com 8 are ay nu- 
merous, but in no very GIN eſtimation. {1 0 0 19 

GONDI (Jonn abr), afterwards cardinal as Reins: was 
born in 1613, and died in 1679. He was a doctor of the 

Sorbonne, and afterwards coadjutor to his uncle the archr 
biſnhop of Paris; __ at length, after many intrigues, in 
which bis reſtleſgan unbounded ambition engaged him, be- 
came a cardinal. I his extraordinary man has drawn. his own 
character in his memo which are written with fuch an 
air of grandeur, impetuc di Senins, and % 3 
gives us a very ſtrong . repreſentatian; Ar | 
Was 2 man who, from the greateſt degree debauchery, and _ 
ſtill languiſhing under its conſequences, Be beet to the peo 
ple, and made himſelf adored by dad. breatlied. 1 


9 


but the ſpirit of Aion and ſedition. Atthea FOO twenty-three, 
he had been at the head of a conſpiracy againſt the life of cardi- 
nal Richelieu. Voltaire ſays, that he was the firſt biſhop wh 
_ carried on à war without the maſk of religion : however, his 
ſchemes turned out 10 Ill at the long run, that be was obliged to 
from France. He went into Spain and Italy, and afhſte at 
Ro conelave at Rome, which raiſed Alexander, VII, ko th 
tificate. This pontiff not making good his Pronniſes. to 
the cardinal, he left Italy; and went in 0 ermany, N into 
EP 


* and England. Alter having nt the liſe of an exile 
and Vagabond for five or fix years, he obtair leave Po! 
certain terms to return to bis own country Which now h 
conld do with fafety, His friend cardinal, Mazarine- being 15 
in 1661, He was afterwards at Rome, aud afſiſted in th 
conclave which choſe Clement 1X ; but, upon his Ein 
France, retired from the world, and ende d his life Uke ap 
loſopher: which made Voltaie ſay, 15 55 « in his 1 
lived like Catiline, and like e 8 his old nN . 
retreat he wrote his 2 „ ſeveral parts of which, 
the ſame Yolajre, WP, wart hy, of Salluſt, but the i 
not equal.” They are ſuppo however, to be writt tha 
impaxtiality, the author haying every where ſpoken, wit | 
fame freedom of his own. ies and vices as any other 
writer could haye done. Some friends, with whom 155 en- 


truſted the original MS. fixed a mark, on thoſe paſſages, where 


they thought the cardinal had diſhonoured hiraſelf, in order 


to have them omitted, as ay gen ON in the firſt editio . 
they have fince been reſtore beſt edition o ti 


memoirs is that of Amſterdam, 1719, in 4 vols. 1amo. This 


cardinal 0 To author of ot er pieces; but theſe, being of a 
temporary 
occaſions W pu purpo are not now regar 
GONGORA Thos Dr), a ans yo poct, was born at 
Cordoya, in 1562, of a very Ag 
at Salamanca, and was known to have a 4 for Poet: Ys 


waren he never could be prevailed on to publiſh any thing. 

Going into orders, <0: was made chaplain to the king, and 
uich of Cordova : in which ſtation he 

died, in 1627. His works are all trons and conſiſt 


prebendary of the 


of ſonnets, elegies, heroic verſes, a_ comedy, a trazedy, &c. 


and have been publiſhed ſeveral times. T he {paniards have 
a very high idea of this poet, even & l him prin 


of the poets of their own, nation. 


Notes and commentaries have been written on bis works, 


and be has been decked out in form like a variorum claſſic. 
n . * ts wb e N him 3 
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affectation i in che vſe of figures, ha a falſe fublime,' with 
n: 


bſcurity and an embarraſſed diftion: however, there bave not 
deen wanting rſons t undertake his defence, and to free 
him from all ſuch invidious impu ons, Fe 
GONDRIN (Louis ARToin , we. are induced to men- 
on only as an accomplifhed courtier, an and | wig) favourite 
of Louis XIV. The 'motiarch' condelcended to ſleep t the 
Fakes country-houle ; ; be complained, that Is ,was Ago 
by a grove' of old trees before his window. In the 0 855 
they were no longer to be ſeen.” The prince in his walk 
incommoded by an extenſive wood. which obſtrufted his 
view. He walked thete a ſecond tiene, and repeated his com- 
plaint : ** Your majeſty has only to ſay you with it to be re⸗ 
moved, and it will immediarely diſaj 9925 „If that be fo 8 
fajd Louis, 1 wiſh it were away. be matter had 
viouſly been prepared, and Welte bundred men in de e 
ment levelled with the ground the "whole. extent che 
wood. What,“ ſaid oor dutcheſs of Burg and wh 
was preſent, * if the king had withed our heads 7775 W dif- 
1 50 the duke, I fear, Mo have had no beſitati 12 
grati fying his ſoveteign! “ oped ont 
GONET (Jom BAT Tier), 4 Doemfteig rler, way”; 
doctor of the univerſity of Bourdeaux, Where he taught di- 
vinity. He publiſhed'feveral' He particularly * A Syſte 
of heology in five vol 5 tolle Bayle, in die Way, 
ſneers at the 39 Who fay, as Ke *6bſerves, that it w 
55 1 185 calls ĩt a pretty EA: um of | divinity. | He 
ied in 1681 
SGONNELLI (forn), or the blind than of 'Combaſh, He 
gave extraordinary hopes of His tafents as al artiſt ; when at 
the age of twenty he loft bis fight, After this accident he 
became a ſculptor,” and by we 1 ne of toueli alone obtained 
a wonderful perfection. Je even attempted portraits, and 
with no mean ſuccefs; and was bap 28 in obtaining the like- 
"neſs of Pope Urban the eighth, and 0 ſm "0 the firſt, great duke 
of Tuſcany, 
| GONSALVA, of Cordova, teten the Great Captain. 
He was of one of the moſt noble families of Spain, and at 
firſt diſtinguiſhed 9 — as a warrior againſt pe Portugal 
Afterwards, in the 5 of Fecdinand and Tfabella, c aſ- 
ſiſted at the*cong veſt of Grenada. He ſecured alſo the king- 
dom of Naples 2nd the throne of” Spain againſt all the 7 
tions of the french. He was indeed TP edc nary cliarac- 
ter, and many well ⸗atteſfed fads are tecorded of his yalour, his 
* generoſity, -' and accompliſhments... *Flotjan Ky made Aa 
the hero of an biſtoric romance, which has been ap 
jnto engliſh, * well receivec: it is n an elegant as 


well 


* + * 
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Fell a8 teten performance. 3 'Gonfalya died in . ada, 
which ey arms conquered in 1515. che ep 8 
© GONTHIER, a latin poet of the thirteenth century. Hh 

wrote the TIER Rr Conftantinople 1203. 

_  GONTHIER(Jonn and S on glaſs and 

eminent for their Ia both in their figures and decora- 

tions ; their work s haye been highly eſteemed, and are yet 
to be found in the cabinets of the curious. 

| N 8 (LuczzT14), an illuſtrious lady of the 16th 


59 8 7 tkable for her wit, learning, and ſtyle, as for 
7] wrote ſuch beautiful letters, that theutmoſt 
255 N taken preſerve them; and a collection of them 
was printed at Venice in 1552. "There is no learning in her 
Late but yet wee p rceive from them that ſhe was. learned; 
fo or the declates, in à bride to Robortellus, that his commenta- 
ties had led her into a true ſenſe of ſeytraf obſcure paſſages it 
Tie and £ſch Fog All thewits'of her time did not fail to 
aa 


meld her hi and Horteno Lando, beſides finging 
raiſes trioft fly, dedicated to her x' piece. ** Upon 
3a OY, the paſſions of the ſoul,” written i 40 
8 4 arent deln them: and 17 2 
above thirry letters to him, which have all been 1190 5 
one "of them, ſne (5 oe bim 51 grieving at bis poverty: 
« wh, wo der,“ ſays Oe, “ that yu, who are 2 Engel mat 
fo Well * With th be affairs of this world, ſhould 
yet 3 ſtrangely vexed at being poor': as tho! ugh, you did 
not know, that a poor 1 man” s life is like failin . the coaſt, 
whereas chat of a rich”! man does not differ 0 "the condi- 
tion of thoſe" who" ate in the main fea. The former can 
eafily throw a cable on the ſhore, and bring their ſhip ſafe 
into an harbour; whereas the latter cannot do it without 
great difficulty, Kc. We learn from theſe letters, that her 
Marriage each John Paul Manfrone was unhappy. She was 
married to him when ſhe was not fourteen; and his conduct 
_ afterwards gave her infinite uneaſineſs. He engaged! in a con- 
Fi piracy againſt the duke of Ferrara; was detected and im- 
14 by him; but, though condemned, nat put to death. 
dhe did all in der power to obtain his enlargement; applied to 
all the powers in ehriſtendom to intercede for him; and even 
ſolicited the Grand Signior to make himſelf maſter of the 
cattle, whert her huſband was kept. What made her more 
A ive, the Was 72 emitted to viſit him ; and they cguld 
write tö each other, But all her endeavours were vain: 
wi died in priſdn, having ſhewn fuch an impatience under 
Bis 18 as made it imaj ined he loft his ſenſes. She 
vever: would liſten afterwards to any propoſals of re th 
n beter wers made her. Of four children, which f 
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had, there were but two den whom ſhe , 
nunneries. All that came from her 8 ſo much e Lou 
ed, that a colletion way even, of the notes ſhe- wrote to 
her ank dog l e eee 


24 


time re emi 


= - Ruddiman in, 37 

wrate an introduction i in latin to 'Fordan's man 

2751, be publiſhed two yglumes in Made . wy 135 

Jortunate queen Mary, which have been well,r 

public, notwith{landing the Een ſtrong ivy pal or at- 

techment to jacobitical principles. He was: a very 
philalogift, but ſacrifice Nr WP N. 5 * the RR. or 

Bacchus. He died at reh 1758, 280 2 | 
GOODWIN 0 ) 115 was one 


ordinary perſons that lived during fas lat Eee 1 85 


20 XI. 


from ſome of his wri a moſt acute and ſu 
putant. He was educated in een's College ng 
and in 163 obtained the ning of Ml; ſtreet, 
1645 he was turned out of his living, becauſe he refuſed to 
adminiſter the ſacrament to his people promiſcuouſly. He was 
ſuch a violent republican, that he wrote a vindication of the 
death of Chatles | |. which, at the Reſtoration, was burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. He was excepted 
out of the af of indemnity, and died ſoon after lamented h by 
few, for he lived at enmity with all 'who apt! him. His 
ee numerous, but moſtly in ſupport af arminian 
doArines. 7 
GOODWIN (Tuomas). He was. born at Rolſeby 
in Norfolk, October 5, 1600, and received his edu- 
cation at Cambridge, During his younger years, be 
wiſe notions of religion, and his mind was filled with am- 
bition; but, going occafionally to heat Dr. Preſton, he was 
rock with 2 pious turn of mind, which pl ira . to 
Join himſelf to the Puritans; for adhering, to > their Pee 
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ſuffered much; aud, in 1630, to avoid the fury of their 
be | a 5 over to 27 and ſettled hon Fl of 
the K ich church at Arnhiem When the civil wars broke 
out, 2 retur 1 Ve to England, and was choſen paſtar of a church 
| 8 . choſen one of che aſſembly of divines at 
W . 1649. Oliver Cromwell advanced Him to 
be preßdent of M College. Oxford. After che ejeAment 
. 1602, be came ly, a ed ing where be formed a church on the 
plan the ay Lo and 8 to preach til the time 
of his 58 u. 1680, aged 80. 
ad DN A 2 'Þ 84 e of 
| iymes Weſtminſter, and prefident len 
College 3 in Oxford; Mr, Wood fty les him and Dr, Oven the 
4025 atlaſſes and . of deal, N Fr A oo 
gant. reading: ut by no means equal to en, 
e er 9 5 in fanaticifrh. is works, which con - 
a expobitions have 1 5 much read. He 
upon his ; death-bed was very ſure 
that, — Kor nat die, from a f 9 Fg Bd, ng communi=- 
;to, A Da We 95 2 24 ng death. 
he n, he exclai in a ubleqyent - 
ink to Gal * thou haſt, deceived us, and we were deceived.“ 
is by Mr, Granger ſuppoſed, to be the independent miniſter 
wil fa gs mentioned in No. 494 of the SpeQator. 


, 

Wed N e of "the "an 
illuſtrious families of the Roman ſenate, deſcended on the father's 
tide from the Gracchi, on the Arn s. from Trajan. 572 had 
a great eſtate, an elegant taſte, and a beneficent temper. He 
was twice — to which we a he was appoin Guſt by 
Caracalla, and. afterwards by Alexander, for be poſſeſſed the 
uncommon talent of acquiring the eſteem of virtuous princes 
without alarming the d eden of tyrants. He lived at Rome in 
the ingenuous; purſuit of letters, till the voice of the ſenate, and 
the approbation of the emperor, named him proconſul of àfrica. 

was finally, and at the age of fourſcbre, made emperor. - 

His ſon, who was his lieutenant in Africa, was declared em- 
peror with him; his manners were leſs pure than his father's; 
but his character was equally amiable. "The Roman people 
Fon IE the 1 71 of Tt younger e the 15 
0 pio Africanus. They enſoyed their | 

| for a 4 ſhort period. The ſon 22 f | 
bays in A con with ſome rians of Mauritania; aol 

0 gearing the intelligence put an end to His life. 

98 RDON {Trwomas),, a native of Scotland, greatly l. 
tinguiſhed by. his writings on political and religious Tubjedts, 
WORN at + Kirowbight in Galloway. He 1d an frm 


+6 "GO'RD ON: 
8 PR went thr rough the colmtiicn Sorte of academical 
ſtudies; but whether at Aberdeen or St. Andrew $ is = pr 
When a young man, be came t6'Lond 0 and ſupported 

ſelf by teaching the languages. His h was much cer + to 
political and public affairs, and he was employed by the earl of 
Oxford in queen Anne's time; but we know uot in whit” capa- 
city. He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Bangoriarr contro 5 
by two pamphlets in defence of the biſho n which' re | 
ed him to Mr. Trenchard, who took bim into his houſe, at 
-frſt-as his amanuenſis, and afterwards into partnerſhip 8 an 
author. In 1720, they began to'publiſh, in conjunRtion,, 'a 
Feries of letters, under the name of * Cato,” upon various and 
important ſubjeAs relating to iy: FRE. About the ſame time 
th publiſhed another periodi under the title of 
"a — Independent Whig,” bed * * 1 ſome 
aſter Trenchard's death by Gordon alone. The fame 

which appears, with more decent , in" Cato's 1 
againft. the anne in the ſtate, ſhews itſelf f in this wh 
in much more; glaring colours againſt the hierarch the 
church. Aſter Taube death, the miniſter, | 1. Kober 
Walpole, knowing his popular talents, e hirn pay to 
defend his meaſures, for which end he wrote ſeveral pumps 
At the time of his death, July 28, 1750, he was firſt com- 
miſſioner of the wine - Iicences, an office which he = 


many fears. He was twice married. Hig. re de 
the widow of his _great friend, Trenchard;' b om he hat 


children. 
I He mM tranſlations of Salto” and Ticins, 


with additional diſcqurſes to each author, wHich contain much 
good matter. Twobollections of {is tracts have been preſerved : 
the firſt intituled,. A Cordial for Low. ſpirits, in three vo- 
lumes; and the ſecond, The Pillars of Prieftcraft and Ortho- 
doxy ſhaken,” in two volumes. But theſe, like many other 
poſthumous things, had better 1 been ſuppreſſed: 
GORDON (ALEXANDER), M. A. a Scotſman, an ex- 
cellent draughtſman, and a good grecian, who reſided 

ears in Italy, viſited moſt parts of that country, and had 
alſo travelled into France, Germany, Kc. Was "ſecretary to 
the Society for Encouragement of Learning; and rds 
to the Egyptian club, compoſed of entlemen who had viſite 
Egypt (viz. lord 3 Dr. Shaw, Dr. Pococke, c.). 
;He ſucceeded Dr. Stuke e as ſecretary to che AUO 
Society, which, office he in 17 8 1 to My] 2 1 Ames. 
He went to Carolina with governor Glen, w. 2 
enz of land be had Aer offices, ſuch bo; eines of the 

vince, &c.; and died a juſtice of the peace, "leaving" 
ſome eſtate to his family. He publiſhed, 1.“ 22 Sh 
Septentrionale, 
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COIN I le, ar Aa F QUrFney through - moſt Parts of : * 
. — of n two Parts, with 66 Copper plates. 


1726,” ſolio- 2. „ Additi ns and Corrections, by Way of 

5 t, to the Itinerarium Septentrionale; containing 
ſeveral Diſſertations on, and Deſcriptions of, Roman An- 
tiquities, diſcovered in Scotland fince publiſhing the ſaid Itine- 
rary. Together with Obſervations on other ancient Monu- 


ſecond edition, 5. An ow towards explaining the Hiero- 


Chriſtiane Fidei Epitome.” 77-2. 
' GORDON (Rozzar), of Stralogh, the author of the. 
Theatrum Scotie,” a very excellent work. He died about 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century. This book contains 
a deſcription of the whole country of Scotland, with maps 
of every particular county. It was printed by. Janſon. Bleaw 
at Amſterdam, and dedicated' to Oliver Cromwell; and to it 
5 added Buchanan's pamphlet. De Jure Regni apud 

Ottos. . i 1 2 „ 1 dh 
GORE (Twomas),. originated from an ancient and con- 
ſidetable family at Alderton in Wiltſbire. Ile ſtudied in 
Oxford, and ence removed to Lincoln's Inn, where con- 
tinuing ſome years, he retired to his eſtate in Wiltſhue, 
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He died in 1684, and has written ſeveral miſeellanebus pf 
in the latin tongue. Ach. ON % .. IEEE 
GORELLI, an italian poet, a native of Arezzo.” He m 
Dante his model, and wrote in verſe what r:lat:dto the hiſtory 
of his country, from 1010 to 1384. His work, thotgh not 
highly to be eſteemed as a poem, is uſeful as a chronicle ; anc 
is inſerted by \Inratori in his charafter of the italian hiſtorians. 
_ GORGIAS(ExonTriwos), a native of Leontium inSicily, was 
2 celebrated orator of the ſchool of Empedocles, as was Socrates, 
and many other diſtinguiſhed characters. He wat deputed by 
his fellow-citizens to requeſt ſuecout of the Athenians againſt the 
people of Syracuſe, whom he ſo charmed with his eloquence 
chat he eaſily obtained what he required. He alſo made a diſ- 
play of his eloquence at the olympic and pythian 3 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that a ſtatue of gold was ereCted to him 
at Delphi. He is reputed, according to:Quintilian, to be the 
author and inventor of extemporaneous ſpeaking, in which art 
he exerciſed His diſciples. Garage tg Her ps 
 GORGIAS, a renowed perſon} in Epirus, had a temarkable 
birth. His mother, being near her time, ſickened and died; and, 
28 ſhe was carrying to her grave, the bearers and mourner 
were aſtoniſhed to hear the cry of an infant in the coffin; 
whereupon they returned, and opening the coltm, found Ger- 
gias had ſlipped from the womb in the funeral ſolemnities of Nis 
mother. Her coffin was his cradle, and ber death gave a great 
hero for the ſervice and ſafety of Epirus. Val. Max. 
GORIUS (Ax Trou Francis) of Florence, a fe- 
| ſpeable hiſtorian, critic, and antiquarian. He publiſhed an 
account of greek and latin inſcriptions, which have 8 
commended by Stoſchins and others. The learned world is 
alſo indebted to him for many other excellent works on the 
ſubje& of roman and greek antiquities. He died in 1757. 
The great elaborate wink entitled the © Muſeum Florentinum, 
a Deſcription of the Cabinet of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany,” 
8 the production of this Gorius, or, as he is called in italian, 
ng * rr 
GORLAÆUS (Azzanan), an eminent antiquary, was 
born at Antwerp, and gained a reputation by collecting me- 
dals anc other antiques. He was chiefly fond of the rings and 
ſeals of the ancients, of which he publiſhed a prodigious num- 
ber in 1601, under this title. DaAyliotheca, five Annulorum 
Sigillarium, quorum apud priſcos tam Græcos quam Romanc 
uſus ex ferro, ære, argento,. & auro, Promptuarium.”” Thi 
was the firſt part of the work: the ſecond was intituled, © % Va- 
riarum Gemmarum, quibus Antiquitas in fignando uti ſolita, 
ſculpture.” This work has lives ſeveral editions, the 
beſt of which is that of Leyden, 1025: for, it not only con- 
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nas vane of ofa, * ſhott 2. | - 
” oo which, Darter if we may beli 


rana,“ it is not ſafe always to truſt” Oy er chlo th 
olle words: . Gortrus cafts "medals; he fftewed te 
; — 4 1 found har were not ancient; " ſince that time iu 
ed me none but genuine ones: be is à good man.“ Some 
have affefted; that he never ſtudied the lat 5 5 
that the learned * tag preßxed to his" . eca, 
was written by another. Heeged, as Gaſſen ite 
uſed do ſay, Mat though Gortzus never ſtudlel tine tig 
tongue, yet he underſtood all the books written in latin con- 
medals and coins.” It iv a fight of à good genius to 
2 a latin book, 2 ie one Has of the | 
fubje@ it treats of. Pl es ſome where, that his ſtu- 
dying the roman hiſtory in greek Hooks was the reafon'wh he 
underſtood the language of the latin hiftorjans. But this ſtory 
of Peireſch cannot be reconciled with what we read in Swertius, 
who had been familiarly acquainted with Gorteus, and 1 
relates that he was brought up in the ſame ſchool with Andrew 
Schottus: where it cannot be ſuppoſed but that be muſt have 
learned latin, Gorlæus pitched” upon Delft for the place of 
his refidence, and died there in Fo His colle&tions of an- 
tiques were ſold by bis heirs to the prince of Wales. 
GORLAUS (Daviy), a native of Utrecht, lived in the 
ſeventeethi century. He publiſhed ſome books of philoſophy, 


in which he departed from the common opinions of thefchools. 
"GOROPIVE (3 enn), a phyſician, born in Brabant in 
; after tra KY he NM great part of Europe, he fertled 


at 3 He was a man of. . ptopenſſties and 

very fond of paradox. He wrote and publiſhed: „Origines An- 
tverpianz,” which, with every other unaccountable opening on 
the origin of nations, contains the aſſertion that the flemiſh 


language was the language of Adam, which 1 he en- 
deavouted to — from fe e ra 


\ GORRE US, a . Tcran of irs, i Wed in in 1572. 
He wag perſecuted' for his wv and, in being 
dare e by a party of ſoldiers, loft rp ſenſes. 

Among other works he publiſhed a tranſlation of N icander. . 
| Wee e — 1525. 8 ſe- 
eretary to Gonzaga he affairs 
of his ſecretaryſhip, in which he was calghoyed above forty 
yarns did not prevent his publiſhing feveral Looks i in italian. 

alſo wrote latin verſes and letters, and tranſlated into italian 
a french book, entitgled; | % A true Account of Things that 
have happened in the Netherlands, fince the Arrival © Don 
Juan 4 * He died at Milan in 1587: 


GODESCHALL | 


N Gα,,b,¾e. 


owers; his f erci on. rg, he pins em 
4 5 oduced a conſiderable Aae in the eh. The 


of the perſecutor much conſiderably diminiſhed the heat 

of this intricate controyerſy. , The celebrated Maguin pub- 
liſhed .a valuable edition, which is [yet extant of all the 
treatiſes which were compoſed on both ſides the complicated 
queſtion. It is in two volumes, quarto, and, bas this 2 | 
Veterum Auctorum 2 nono ſæculo de ee 
Gratia ſcri e et fragmenta, &c. . | 
_ GOSSELIN (Axroxv), was of Gon. 8 hs. was 
ius profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence, and, principal of the 


on Du Bois. He Tobliſhed ral 19 e > ths Ann 


„ in latin, in 1636. 


EO} HOFRES, the name of a very Jeng ni, ori 
nally of France. DExNis 715 PUSH fg Aa celeb fre 
the ſon of a counſellor at Paris, was born there in 1549; 
quitted popery, and retired firſt to Geneva, then to G 
where he profeſſed to teach law in ſome univerſities, I 
invited him back to France to fill the chair, which the death of 
Cujacius vacated in 1590; but calviniſm with held him from 
accepting it. He died i in 1622. What he is now beſt known 
by is, an edition of the Co Juris Civilis : but he; left 
many works upon the ſubject of law, ſome of which have been 
collected and publiſhed in Holland, under che title of ** Opu 
cula,” in folio. _ 

THEoDonvs, the eldeſt ſon of Dennis, was hw 8 
in 1580, but embraced the catholic religion, which his father 
had abjured. He became a counſellor of ate, and died · in 1649 at 
Munſter, where he was aſſiſting the embaſly from France for a 
general peace. He well ſupported the Nah reputation for let- 
ters, which his father had begun, 1 py 1 poſing many works 
upon the hiſtory, rights, and titles of the 1 5 K * * 2 

James, another ſon of Dennis, was born in 1 | 
ſevered in calviniſm, and was preferred to the ay Bay: in 9 
republic of Geneva. He was five times Syndic, and died there 
in 1652. He was a man of very accurate and profound eru- 
dition, His works are, *. An edition of **;Phloſtorgius, in 
Greek and Latin, 1642, 4to. 2, . Mercure Jeſuitique: a 
Collection of Pieces concerning the Jeſuits”. 3 Wy « Opuſcul 
Varia: juridica, politica, hiſtorica, critica.' x4 m De Statu 
Paganorum ſub e Chriſtianis,”,; 5. Now _ 
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1 and nephew! of James, was 
bam at Furie in 1676 yn yp Liſle, direQot of the Cham- 
ber of Accounts, in Us He bene his father's taſte for 
r , and made additions to wh his father had 
72 kind are the. hiſtories of Charles VI. Charles 

II. Charles el magnificently printed at the Louvre. 

Joun,, ſon of the 1 had like his father alſo a 
Gon for the 3 uities. of France. He ſucceede 
his father as or of the the chamber of accounts at Liſle ; 
where he died, very old, in 1932. He gave, 1. An edition of 
Philip de; Comines.” . a2. Jourhal de Henry III.“ + 
« Memoires de la Reine Marguerite, de. 

GOT TI Vid c ZN Louis) was an eminent Trathan ecs 
clefiaſtic, promoted to the office of cardinal, by Benedict XIII. 
He died in 1942 ; and was the author of man works, chiefly 

on ſubjeAs of theology, and in vindication "the doftrines 0 

his church. | 

GOTTLEBER. (Joan on reh, an excellent 
ſcholar and acute critic, was botn 3. wrote many 
learned works; but is 4 8 le for his a 
verſions on different portions of Plato, He died in 1788. 

GOUDELIN or 'GOUDOULI, a favourite poet among 
his countrymen of Gaſcony, who cite his works with great 
delight and, indeed, - admiration. He had much wit and 
ſprightlineſs ; bis works were publiſhed ar different _— 
both at Toulouſe and Amſterdam. He died in 

GOUDIMEL (Cravpivs), an excellent wee 


mimad⸗ 


in the fixtecnth cantury. | 
GOVEA n latin N de | 
a granary of the; Jatin wunde, at Pati, in the foccemth 


* GOVEA E his brother, 1 teacher 
lng of Fog fall» lg dae M def 


EA (Anrony) youngeſt brother of the above and the 

moſk e Several of his writings haue been 
publiſhed both upon philoſophy and the civil la. He wrote 
« Latin Epi ” os and publiſhed editions 


both of Virgil and Terence. We have alſo from this eminent 
man a the Tape of ones, and two 
books of. Various is noticed in terms of 


N 715 mts e 
* when he wv counſellor at 
Vor. VI 8 M AL * 


92 den 
de bobrt ea run Out eas r 


_ with mych Rec, | 
inin eratel: n do Aol Se elne 
65002 (Wi > Sabre we Blatk frat; London: 

bon in tke pariſh br wy H Stratfüörd De Bbw: 2 He was 
ed in King's College, Cübrtazer und id fd Hever t 
have been abſent from pabNe Prayers, morning and event 
for nine years together; and t Me reid kiten chäpters 
bi bivle every day. * He nie never touk # 0 yo} Sn mere) oc 


leaſure all his life. preaehed {6 long xm it 
ifficulty; through 4 — —2 the 12 than of 9 
4 ſerwon. He'd died ob fis Feats old; leaving an ex- 
ainple of humility, faith; 180 "patience; to the imitation of 
poſterity, and was buried It mis SWH bnerth! December 16; 
c 1654 He Was à good tektuaty, às his wörks ; The whole 
Armour of God,” his © CHmmentary on the whole Eßiſtles 
to the Hebfews,“ his * Exp6fition” to the Lord's Prayer,“ 
and his other writings, ſofficiefitly prove: Ne was dhe of 7 
aſſembly of divines, and in efteem with Voſſius. 

GOUGE (THoM As). tmiffifter of St. \ Sehaltlite's, . Pen- 
don, from the year 1638 to 1662. was ſor'of Dr. W. Gouge 
of Blackfriars. He was, throughout his life, x man bf er- 
emplary piety arid benevsltr;te of find. He cated many 
thoufand copies 6f the Bible, Catechiſi Priftice of Piety, 
and Whole Duty of Man; to be printed in Wales, where he 
ſet up üpwards of three hundred ſchopls. He was author of 
ſeveral practical books of divinity; WHich'he uſually 8iſttiButed 

ratis wherever he went. 33 jed 1 his wm? wich a Ian 
Lao, in the year 1681, . 

GOUJET:* (Cr Ab SE-5r * 4 been ente of ra 
ther 82 of other people's writings; was Bort at Paris in 
1697, and died there in 1567; after having ent tis Whole 
life in literary tratſactibns. He pubfffhed 1 u A Jupple⸗ 
ment to Dupin's Bibliotheque of Eccleſiaſtical Writers:” 2. 
& Richelet's Pieter ny Mi biidgeitient of Richelet.” 
. « BiBliotheque Fra al 

' GOGJON j td,” © feblptor ine arehile# of Pai 11 


the reigns of Francis J. pg Een He is emphatically: * 
filed by 4 modern writer the Cet i wy toe; Mahy 
noble Works are or were, previous to volution, to be 


ten of this artiſts, at Faris. He is fomnties_ ineotre®; 
But always 5 graceful. - b AI 

: GOULAR1 ITE A enen, ds" Bari — 
Paris itt 1543; and was gh of —f molt 13 ble writers 
of thefe fatter times. This apptars by tlie great mithber'6f 
works, of which he either Ale 8182 of ö i6s of, Ur 
teanſhated into/freneb; or coftipoſed himſelf; After li bad ft wy 6: 


Ls v . 


r > YOON ES. 9 


Hard 5 4 171 N 85 


the 6 Br 


theglogu 0 2 0 ming: He died in 63a, ami by bis wilt gave 


co#f PO, 2 1 


71 * e | a held o dhe tinte af bÞ 
eath, in 462 if Ls Works, tranſlated intÞ french by 
HIT ind & E. e han axe in theo fi 'df tho or 
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| hich ho * te hadi a gyrat eſteem; for him 
e mad 10 vgs ————ů hiſtories. He 
bay an Ila cb end backs; among 
bat the wor 12 d at Faris n- 2 082 
5 alſo F. Jevgtion, 


ang, upon * ; his; time. ij Farr — — m_ 
ends. 50 e e for, having r titles of 


ſome Kind, he, goes on thus: ; To which I 
ſhall add mee tic writings. aboucding with ſtrong 
1 RS imon, C — vn lis publiſhed on 16+ 
yeral oc 4. Man worthy: to write hiftory;- If his chas 


5 er wo ud. fa him to 2 ty. When 
hat put! We . 8: he:uſed to thack -it by 
pays which ſigniñed Simon 
eee well aequainted wit 
lating t to. and authors: inſemuch; that 
at 98. purpoſe to Geneva, to know from lim 
5 WIG we | — the name: of e 
oa 7 Ge r the Jake of publiſhing ſonje-very republican 
| 7oulart As ia the ſecret, but Mould nts reveal it 
fear 775 ce ho who were concerned in it. A 
of his works read in Nieeron's Memoires. 5 45 
0 8 ON (TazoDors). This medical ds | 
7; in! 1 {Thabo ens became | bbationer: fellow. of 


> ape Oxford, in 1826. In this üniterfity he 
ng for dome Gs, with confiderable 
* mougeham -antl its neighbourhobd. He 


880 2 Ns ie 4640, removed to London, and 


the gollege of phyficiahs, and afterwards. 
le . man vers n in St. Maitin 's pariſh; 
; and, was much eſteemed. for his claſſical and 


* 


22 hne a räntweherge for tlie payment of an annual 
path oa te dms be read in the college of phyſicians; | 
tome Rd tween, 


aelmas and Eaſter; by one-of the four 
doQors of:1 dee. Dr. Muſgrave hab delivered 
vuldonian 1. with applauſe. Dr. r * e 


e bim ſome hein vetſions and paraphraſes of Ariſtotle 
and òtlier gfeck authors. Aikin's Biog. Mem. of Med. 


GOULD (RosgR T), a miſcellanecus poeticał writer; died 
in LK] His. works were publithed i in 1709, in 2 vols: 80d. 

GOULU (Jong), a french Writer, tran ated into french 

Medes, Arran, fome Made f Babh, and the works 


G 2 of 


| Is 60:8; P W 
of Diogenes the Areopagite ; he was alſo. 8 
 warriter. He died in 1625, and K was aid in Mis 088 b, that 
be had reſtored by his writings the purity We french 
There were other french authors oſ this name. 
©" GOUPY (Jouryn); a fine painter in'water-colours, an 
evicted as a copyiſt. He had the honour to teach her royal 
bighneſs' the prineeſs of Wales. The duke of Chandos ga 
gool: for his copies of the cartoons; which, at his death, "Bid 
not produce * guineas. Died 194 787 
'GOURNA (Mazy pe Jars Lady of), a french female 
wit, was related to. ſeveral'noble families in Paris, but born, 
it is ſaid, in Gaſcony; about 1565 [e]. From her infancy 
ſhe had a ſtrong turn to literature ; and Montaigne publiſh- 
ing his firſt eſſavs about this Time, it was not long before 
they came to her hands. She read them over with els, 
was infinitely delighted with them,” conceived the igheſt 
eſteem, and expreſſed the "greateſt kindneſa, for the author. 
Theſe dectarations ſoon reached the cars of 17 . who 
made many reflections on the occafion in pe of Mademoi- 
ſelle de Gournay's talents. Hence her m grew into a 
kind of reverential aſſection for Montaigne, fo that, bappenin 
to loſe her father not long after, ſhe adopted him in his yy 
even before ſhe had ſeen him; and, when he was at Paris in 
1588, ſhe _—_— him a viſit. She my tun dy him, 
and prevailed upon him to accompa r mother the 
lady 9 he paſſed end or three months. a In 
ſhort, our young devotee to the Muſes was ſo wedded to books 
of polite literature in general, and Montaigne s Eſſa in par- 
ticular, that ſhe 1 ny to uot 4: any Oy 4 te 15 
her happineſs. Nor was Montaigne the ju 
tribute of his gratitude. He even foretld, is in the 2 book 
of his eſſays, that ſhe would be enpable of the 2 pro- 
ductions. The connexion was carried through the family; 
Montaigne's daughter, the viſcounteſs de Jamsches, always 
claimed Mademoiſelle de Jars as à fiſter; and the latter de- 
dicated her piece, Le Boupet de Piene," to this fiſter. kong 
ſhe paſſed. many years, ng and bleſt in this new alli; 
and when ſhe received the melancholy news of Montai 
death, ſhe croſſed almoſt the whole kingdom of France to No 
gle her tears and-lamentations, which were exceſſive,” with his 
widow and daughter v]. Nor did her piety and filial regard 
ſtop here. She reviſed, corrected, and reprinted an edition of 
his. 4 N in 1634; to which he i 2 9 * 
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| Arad arit ; 
— two As of i eee contain im- 
anecdotes of che french miniſters, from Mazarin t 
| / and of dhe reign of Louis XIV. 'Gounvillsowih 
4 | and ed in 19. Henri 
USED Jause), a 3 — Poitlens, 


works, 
4 brood ir gd 2 m— cho ann Jef Hutten 
ah 80k RES: N unh e and man of 
letters: horn u Chaumont, in 1638. The lovers of antiqui 
are-indebted to him for many valuable writings; among whi 
2 Pontifcis urbie Rome 
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be eaſtle'of Swanſea, in Glamor- 
eſtte-of Henry Gower, biſhop-of 
de Dartty, in ond and, 1 ſurvived till 1 21. 
3 prelate' muſt-have been twenty-five at 

it is probabla be was bred at Ouford, and at Verton- college, 
whereof his name-ſake of St. David's had been a fellow. 
Some time aſter the univerſity, he removed to 
Middle-Temple'; and applied to the jaw wih ſo much dil 
gence, that he becatne very eminent in that profeſſion, Ho 
ever, his ſtudy did not . — his whole attention; he was 
wel read in * * had an e warn ou 
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which ſhould: honour the*agher1motidf Nis ing Gower 
was born firſt, „ is therefore 
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However, be took, efrertiiat 9 ** beuies- 45 
_ ſhould be no kindranes:to the purſuid of his 
ut an me —ů— bhp fame — 
increaſing, he was moſt. apt te eftabiöſh e vemitatio an 
yer i and e teaped the aq vantaga o both.) Inte firſt 
character, bb heran a fror, prints; [Richard bt, 
inſomuch, that one day the king, taking his diyerſiombbes ile 
"Thames; dent for/our pbetyrwha (was vt þ Wat na Hihi Into 
— 4 I 8 him tonenati liis taleut upon dome 
He abeyed/ terry mandate) aid pra- 
_ Huced fees © Con o AMẽGp n containing a kind of pdetical 
fyſtem of marality: —— mere, e gate lic 
king qccaſionally a e n 


—— abies, — — rt rg 25 —— 
and — — EE ggencral opening a good 
man, and was particular the appollation of the 
Manx Gower [. — — ler he made 
= confiderableia that toi been raiſed«to 
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thy 286 being depriyed of hi wp ght, 
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Amantis.“ 


be lap wm, and. All-Soul's-College 
rits Where. is 
{ his. * fjo-Amantis,” printed by Caxton, 1; 
in 1854, at Ln. n e 
(Jonx), a OY and e path 
was member of the 4 i and pub- 


iſhed Mathematical and Wee Ob ations,” in 
: . =o f He- is not to —_— with G ouys 

who wrote various en ms memoirs 
Fo illſtas th * Hiſtory of France,” 1 5 ork 


ie 
11 Both big vor Clamantis,” and « Chrouiea Tripartit” rs 
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GRAAF (Rrewixx E). "4 phyfician, was 
born at Schoonhaven, a Ke: Holland, —— Þ 1 > his father 
was the firſt architect, 30, Brgy After having laid 
a proper foundation for — cal learning, he went to ſtuc 
-phyfic at Leyden; in which ſcience he — o vaſt a pro 
that in 1663 he publiſhed a treatiſe'** De 88585 Pancreatico 
which did him the higheſt Ronour, Two years after * 
went to France, ee D. at Angers; but returned 
to Holland the year after, and ſettled at Delft, pere he 

ractiſed in his profeſſion ſo ſueceſsfully, that he dre upon 
| char: the envy of his brethren. '' He married in 1692, and 
died Aug. 17, 1673, when he was only 32 years of age; He 
publiſhed three pieces upon the organs of generation both in 
men and women, upon which ry he had a controverſy 
with Swammerdam. - His works, with his life" prefixed, were 
Uo ern in go. at 1 in Pat and 4 8 | | 
'A 

GRABE 1 Exunie)! b — —— 
ac Coprnagints from the Alexandrian MS. in the 
at Buckingham-houſe, was the fon of Martyn 

ofeflor of divinity and hi in the Tn 
berg in Pruſſia, where his ſon 


He had his education there, and took the 2 * — 
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of tho 


that univerſity; after which, devotin 

divinity, he read the works of the 

attention. Theſe he took as the beſt maſters and we rot 

upon the important ſubje of religion, He was fond of their 
rinciples and cuſtoms, and that'fondneſs py into a 

bf unreſerved veneration for their authori Among theſe 

he obſe1 ph ſucceſſion of ſacred mini 


d the uninterru 


chung 
made hn bi 


Bein 3 in this! Ain NR m5 — 05 

"ng. college at Sambia in Pruſſia, a memorial, containing 

the reaſons for his change i in 169 50 and, leaving ah rs 

fet out in order to put it in execution in ſome'cathohe "cou 

He was in the road to a place called Erfard, in this 

* ore were preſented to him ade tracts 1 in anſwer to 
” Ke?" "memorial 


A & 


8 A A 4B / * 


egen, from the clector of neren wh hd rea? 

| hs, rn Pruffian diyinesto write then for tlie 
5 Grabe uns entirely diſpoſed to pay. all due e 
addreſs from bis . ; and, peruſe 

e Wirth care, his reſolution fo or embracing P 

little unhinged, inſomuch that he wrote to one of the png 

whoſe naue was Spener, to procure him à fafe-conduR, tha 

he might return to Berlin, to confer with him. This 3 


8 
8 3 ö | 17 5 * a 
e d P17” 


being alt tained, de went” ap da city, where "Spener 1 


n bim ſo far as to change bis defign 05 
among th N for another. In England, fays SW 15 


will meet'with' the outward and — 2 fuceeMion. 


which you want” take then your fonte thither; this ſtep will 
give much'lefs diſſatisfaction to your friends, and at the fame 


Bras equally fatisfy your" conſtience'{x], Our divine yielded | 


to the advice; and, arriving in on goers was received with 
A e ee preſen recommended 
to Mam in ſuch terms, that his majeſty granted him 


ſtudies, 


He had the 0 of thoſe alen and yay 
ſhewed himſelf not unworthy of the royal bounty, by th 


adyocate for it, as coming nearer in his opinion to 5 
e than any other. In this ſpirit ee 
and the following year, „8 Bene 8 
dec 113 or a collection of the leer works ad ge ne 8 
rardy to be met with, of the fathers and heretics of the'thre 


firſt centuries ; induced thereto, as he exprefsly declared, by 


the confideration; that there could be no better expedient f. 
healing the Uivifiotis of the chriſtian church, than to _— on 
the practice and opinions of the primitive fathers | Ern 

the ins motive he RE; alſo JUS Martyr's * int "206: 


ol oat] ee 

. ho" Bernard. Van 

William Baier. Gracany — e Niet 

The ũrſt = eacteſiattical.counfellor ts £3 Breh volumes were reprinted. 4 
the eleQor, and principal miniſter at Oxford, io 1700, Bro. .* 

[u "Some remarks — 


5 * 
1 Meneken's' # German Diftions 
ary,” und e Pfaffii notas in liturgizin 


| Th 4 new: and dd Method-of: 
firſt-at Berlin, the fecond; at -Koningſ- the canonical Authority of the 


berg, -buth in 4e, and che N OY 8 85 n 1 
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a pe wr of ice per annum, to 'enable Him to purſue his 


many valnable'books which he publiſhed in England; "Witch; 

3 time, he adopted for his own country; and finding F 
the et leſtaſtical conſtitution ſo much to his mind, he enter 

ed into priefts* orders in that church, and became | 4 zealous 
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f works. Irenzys i X 

1 8p the cent 5 —— Rane Re throws — 

; Mn 1 Ts 3 oy 5 arm e 
I EH - ſo beate: dene Os it into 


2 foo Fang bis ARE 4 
t an QCCa en giving ſom 
for bi —— and ſhe was 9 e 


Septusgint' bad never been entirely | 
the Ale; adrian MS. in ere e a 
of the great difficulty 7 de 1 — it, in 3 —— 1 
70 its _ceal worth, and partly Xt worth i 
been, ſa much diſparaged by. _ — roman Sh 
ak as 8 grown into ſome neglect. 9. PENA 
rein to aflert_ its ſup 87 me AS UN}, QPNOPF 
Il out fox Grabs: and 90 4 ACQUALN 
with it, ſhe at the | — time A ned N 


to enable him to go Ns . prer 
45 undertaking, ang be A — lete. iz, 


e mT time, he em ploy ed 735 80 hours as were ne 


PANE in ah works ls you n 
55 gave 2 beautiful 2 e. Ae 
in lo, ens notes; far which he recęiyed 2 — 


* thanks [o]; and, he bad alſo. 2 hang, pe arrporig or 


preſs. archdeaco _— 8 pompaus Les ; 
pb Teſtament in 82 ich was Bri the Gan yr 
at Oxford (x]. 


time in that univerſity, with which he was exceegipgly 
Sire Befides the odleian.. library —— * 
Kreral Ms of the firſt, claſs * min 18 Wagen way, 


5 1 65 115 
The | s of this father came 
bf] 1722. he editor . edi 2 Trac Arg 8. 8 
the dedication, obſerves that Dr. Grabe f Mor 
was 2 good man, and not unlearned, 057 Tue eee 1.9 60l. 


and well verſed in the writings of the — 125 40 39s 
Fenz but Mat be wad a es nor 22 bse Me mh th 5 09 
could be one, not being endowed with mena to the Octateuch. bp 4 pro- 
genius or judgement, or, to ſpeik the legomena at the end. e 
ruh, furniſhed with learning fufficient [Ca] That learned bimep en all oc 
For that purpoſe. Juflini Apologia, cum cations, 28 loiig as he lived, acknow> 
js Styan Thirlbii. 1722, ledged our author's ſingular: generofity 
—The authors of oe 845 Ervi> as well as learuing, in publifhing his 
gitorum Lip6z,” in their accohnt of works with ſo much improvement and 
hav edition of - Juſtia "Martyr, advantage to the great truths be a 


From bis fuk — de ** 4 oi 
with 


: 2 


e animadverted upon him with great defended, and to the learned world. 
„on account of that part of his [a] Ae erte dhe b ande wen 
+= wherein he. has. cenſured Gregory, then dead, had collected from 
| curious authors, and marked the 
1 Sever edjeions ware mate F Preface 
Mo 5 (his by Rene Maſluet, a bene - that work. 
among 
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e tl 
we oo aces pre 
Dt Being ar of 22 
is, t Jug oy EEE Ts 2 0 7 three 
ſpeci ens, contai ing lo ; 
tends edition; ain be determin d i an, 1 1 1 5 Rn leaped 
Thin ame. put. jn. 445555 n rinting it hy 
Wy 7 a, J a te 
man -bal 
ing which, Jay in. 2 0er e tag Jearned þ 
the work, be, was hqypured wich tbe. degree of, H. P. e 
the following year,, PPB which: pccafion Of Saving. 
who, then afficjateq 21 25 delivered two latin 
7 containing I complinens 250 pon, 555 —— 
he ſucceſs as abunc Fl geh e to wn ſt w 
beſides the queen's Hehe he received another im m_— 
his gun a Oy. 17 1 of. Wl ; and. ſubſcriptions. from 
the pr * _ oe 4 end erouded _m_ 


y 5 | 

. wo Ml of Gele ee 1 * e Kt te e of 
is ors qrk..c Ou 1 , tolio | 

and 7 his vol Vet donde FM Gn FRG 55 T; FT and 


-N int the. reſt, according 19..the;.tengs..of 
be, e | — WY] ſome 9 the :hif- 


ene and prophetical books, he 'choſe 1 3 W 8 155 
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to 6xpgdite the work as 

chief materiaſs for which he waited not —— coming to 
band. he was ſen ible” that'the world might” expect to lee” the 
Þ 10145 of the delay, and Aesere = ublithed a.diflertation the 


owing years: giving a Re iy ee of it r lv. in 5 


en N N 


7a Wee Prolego-1. 3d-Ofateygh.... 
N 4 | 1 1 Some perſpns were Jiſplenſed at 
| 15 preferevce given by the doaor to 
5 drian MS. aboye the vatican. 
ee de Th. Sal. A Mr. L. Abbe, 
in the ſupplement io Jo Jul 

ans for Necember-17 

is Ae The tl 6, © Wee Grahii 
LS - Dillerzatio de varis vitiis: Ik. heel 
; reſerved for the ,,pretum. ante B. Origenis vom 
„Weide, e ab 1 8 1 8 57 2 
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In the wen, time, n ag the fin 

| having 
Splendor. Mr. William Whiſton had in private 
diſcourſes, in order to fu s own Be. br 5 a 
of our author's character, in public; writings, plain! 
Intimiated, © that the deer was nearly of bie mind our 


en 
his reputation ſoiled, by che brightneſs of his own 


the Conſtitution of the A , written by St. Clement, and 
chat he owned in general the genuine truth and apoſtolical 
anti 


iquity of that collection.“ This calutany was neglected 
by our author for ſome time, till he anderſtogd that'the 7 


Bained credit, and was Acualy believed by ſeveral 


"who were acquainted with him. For that reaſon he th ooh 


it neceſſt 2 inform the public, chat his 0 ED, of 
Apoſtolical Conftitutions was quite different, i 

to — 'Whiſton's ſentiments about them: this he 0 in , An 
Eſfay upon two Arabic Manuſcripts in che Bodleian Library, 
and that ancient Book called the Doctrine of the Apoſtles, 
Which is ſaid to be extant in them, wherein Mr. Whiſton's 
r rr — oo . ut: 

This piece was printed at 5 . 8vo. In the 
dedication,” he obſerves, "that it was the firſt piece which he 
publiſhed in the engliſ tongue, for the ſervice of the church; 
and it proved in the event to be the laſt, being prevented in 


into a 


'the deſign 


he had of publiſhing 


many others by his death, 


which happened Nov. 12, 1512, in the vigour of his 


He was interred in Weſtminſter · ab 


nument, with his 


bey, e 60. 


at full length, in a fitting poſture, 


ö and a ſuitable inſcription underneath, way erected at the ex- 


— adhibiis, deque tn 'the year 
jus editionis reliquiis tam manuſcriptis ſhop of Vork, 
tam prælo excuſis.” The helps he 


wanted, as above intimated, were a 
47 MS. of the hiſtorical books of the 

14 Teſtament, with Origen's marks 
upon them; beſides. two MSS. one be- 
Jonging to cardinal Chigi, and the other 

to the college of Lewis le Grand. He 
received all afterwards, and made col- 


141 
his 


by 
ht 


elſe but z tranſlation of the firſt ſix en- 


4 


lations from them, as alſo for a volume five or fix not 'in the greek, 
of annotations upon the whole, work, Whiſtan i ſent ont Ne- 
as well as for the -prolegomena; all marks upon Grabe's , ke. 1997," 
- which requiring ſome time to digeſt wherein he Claims this MS. for a prin- 


oper method, the ſecond vo- 


Jume not come out till 2700, but decl pr 
1 third the” _enſuing thari he had 
1s) Grabe was affiſted in this piece thiok, 
pened ſo 


by Gagnier, who, about ten years be- 
- fore, had come over to the church ol 
England from that of France, and then 
taught hebrew ' at Oxford; and, being 
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% his e eee | 18 * moreover, 
to 1 a "kirurgy much * che 8 of the engliſn 
ſervice, into that king's dominions. He. recommended ike. 
wiſe the uſe of the engliſh i ack, 1 7 
his. friends, to a certain neighbouring court. By theſe 
methods, his intention was to 3 * the Ry bes main bodies of 5 
Proteſtants in a more and apoſtolical Reformation than 
that upon Which eith of them then. ſtood, —.— ereby . . 
fortify the. common cauſe of their 7 the 
errors of Popery, againſt which he left ſeveral . 2 | 
and unfiniſhed; in latin, whereof the titles in engliſn are toibe 
found. in Dr. Hickes's account of his MSS.. which 
alſo were ſeveral letters, which he wrote with ſucceſs, to 
ſeveral perſons, to prevent their. a apoſtacy to the church of 
Rome, when they were ready to be reconciled to it. In theſe . 
letters he chall n in conferences 
before the ſons 1 . Mart had led aſtray; 2 know 
ing, fays Dr. Hickes, the ercules with w hom, they, muſt 
have conflifted, wiſely declined 3 + Lots 
He left a great number of MSS. behind (him, 2 he 
to Dr. Hickes for bis life, and after 
4 3 George Smalridge. The former of 
wy formed his requeſt of making it known, that — 18 
E the Ri and communion. of . Eng- 
— in an account of his life, p 
author's, which he publiſhed with t c 
Inſtances of the Deſect aud Onions in 


ide true Deity of 


lying and N K. Dr. 
Gabe 42 7 which is B. wherein — a 


1 is given of Jearned Dodtor, and his MSS. and of - 
es fort Tee found among bit Englith iss. by George 
Hickes, . D. D. 2912,” $vo.: N came" out [Jatterwards . 
two more of our author's pol mous pieces. 1. . 
Greca Johannis Erneſti Grabii. 0 This 11 dawn vp.by - 
our author for his own private uſe, was bares Fray be i 
pher Matthew Pfaff, * zo end of * Irena een 5 
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8625,” printed t. ine Fail; Jürg Nu. * HPF 
— . a £7 0 oe cle 
Grecck, &c.“ i. e. A Pitt ficerniti; | 5 
of Conteerdon of the Kacke 15 8 We ; 
Church againft t ome; in 55 Nigel Ft nſecrathn 
the Tucha hel E bend ine In Latin. by hn Erne 
Grabe, und now de ubliffied with an Erigli | verfion.”” ' 
which is added; the ume author's MSS. ne notes 
concernin the ebEtich of the body and Blöd of Cleft, wi 
— ſorm and eſtect of the cuchariſtital contecrätion, and tw 
gments of 4 Preface def: *gned for 4 _ . 0 = 
nes of Edward VI. with 4 ptefiice of th e Edito 79015 
what is the EE of the church of. Eg c concern 
the uſe of the — ＋ * its Pe. Bel ws. 55 in rig 
bio: the matter deferidied tate in wy treatiſe, 1721, 


GRAOIAN (BY ( th 3 4 en E ad 9 
of the —— rrago 190 everal. worl fn 
— bſects, gon was by great. cines w kb 

untry men, * re 1.6 5 

* GRACOHU EOF, and C. 1 * bons or "gs 
Nönius GraEchlis and Cornelia, davg 1 fla, | 
tius, tlie elder, was 4 great phHbe” 4 of th 
ütgtatian hw HE felt! HoWever, 4 ($18. 1 0 yor 

did his brother Cas long ſurvive" hith, bot wit 1 
fimilar citcdttiftances,” To tlie riticiples Fi bdo, 50 
the fate of theſe men; parallel“ er aft f und in the 
hiffory of may leading mien in Nig French, Teroluti 


on 
There were 255 other! MINIs of this, name dithnguilhed 
in the 1 — of Rvine:, 


GRADENIGO ( elek 1 75 ii the” 2 .of 
Europe a j N 1 in feduei 
the Sede me f ce 1 1 ari ſtocra „ a d ind ed, 


the fotm which: A by . "He's Vas 19ge in $1299, A 


RENE (J Yhs Yor c ge b. 13 LUKE: 
Mire, inn 94 HI "Farhiep, 5 Was. 0 of "Bp N dling claſs 
ſat mers, 9 oe weiin onſiſtedt chief in e n a 


His induſtry,” for WIe. an his inte gh Pr as a nm 
ed among nis deighibevft. He 5 dy ec faur, 5. 


and of a conſtitution e robuſt. than I 5 5 fel bis, Bn 
Early in be, havin 1 an 00 105 e dey A 5 
$ 


the learning ta f ſchool 
to diſpenſe Jens dls 31 Way: in Lok Me. Fe TEE arm, fo 


which he promiſed to b ual, and to edycate him in; 
church; an obie& bf & eschdnch 40000 in hat DON * 


ee where tbe lalaty of an eccleßaſtic — no . 
6 o 


— ** 
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Wah, and the ittainiient of a liberal edueation is Within 
ich of perſons of inferior rank: At the age of fourteen 
(789 e was perth ſchool of Lanark; under the tare 
bomſon [x], Þ 8 HURT of eminent Karting 
dos oh Here bis beben grammatical learning was 
1 75 and; *corifideting bis cally: Aaken incredible; 
{ Eteftiſes in particular were the admiration of his maſter ; 
ie Aſcernment voflſtrued thoſe ecceritricitics of 1 imaginia- 
tion which fereived his cortection, into # 7 bog 4 — 
nende. In 1946" he was removed to he” wn 
dinbargh, In this juſtly celebrated ſeminary bis i bas wie Be 
ample ſcope and encoutagement. Accuſtomed to excel, his 
5 of excellente found greater excitement, and bis in- 
was equal to his emulation, which promij ted him to 
fila at diſtinction in the moſt abſtruſe fog difficult ſtudies, 
where either à competitor; or applauſe, cbuld be found. His 
fucceſt Was anſwerable to his afidbity. In claffical learning 
he ſurpaſſed the moſt induſtrious #hd Yeeompliſhed ſtudent of 
his ſtanding, He ſpoke and com fed in latin with a fliency 
and cope that Had few examples. And, of mathetnatic 
natural . Te and ctipbyfes his knowledge Fry 
conſiderable. this was owing a certain n proneneſe to dif< 
putati6fi” and metaphyfical refinement, for which he was 
-:itidfkable; and Which he oficii indal; get to a degree that 
ubjected him to the imputation of cap udence; and (amo! 
che Wnleartied) of free-thinking:' Hi thouplits; full of ards 
and vivacity, would often, indeed; make excurſions "Ker 
the Limits of fyſtem, and tlie natrow views of prejudice, yer 
"ox theſe ns ever made with 'modefty; nor was his 
ity to argument ever accompanied with Arey but 
Hy merely the wäntonneſs of conſeious talents, and the 
ebullitibr'of youttiful vatity, nich Abstell, and fubßided, a: 
he atlyaticed in the ſtudy of 4 more Hberal and enlightene 
iloſophy: The belles lettres, # rifbre humaniſing ſubjeck 


' of- enquiry, unfolded to his view thoſe àtträctive Beauties id 


which his mind ſeemed to bave an fritiate, though hittierts 
niilifeovered; propen * Recoghifirig, as it Fs, the. 
Riridirl bf excellence corgenial ts his taſſe, moral phlloſopby; | 
hiſtory; wont and criticiſm; became kits favourite putſuits 

and ſpp ed every inquiſitive pafficn of a leſs ate EY 
22 In tracing the lineaments of humanity, truth, and 


4 4% «ſured and wy en bi Is Eee; Ade d 80 
mal 1 it is leſs gen have left. She died Sept. z, Zur. 
rother=in-law of the 23 au- aber l three. 


or of e ſans ** In the me- viving Gſters. With - a ., conſiderable 
moirs prefixe: 7 115 works. dy y Dr. ſhare of 4 taſte, ſhe. c a. Hr. 
Mardiek, Mrs Tiwmſon Baud have portion of his amiable : 


155 741 ; bag 


> _ ticiſm contracts the heart. Flis chief 


on 0 * * % 6 
Ar. the foolings of, bs e and his judgemen 
| wm: 2 0 ee Lilofoph 5 the ws of Male: 
tment of metaphy Yo 
branche, and the ſubtleties. of of Hume, | now loft fo 
his admiring fancy. Full of admiration: of the ini and 
ſublime writings of the moralift, hiſtorian, and poet,. | 

ph 


forſook the purſuit of an illufive.and unſatisf | 
whoſe ſophiſtry deceives the underſtand whoſe icep- 
t was to peruſe 


the moſt approved delineations of virtue and of natute, and 
the moſt ſucceſsful repreſentations of life and of ananners; and 
his higheſt N to imitate. the beſt IT in the 8 
departments of claſſicał and ornamen learning. His turn 
for elegant compoſition firſt appeared in the ſolution of a phi- 
loſophic queſtion, propoſed as a college - exerciſe, which he 
choſe to exemplify in the form of a tale, conceived and exe- 
cuted with all the fire and invention of eaſtern imagination. 
This happened in 1769 ; agg Pr attempts in pa are 
of no earlier date. wy e 
About this time, on recomme on 0 lexander 
ockhart, eſq [z], he was preſented to an exhibition. (o 
urſary, as it is called) in the V dg St. Andrew, AER 
he accepted, but found reaſon foon to decline, upon diſ- 
covering that it ſubjected him to repeat n of 
and — 5 which the extent of his equine ions, and 
the ardour of his ambition, taught him to hold in no great 
eſtimation. This ſtep, it may be ſuppoſed, did not 5 
with the approbation of his friends; and the only advantage 
he derived from the event (the moſt im IA in his life), 
was a view of the venerable city of St. Andrew, which 
amuſed his imagination, and an . with Dr. 
Wilkie (author of the Epigoniad), which confirmed him in 
Oh! urſvit of poetical fame. In 1770, he reſumed his 2 
inburgh, and, having finiſhed the uſual 
3 was admitted into the theological claſs: but the Nats 
of his health, which ſoon after began to decline, did not allow 
him to deliver any of the exerciſes uſually preſcribed to ſtudents 
in that ſociety. It is a conſideration morti to human 
genius, that fine talents, and the moſt: delicate ſenſibility, 
are but too often the proviſpoling cauſe of an nfuflous and 


21 Dean of the facol'y of advocates, 1 Lake '@ the 9 * 
and now lord Lovington of the Court viee), the preſent repreſentative of the 
of Seffion in Scotland. As an advocate, family. Tne father of Mr. Grame 
his learning and eloquence conſtitute an then reſided upon the eſtate of General 
=ra in the hiſtory of the ſcoitiſn bar. Lockhart ; as does bis eldeft brother, a 
He is of the family of Lockhart of Tee farmer in the MLT AY 
Carnwath, —— ot the author of the Carnwath. 8 
fan 
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tins ni 11 his? in he. n tu had is 


increaſing [moſt” e term fare in LY deep 
5 jethe complicated ail jeſs. of 0 f Which, 4 favatd by; 
he _indigetice | of his f tuation, he bore with. an Heroic Gin. 
ſure and. WY 8 5 ' „ Hoe, that ee op no 
oF e the con ump ptive,. 8 bs. Tenonnced, from the” 
hich, OS Nt Ni 19555 bs, ſenfibility 5 5 
Wi my ndlinze, .. w 
. of fame, 9 an Rh union” 


of ji 
of no nt feeling hi a "Eve elining, h 0 
humour on Ur Sa FAR freq” 19 eee 
1 ph, decay... — 8 ee at intetvals to Compose 
verſes, ai 10 co1 rreſpoyd. with "his friends, and,” after a 
19 8 5 1 gle, 15 if 5 
the = 8 e. oems, 
and ba Nlancous, | Pet ö Ws ers” olle 0 
Edinburgh, 1773 4 Feat 
GRAFFIO, Fo ee er, * n cinch; bo | en at 
Capua, wrote two. quarts volumes on ſubjefts of ors %Þ * 
GRAFIGNY (Frxavcts),, a french Tady '6f "reſpe&table” 
talents, She wrote. the. Peruvian letters, 'whict, 1558 eo, 
tranſlated, into every European language, And are ihdeed t 


184 


be admired for delicacy of ſentiment. a hd. bs e of 74 25K 


She wrote alſo various Perc, for the theatre, Which wete we 
received... M. (Gratigny died at Paris | ph 175 Ng 

GRAFTON e Was ori 573 Lenden ma . 
flouriſhed in ther reigns 'of He ty VI III, 5 ward VI. Mar 
Elizabeth He. publiſhed tis ee of. the Chir A 
of En gland, aud . A Chronicle. and large meere Hiſtot) 
of the Affay ers of En land, and Kings of the lame, deduced 
from the Creation of «Wold: wr OA 

GRAHAM _ (GeokGE), . clock and. " watcli-maker, * mY 
born at Gi twiee, a village in the north” 'of Cumberland,” 
1575: 92 55 in 1688, hs! p to. London: He was not par” 
apprentice ts Toatiipjoni, as is generally faid; but, after- he 
had been foe time With af otlier 5 Tompion received © 
him into his family y. purely for his merit, and treated him with. t 
a kind 0 arcatal affection till his death; That Gratam ' 
was, witli ar t competition the moſt eminent of his profeſſion, 
is but a ſmall part of his charaktet: he was the beſt, mecha- 
nic of Ris time, and had a complete knowJedge of practical 
aſtronomy; fo that hie nor Only gave, to various movements 
for the menfur ration of ti ti ie, a degree'of perfeQtion which had 
never before been attain „ but invented ſeveral PEN LETT = 
inſtruments, by which confidetable advances have been made 
in that ſcience: he made great n in "une which 


Vol. VII. HB 8 had 


ng "re ligioh,” | Convinced” that is fate was 


de of ten months, Expired * July” 55 = 5 
conſiſting les. 


A I 


Nov. 24, 1761, he was carried, with due ſolemnity and 
attendance, to Weſtminſter-abbey; and there interred _in the 
ſame grave with the remains of his predeceſſor, Tompion. _ 
GRAIN (Jon N BaPTisT LE), a french hiſtorian, was 


98 8 RA H M. 


d before been in uſe; and, by a wonderful - manual den- 
terity, conſtructed them with greater preciſion and accuracy. 


than any other perſon in the world. 


The great mural arch in the obſeryatory. at Greenwich 
was made for Dr. Halley under his immediate inſpection, 
and divided by his own hand; and, from this incomparable. 
original, the beſt inſtruments of the kind in France, Spain, 
Ita Fo and the Weſt-Indies, are copies, made by engliſh. 
Artiits. 
two new motions in the fixed ſtars, was his invention and 
fabric. He compriſed the whole planetary ſyſtem within the 
compals of a ſmall cabinet, from which, as a model, all the 
modern orreries have been conſtructed: and when the french 
academicians were ſent to the north, to make obſeryations 
in order to aſcertain the figure of the earth, they thought 


* 


Graham the fitteſt perſon in Europe to furniſh them with 
inſtruments. They e Nee, | 
y ſubſequent obſervations in 


performing their 


work in one year; ſo that, | 
France, Six Iſaac Newton's theory was confirmed. But 


the academiicians, who went to the ſouth, not taking inſtru- 


ments, weile very much embarraſſed and retarded. 


He was many years a member of the Royal Society, to 
which he communicated ſeveral ingenious and important dif- 
coveties, particularly a kind of horary alteration of the mag- 
netic needle; a quickfilver pendulum, and many curious par- 
ticulars relating to the true length of the ſimple pendulum, 
upon which he continued to make experiments till a few 
years. before his death. His temper was not leſs communi- 


cative than his genius was penetrating, and his principal 


view was not either the accumulation of wealth, or the di- 
fuſion of his fame, but the advancement of ſcience, and the 
benefit of mankind. As he was perfectly fincere, he was 
without ſuſpicion; as he was above envy, he was candid; 
and as he had a reliſh for true pleaſure, he was generous. He 
frequently lent money, but could never be prevailed upon to 


take any intereſt; and for that reaſon he never placed out any 
money upon government ſecurities. He had bank-notes, 
which were thirty years old, by him when he died; and 
his whole property, except his ſtock in trade, was found in 
a box, which, though leſs than would have been 
heaped by avarice, was yet more than would have remained 


born in 1565, and, after a liberal education, became coun- 
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The ſector, by which Dr. Bradley firſt diſcovered. 
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ſellor and Haller of the i nelly to May de Medicis, 9M 1 
of France. He event the court in his youth, and de- 55 25 2 W 


reading and writing. Among other wo 


never made them fond of free-ſpeakers, found means to ve „ 


knavery, till Le Grain had time to vindicate himſelf, by te; 
ſtoring this as well as his former work to their original 


returned, ſome time after, to the Low-countries, and died 
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voted hi mſelf to the ſervice of Henry IV. by whom he was 
much eſteemed and truſted. Being a_ man of probity, and 8 
no ambition. he did not employ his intereſt with Henry to 
obtain dignities, but ſpent the greateſt art of his- life in 
55 which he com- 
eng: are The ' Hiſtory of Henry IV.“ and © The His, 15 
tory of Lewis XIII. to the Death of the Marſhal d' Ancre, 
in 1614; both which works were publiſhed in folio, 1 75 £ 
the title of Necades,” The former he preſented to Lewis, . | © 2 
XIII. who read it oyer, and was infinitely charmed with whe BE 
fraakneſs of the author: but the jeſuits, whoſe policy. nar 


this work caſtrated in ſeveral places. They ferved « The, 
Hiſtory of Lewis XIII.“ worſe; for, Le Grain having 
ſpoken a e therein of the prince of Conde, his 
protector, they bad . and malice. to ſuppreſs woe 
paſſages, and to inſert others, where they made him ſpeak. of 
him very indecently. Conde was a dupe to this piece of 


purity. Be died at Paris in 1643, and ordered in his Will, 
that none of his deſcendants ſhout ever truſt the education 
of their children to the jeſuits; which clauſe it is laid, 5 
been punctually obſeryed by his family. : SY 
GRAINDORGE (ANDREW), a native of Caen; a pb 99 
ſician, and eminent ſcholar. He publiſhed a treatiſe n fire, © ob 
1658 and colours; with various other works. 1 He tied, | 
10 5 
GRAMAYE: (Joun Sabre Nhe ret Lp! the 
Low-countries, and provoſt of Arnheim, He travelled over ' l 
Germany and Italy, and was going to Spain; but, being ©: 
intercepted by African corſairs, was carried to Algiers. . He ; _ 


En 0 
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at Tuer 155 His works are, 1. * Africæ Uoltrate. 
Libri X. 1622,“ gto, hs. An Hiſtory, of Africa, from we | 
earlieſt Antiquity io his own Time, 2. © Diarium m Alge 
rienſe.” 3. FPeregriuatio Belgica,” 80. This 15 oF: . | 
koned an exaQt and curious work... 4, Anti 5 hh | 
driz,” fol. 5. Hiſtoriæ Namurcenſis.” Mb cas: 
alſo a poet, but ks rexfcn 20m pt fo Wn I . 

GRAMMOND {(Gazz 18, lord of), more. Ne - 
as a man of inte than as a writer. He wrote a . 
_ DE Je wrote 225 oa of the wars 
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age, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior, He was in great favour 


with cardinal Richlieu, to whom he was related, For his 


important military ſervice he was made marſhal of France. 
He was one of the greateſt ornaments of the court of Louis 


XIV. and alike accompliſhed in the field and in the cabinet. 


He wrote two volumes of Memoirs, amd died in 1678. | 
GRAMONT (Pr1:1BERT, Count of), ſon of the pre- 
ceding. He ſerved as a volunteer under the. prince of Condé 
and Tvurenne; came into England about two years after the 
Reſtoration. He was under a neceſſity of leaving France, as 
he had the temerity to make his addreſſes to a lady, to 
whom Lewis XIV. was known tothave a tender attachment. 
He poſſeſſed in a high degree every qualification that could 
render, him agreeable to the engliſh court. He was gay, gal- 
lant, and perfectly well bred, had an inexhauſtible fund of 
ready wit, and told a ſtory with inimitable grace and humour. 


Such was his vivacity, that it infuſed life wherever he came, 


and, what rarely happens, it was ſo inoffenſive, that every one 
of the company appeared to be as happy as himſelf... He had 
great {kill and ſucceſs in play, and ſeems to have been chiefly 
indebted to it for ſupport. Several of the ladies engaged his 


attention upon his firſt coming over; but the amiable Mrs. 


Hamilton, whom he afterwards married, ſeems to have been 
the only woman who had the entire poſſeſſion of his heart. His 
elegant Memoirs were written from his own information 


by count Hamilton, and probably in much the ſame language 


in which they are related. FFF 
GRANCOLAS (Joux), doctor of the Sorbonne, died in 


1532. He was author of many works on theological ſubjects, 


ſome tranſlations from the fathers. He was a reſpectable 


ſcholar; but, on the whole, an indifferent writer. 


GRAND (AN rowY LE), a Carteſian philoſopher of the 


laſt century; wrote many works on philolophical and hiſtorical 


ſubjects. His moſt eſteemed production is a ſacred hiſtory 


from the creation to the time of Conſtantine the great, printed 
oy” 3: Ne Tr ade Le do no 
GRAND (Joacutm LE), a french writer on political 


ſubjeQts, and indeed a man of general and extenſive accompliſh- 


ments, He was in conſiderable eſtimation at the court of 
Louis XIV. and left many works of conſiderable utility and 


intereſt to all who are curious in in gan "the hiſtory of 


France. The abbe le Grand tranſſat Lobo's hiſtory, of 
Abyſſinia into french, as well as Ribeyro's hiſtory of the 


ifland of Ceylon. He died at, Paris in 1733, at the age of 
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"GRAND (Mane AxTowy LE), a french actor and poet, 
6icd at Parts in 1728. Ie wrote a great number of comedies, 
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ſome of which were favourably received, and excelled in dif- 
ferent characters as a performer. His works were publiſhed 
in four volumes 12mo. His figure was diſagreeable, of 
which he was not unconſcious; for, in one of his addreſſes to 
the audience, Ladies and gentlemen,” ſays he, * it is cafier 
for you to reconcile. yourſelf to my figure than for me to change 


un. | : a 8 1 l 
GRAND (Lovis), a french writer, and doctor of the 
Sorbonne. His writings are admired. for their perſpicuity and 
accurate arrangement. His productions are all on theological 
ſuz ß -; VVV 
GRANDE T (Jos Ern), a pious and amiable french prieſt, 
and accompliſhed man. He was allo an author; but chiefly 
wrote on ſubje&s of biography, and publiſhed ſeveral volumes 
If GTi OE ii ⁰ᷣA; 
GRANDIER (URBAN), curate and canon of Loudun in 
France, famous for his intrigues and tragical end, was the ſon 
of a notary royal of Sable, and born ai Bouvere near Sable, 
we know not in what year. He was a man of reading and 
good judgement, and a famous preacher; for which the monks 
of Loudun ſoon hated him, eſpecially after he had urged the 
neceſſity of confeſſing fins to the curate at Eaſter, .. He was 
a handſome man, of an agreeable converſation, neat, in his 
dreſs, and cleanly in bis perſon; which made him ſuſpected 
of loving the fair ſex, and of being beloved by, them. In 1629, 
he was accuſed of having had a criminal converſation with 
ſome women in the very church of which he was curate; 
and the official condemned him to reſign all his benefices, and 
to live in penance. He brought an appeal, this ſentence being 
an encroachment upon the civil power; and, by a decree of. the 
parliament of Paris, he was referred to the — 4 0 of Poitiers, 
in which, he was cleared. Three years after, ſome urſuline 
nuns of Loudun were thought, by the vulgar, 10 be poſſeſſed 
with the devil; and Grandier's enemies, the capuchins of 
Loudun, charged him with being the author of the poſſeſſion, 
that is, with witchcraft. They thought, however, that in 
oder to make the charge ſucceed according to their wiſhes, it 
was very proper to ſtrengtben themſelves with the authority of 
cardinal Pichlieu. For this purpoſe, they wrote to father 
Joſeph, their fellow-capuchin, who, had great credit with the 
cardinal, that Grandier was the author of the piece, intituled, _ 
„La Cordonnierre de Loudun;” that is, The Woman 
Shoe-maker of Loudon;“ which was a ſevere ſatire upon the 
cardinal's perſon and family. This great miniſter, among 3 
number of noble perfections, laboured under this defect, that 
he would proſecute to the utmoſt the authors of the libels 
againſt him; fo that, father Joſeph having perſuaded him that 
DRESS -  Grandier 
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Grandier was the author of La Cotdonniere de Loudun,” 
though nobody believed him to be ſo, he wrote immediately. 
to De Laubardemont, counſellor/of ſtate, and his creature, #6 
make a diligent enquiry into the affair of the nuns; and 
him ſufficiently to undefſtand, that he defired to det 
Grandier. De Lavbardemgnt had him arreſted Dec. 16333 
and, after he had thoroughly examined the affair, went ta 
meet the cardinal, and to take proper meaſures. with him. 
July 1634. letters patent were drawn up and ſealed, to try 
Grandier; and were directed to De Laubardemont, and to ta 
Judges choſen out of the courts in the neighbourhood. of 
Loudun ; all men. of honour indeed, but very credulous, and 
on that account choſen by Grandier's enemies, Aug. 18, 
upon the evidence of Aſtaroth, the chief of pollefling devils ; | 
of Eaſas, of Celſus; of Acaos, of Eudon, &c. that is to ſay, 
upon the evidence of the nuns, who aſſerted that they were 
ſſeſſed with thoſe devils, the commiſſaries paſſed judgement, 
y which Grandier was declared well and duly attainted. and 
convicted of the crime of magic, ' witchcraft, and poſſeſſion, 
which by his means happened on the bodies of ſame urſuline 
nuns of Loudun, and of ſome other lay perſons, mentioned 
in his trial; for which crimes he was ſentenced to make the 
awende honorable, and to be burnt alive with the magical 
covenants and characters which were in ths” er-, 
as alſo with the MS. written by him againſt the celibacy of 
riefts; and his aſhes to be thrown up into the air. Grandier 
En this dreadful ſentence wi hout any emotion; and, When 
he went to the place of execution, ſuffered his puniſhment 
with great fifmneſs and courage, | | 6 
- The ſtory of this unhappy perſon ſhews how ,eafily an 
innocent man may be de rom by the maliee of a few, 
working upon the credulity and ſuperſtition of the many: for, 
Grandier, though certainly a laſcivious man, was as certainly 
innocent of the crimes for Which he ſuffered. Renaudot, a 
famous ee and the firſt author of the french gazette, 
wrote Grandier's eulogium, which was publiſhed at Paris in 
looſe ſheets. It was taken from Menage, Who openly de- 
fends the curate of Loudun, and calls the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
nun chimerical. In 1693, was publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
_ * Hiſtoire des Diables de Loudun;“ from which very curious 
account it appears, that the pretended poſſeffion of the Urſu+ 


nes was an horrible conſpiracy -againſt Grandier's life. 


Well might Menage affirm, that Grandier ** deſeryes to be 
* added to Gabriel Naude's Catalogue of great Men, unjuſtly 
COONS WINDER WT ny 
As to the MS. againſt the celibacy of prieſts, mentioned 
woe, Grandier coptelſed that he compoſed that work: mw 
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—7 pp eee althou h he made W 
ſemon upon the rack. The funeral oration of Scevola Sam- 
marthanus, which Grandier delivered at Loudun, is printed 
with Sammarthanus's works. 
GRANDIN (Marin), dodor of the Sorborine, wrote 
à courſe of theol 93 6 volumes quarto, which was well 
received b the pub He died at Paris in 1697. | 
'GRANDUAT Geass a celebrated french . 
who, for the ſpace of thirty-five years, repreſented the cha- 
rafters of petits maitres in the Pariy theatre ; neither was he 
E in tragedy. He was alſo a writer of poetry, 
roduced ſome operas of no deſpicable merit. h 45 
| RANDIUS (Como), of Cremona, diftinguiſhed him- 
belt as a learned man, and particularly as a mathematician. 
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He wrote various works, and tranſlated Euclid into italian; Os 


he was born in 1691, and died in 1942. 

GRANET (Francs), a french writer of profound and 
various erudition. The abbe de Fontaine, who was his 
particular friend, has given him the higheſt character for 
amiable manners and exquiſite talents. He tranſlated Sir 
Iſaac Newton's chronology ; he wrote remarks on the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine, with a great number of other elegant 
works. He was compelled, contrary to his natural temper, 
and to the diſgrace of his great abilities, to labour as a 

journaliſt, an occupation which he hated and deſpiſed; 

ut ſuch undertakings were neceſſary to his ſupport. He died 
at Paris in 1744. 

GRANGE (Josren DE Couanent)s a frenchman of great 
taſte and accompliſhments. He ſuffered in early life many 
ſevere hardſhips How his having written ſome fatirical verſes 
againft Philip d duke of Orleans, He lived ſome years in exile, 
and not a few in priſon. On the death of his adverſary, he 
returned to France; and, without reſerve, indulged the bent 
of his talents. He died in 1758, leaving many works. The 


principal of theſe were publiſhed in five volumes, and conſiſt | 


of various dramatic pieces and miſcellaneous poems. His 
jes are moſt deſerving of attention; but all his works 

are diſtinguiſhed by a confiderable degree of genius. There 
were other ingenious frenchmen of this name. | 
GRANGE (N.), born at Paris in 1738, is known | ran. 
ry which fore of the greek antiquities of Le | 
by a tranſlation of Lucretivs, with many lend notes; dy a 


tranſlation of Seneca, publiſhed after his death. Diderot was 0 85 
his friend; and to the ee work prefixed a life of 


Seneca, Grange was diſtinguiſhed by an intimate acquaint= 
ance with both antient and modern authors, | _ critical : 
ſagacity, and by an excellent and amiable Y 

wh tn H 4 . GRANGER | 


GRANGER. or GRAINGER N M. D.] av 
of a tranſlation, of T.jbullus, a poem on the . ſugat-cane, * 
ſeveral medical tracts; was born in Dunſe, a {mall town in 
the ſouth of Scotland, about the year 1723. His {choal- adn. 
cation W finiſhed, he was ſent: to Edinburgb, and plaped 
with Mr. Lawder, a very eminent ſurgeon. there, where he 
had the opportunity of cultivating his abilities under profeſſors 


who at that time had en a a degree of celebrity in the 
medical world. . 


The doctor s firſt outſet i in the — of bis proſeſßon van 0 
ſurgenn in the army; and, in that capacity, be kee 
Germany under the earl of Stair, till the peace of Aix-la- 5 
pelle in 1748, after which he ſettled in London, and pract | 
as a phyſician. He was ſoon- taken, notice of as. 3 man of 
genius by the learned of thattime ;, he cultivated the Ine: | 
ance of Shenſtone, abd a {great degree of er ſub · 
ſiſted between them till. Shenſtone's death. Dr. F *ercys; =. 
c. of Dromore, in Ireland, was alſo one of bis particular 
frien | 

While in, London he publiſhed his tranſlation of the. elegies 
of Tiballus. This did not meet with all the approbation the 
Doctor thought it merited; particularly from, the late Dr. 
Smollett, whom Granger conceived to be . rather illiberal in 
his criticiſms upon it, waich,was the cauſe of a long. paper, war 
between them, carried on with ſuch à degtee o map 
that a.xeconcilation never could take place. 

Wuether the practice of- phyſic in London anſwered the 
Doctor's expectation or not, is not cettain ; but we ſind that, 
about the beginning of the war in the late king's reign, he 
embtaced an offer of ſetiling advantageouſly as phyfielan on 
the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, It was on the, paſſage out, 
there being a large flett under convoy to wo Weſt 1 ' 
that a lady, on-board one of the: merchantinen bound for the 
ſame iſland, was taken ill of the. ſmall:pox, attended with 
ſome alarming symptoms; a boat Was diſpatched to the ſhip 
in which Dr. Grainger. WAS, a aſſeager, ſoliciting his advice; 
the Doctor accordingly, viſued the lady, and WY, bumanely 
continued with, her duting the reſt of the voya 1 e AR: | 
manity, the Doctor had an inducement to Aal b 

in this ſhip, namely, the company, of an * 3 — 
lady, the daugh er of his dente With whom he became 
enamoured. It would lee the fl lame v 8 they were 
united in wedlock gen after 58 2 in St. Chriſtopher's. 
By bis marriage with oi lady, whoſe name was Rurt, he 
became connected 9 ſeveral. of the Page 10 5 the 
land. He here pra 9 0 pbyxſie, ath great Teccef: fg but, at y 
the ſame time, did not al ow bis ws Mae's he = Ponte: for, 


r 1 during 
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during his leifure-hours, he wrote bis beautiful oem on the 
culture of the ſugar-cane, beſides | a treatiſe on the diſeaſes of 
the Weſt Indies, for the uſe of planters, . On the concluſionn 
of the war, he id a viſit to his native country, and, at the 
ſame. time, publiſhed his Sugar-cane. After a few years. 
reſidence in Britain, he returned to St. Chriſtopher's, and con- 
tinued to practice till the beginning of the year 1767, when 
he was ſeized with a fever, which then raged in the iſland, 
and died on the gth day of the diſeaſe. . | 

Mrs. Grainger and one daughter are all that remain of his 
family. His daughter inherits a ſmall landed eſtate in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Grainger was benevolent in his diſpoſition, engaging 
in his manners, and an able phyfician; conſidered as a poet, 


he certainly ranks high above the middling claſs. His Sugar- 


cane has certainly great poetical merit; the notes are copious. 
and relate chiefly to the natural hiſtory. of the iſland. An 
Ode to Solitude, and a Weſt-Indian Ballad, the latter pub- 
liſhed in Dr. Percy's collection, are both much admired. 
It is to be regretted, that his poetical works have never been 


collected and publiſhed together: they would undoubtedly be 


very acceptable to the public. 
GRANT (Francis), lord Colicn, an eminent hwyer 6 
and judge in Scotland, was deſcended from a younger branch 
of the antient family of the Grants, of Grant in that king- 
dom; his anceſtor, in a direct line, being Sir John Grant 7 
Grant, who married lady Margaret Stuart, daughter of the 
earl of Athol. He was born 1 840 1660, and received t 
firſt part of his education at Aberdeen; but, bein intende 
for the profeſſion: of the law, was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies 
at Leyden, under the celebrated Voet, with whom he became - 
ſo great a favourite; by his fingular application, that many : 
years afterwards the profeſſor- mentioned him to his pupils, 
as one that had done honour io the univerſity, and recommend- 
ed his example to them- On his return to Scotland, he 
paſſed through the examination requiſite to his being admitted 
advocate, with ſuch abilities as to attract the particular notice 
of Sir George Mackenzie, then king's advocate," one of the 
moſt ingenious men, as Trl as one of the ableſt and molt i 
eminent lawyers of that age, ns 
Being thus qualified for e be ſoon got into full Ein = 
ploy, by the diſtinguiſhing figure which he made at the Re- ; 
volution in 1688. He was then only 21 years of age; but. 58 
as the meaſvres_of the Preceding; reign had led him to* ud 


the conſtitutional points of law, he Aieneren 4 bly . 


knowledge therein, when the Conventiot of Eitates met to 
N n affair e e of the 
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mon, vpon the departure of king James to France, Some 
df the old lawyers, in purſuance ofthe principles in which 
. they had been bred, argued warmly againſt thoſe: ron 2 
ide Revolution, which had taken place in Ert land, was 

founded, and particularly infi ſed on the Haut of the Con- 
vention of Eſtates to make any difpoie of the” crown. 
Grant oppoſed theſe notions. with grear licher and Tpirit, 
and about chat time publiſhed, a treatiſe, i which he under. 
took, by the principles of law, to prove chat 1 king might 
ſorfeit his crown for himfelf and his deſcendants; and that 
I fach a caſe the States had a power to dilpoſe of it, and to 


# 


-*  _* _eflabliſh and limit a legal. ſucceſſion, .concluding with the 


- warmeſt recommendations of the piince of Orange to the 
© © This piece, being generally read, was thought to have had 
- , _ » Eonfiderable influence on the public reſolutions, and certainly 
WE recomimerided him to both parties in the wav of his profeſſion. 
©. "Thoſe who differed from him in opinion admired his courage, 
duk were deſirous of making uſe of his abilities; as on the 
Siber hand, thoſe who were friends to the Revolution were 

e wiſe fo to him, which brought 8 into great buſineſs, 
did procured him, by ſpecial commiffions, frequent em- 


1 


5 - " ployment from the crown., In all which be acquitred himſelf 


_ *with ſo much honour, that, as ſoon as the union of the two 
kingdoms came to be ſerioutly confidered in the engliſh. 

. © *Evurt, queen Anne uoexpeRtedly, as well as without applica- 
' "Hon, created him a baronet in 1705, in the view of ſecurin 


Dis intereſt towards completing that deſign; and upon the 


dme principle her majeſty about à year after appvinted' bim 
dhe of the judges, or (as they are ſtyled" in Scotland) one of 
ie ſenators of the college of juftice, 
-.. © "**From this time, according to the cuſtom of Scotland, he 
_ was fiyled, from the name of his eliate, lord Cullen, and 
the ſame good qualities which had recommended him to this 

. poſt were very canſpicuous in the diſcharge of it; in which 
he continued for 20 eats with the higheſt reputation, when a 
Period was put to his life, by an illneſs which laſted but three 
days; and, though no violent ſymptoms appeared, yet his 
_ pbyficians clearly diſcerned that his diſſolution was at hand. 


hat Þ 


WES They acquamted him therewith, and he received the meffage 
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onh 1 0 chearfully; declaring that he had followed 
. of his conſcience, and was not afraid of death. 
Nie took a tender farewel of bis children and friends, recom- 


So ; . merfdcd to them earneſtly a ſteady and conſtant attachment to 
e faith and duty of Chriſtians, and aſſured them that true 
flreeſigion was the only thing that could bring a man peace at 


. He expired ſoon after quietly, and without any 


* 


ß 
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cured ſome; thouſand pounds to the heim, 'without: 


8 e e PE 
that, notwithſtanding the Aae 45 8 
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own e and, 


A ga of Rm wy were nat - 
In bis private character he was as amiable xo ba was . 3 
ſpectable in the public. There: were certain . 

that determined him to part with an eſtate, that Was left bins .- 
by his father; and it being foreſeen that he would em . 
the produce of it, and the money he had acquired by . 
feſſion, in a new purchaſe, there were many decayed amiſs - 
who; ſolicited him to take their landy upon his own 'termdl 
relying entirely on that equity which they conceivedt&:hs 
e of his actions. It appeared that their opinion oF ins; 


wh perfectiy well grounded: for, being at length provull © nd. 
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communicated even to his moſt intimate friends. ps 13 4 
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to lay out his money on the eſtate of an vaſortun 8 


ba [, who had. a debt upon it, of more than it was 1 
be firſ put. their | affairs into order, aud by « 
ferent demands, and compromitin a variety of e 


airy <5 


. 


to any, and of which they had never been poſſeſſad from. 
bis interpoſition and vigilance in their behalf; ſo far was he - 
either from making anf advantage to himſelf of their 3 
fities, or of his own ſkill in his | 
juſtly mentioned 2 his wes: and which is: 
of RA candor, | 


he labaured: to incnlente. 
was rae int * cata Gn * 
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hips; and betiefiene 65 ll hb Beg Any "Sig to do with 
; Bun He was not only ſtrietiy juſt, but ſo free from any 
| ſpecies of  avarice, chat bis lady, W⁰ was a wotnan of great 
| prudence, finding him more intent on the buſineſs committed 
10 him by others than" on his own, | took the care, of placing 
out his money, upon herſelf; and, to prevent his poſtponing, 
=s he was apt to do, ſuch kind of affairs, when fecurities 
offered, ſhe cauſed the circumſtances of them to de ſtatell im 
| we form: of caſes, and'fo procured his opinion upon his own 
concerns, as if they had been thoſe of 'a client. Theſe 
Title circumſtances are mentioned as more expreſſive of his 
temper than actions of another kind could be becauſe, in 
matters of importance; men either act from habit, or Fin 
motives that, the world eantiot penetrate; but, in things” of a 
erivial nature, are leſs upon their guard, ſhew their true 
_ difpoſition,. and ſtand confeſſed for what they are. He paſſed 
a long life in eaſe and honour. His ſincerity and Ready 
attachment to his principles 'recommended him to all parties, 
even to thoſe who differed from him moſt!; and his charity 
and moderation converted this reſpect into affe@tion, ſo that 
not many of his rank had more friends, and pe haps none 
could boaſt of having fewer enemies. Lie kent behind him 
three ſons and five daugliters; bis eldeſt fon Archibald Grant, 
eſq . ſerved in his father's life time for the ſhire of Aberdeen; 
and becoming dy his demiſe Sir Archibald Grant, bam : 
tetved again for the fame county in 1717. His ſecond ſon, 
William, followed his father's enn was "ſeveral years 
Jord-advocate for Scotland; and, in 1757, one of the lords of 
ſeſfon, dy the title of lord Prefton grunge. Francis, the 
third ſon, was a merchant three of the daughters were married 
o gefitlemen of fortune ; and the two youngeſt” were un- 
married in ry. The arms of tlie _ ute, Do three 
ee Or, Las deſcended from Grant of Sa 
With a” Wider. Ermine, in quality of a judge, fur 
with two angels proper; Creſt. a book: expanded; "Motto; 
on a ſcroll above, Suu Cuique and on 'a'cothpattment, 
* Jehovah, Greek; as appears 155 "rg warratit under. 
his majeſty's hand, dated ay 17771 tang -ob 
GRANT . PATRICK, — 92 | Nis ak born $6: Bande 
1698, and Güdel the hw firſt in the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
and afterwards at Paris, zud Leyden? In 1/24, he was 
called to the bar in the Court ef Seffion, and became a moſt 
eminent pleader. He Was ſeveral times a member of the Houſe 
of Commons; and, in 1746, Was omoted to be lord -advo- 
cate of Scotland. In 77 1756 he left che bar, and took his 
ſeat on the bench e tirle of lord Proſiongrange. „He 
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ie (Groton), viſcount , an Py | 
gliſh. was deſcended.” of 2 family diſtinguiſhed for ier 
loyalty; being. ſecond; ſon of Barnard Granville, Eſq brother” | 
to the firſt: carl, of Bath of this name, who had'a'princ 
ſhars in brix ing about the reftaration of Charles II. and 7 
of the loyal Sir-Bevil Greenvile, who loſt his life fighting 2 
Charles I. at Lanſdowne in 16431 and whoſe ſpirit was im 
ſome meaſure, revived by the, birth of i His grandſon George, - 
which happened about . 1667; In hit infaney he was ſent e 
France, under the tuition of Sir Walliam Elly»; , gentleman 
bred up under Dr. Buſby, and who. was afterwards. eminent” 
in many public: ſtations... From this excellent tutor he übt 
only imbibed a; taſte for claſſical learning, but Was alſe in- 
ſtrudted ĩ all other accompliſhments ſuitable to his birth,/! | 
Nature; indeed, had been very liberal to him, and endowel * | 
him with a genius worthy; of all the advantages that could be 
given it by education; wherein he made ſo quick a 5 
that after. he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the youths 'of 
France in martial exerciſes, be was ſent to Frinity- ollegy Tn 
Cambridge, at eleven years of age; and before hie was Were, 
ſpoke a fine copy of verſes of his-own. 2 to theducheſs . 
of York, afterwards: queen: conſort to James II. who made a 
viſit to that aniverſity in 16591 A. 00 account. of his: S 
ordinary merit, he was created M. A. at the age of thirteen. 
In the firſt ſtage of his liſe, he ſeems rather to have made bay | 
Muſe ſut ſervient to his ambition and thirſt after military glo- 
ry, wherein there appeared ſuch, à force of genius as- raiſed 
the admiration. of Mr. Waller. But his ambition ſne wed it-" 
ſelf entirely on the duke of -Monmouth's rebellion'; an 
tunity he could by no means let ſp. He applied * | 
his father to let him arm in ce of his ſoveteign; but 
he received a check wich did not a little rr Him. He had 
not yet left the academy, and, being then on Neiden, ears of 
age, was thought too young for ſuah an prize It "was - 
not without extreme reluctance that he ſubtnitted to the ten- _ 
derneſs of paternal. reſtraint; hich was: brooked the worſe, - "+: 
as his uncle the earl of Bath had on this occaſion raiſed a regi - „ 
ment of foot for the king's: ſervice ; with the behaviour ane 
diſcipline of which his majeſty was ſo well pleaſed, that, on 
reviewing. them at; Hounſlow, as a public mark df his apc 
probation he conferred the honour of xnighthood upon Our 
author s eldeg brotlier Bevil, who was | captain therein, at 
anke of the;rrgiimene. Thoes fochigden de handle 18 pike" 
3 mito 34 Alice: 1191 2415 Qt ast > nt FF W 
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s cruſhed, and addreſſed ſome congratulatory lines to the 
a FTE N ben _- of Orange declared his intended expedi- 
5 7 our young hero made a freſh application, in 

de moſt importunate terms, to let him approve his Joyalty. 


= * 1 s 2 


o the latter quality, diſpoſed him to give a full indulgence 


non to Engl 


But the danger was now increaſed in à greater proportion than 


7 - I The king's affairs were become deſperate; he was 


' pt from engaging at a juncture, when the at- 
tempt could evidently ſerve no b ſo ' ſorely as that of 
mvolving him in his royal maſter's ruin. Broken with this laſt 


Jenii I, he ſat down a quiet ſpectator of the tevolution; in 


which moſt of bis family acquieſced, _ - 
= 


| Du de was far from pleaſed with the change; he 
aw no profpe& of receiving any-favours from the new ad- 


miniſtration ;/ and reſolving to lay aſide all thoughts of puſh- 
ing his fortune either in the court or the camp, he diverted 


that chagrin and melancholy (which naturally attends diſap- 


pores ambition) in the company and converſation of the 
ofter ſex. The defign was natural at his age, and with his 


_  accompliſhments:eaſy'to/ execute, and might have been pur- 
ed too with ſafety enough by one that carried a breaſt leſs 

_ fenfible than his was to the impreſſions of beauty. But in his 

_ compoſitions the tender had at leaſt an equal ihare with the 
terrible; and as the preſent. fituation of his mind, in regard 


to the former, it could be no ſurpriſe to any body, that he 
preſently became a conqueſt of the counteſs of Newbourg, 
Poetry is the handniaid of love He exerted all the powers of 


verſe in ſinging the force of his enchantreſs's charms, and the 


ſweets of his own captivity. But he ſang in vain, hapleſs like 


Waller in his paſſion, while his poet'y raiſed Myra to the 
- ſame immortality aa had been conferred by that rival poet on 
Sachariſſa. In the mean time, ſome of bis friend; were much 


grieved at this conduct in retiring from buſineſs, as unbe- 


coming himſelf and diſgraceful to his family. 'One of theſe in 


particular, a female relation, whoſe name was Higgins, took 


de liberty to ſend an expoſtulatory ode upon it in 1690, in 


hopes of ſhaming him out of his enchantment, but he ſtood 


impregnable; the addreſs only ſerved bim with an opportunity 
of aſſerting the unalterableneis of his reſolution, not to tread 


the public ſtage as a courtier, together with the happineſs of 
his condition as a lover. | GT 


In this temper be paſſed the courſe of king William's reign. 
in private life, enjoying the company of his Muſe, which he 


employed in celebrating the reigning beauties of that age, as 
Waller, whom he ſtrove to imitate, bad done thoſe of the 
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preceding We have ale ſeveral dramatic 3 
this carly part of life, of which the. Britith, Ee en be 


— 1 


be: 


ing wrizet at. his firſt entrance into his 2 
rather as a taſk in hours; free from other Lie oi Rags 
way meant for public entertainment. 
mous ator, having had . 'calgal Pe nga It: | 
it was written, begged 1 it for the Rage, mbere it und to. 
vourable a reception, as 1 an uni uninterrupted . run of | 
leaſt foity days. His other pieces for the ſtage nere a 
well received; and we are aſſured they owed that 
their own merit, as much as to the eee eſteem a einen 
that all the polite world profeſſed for their author, Wit 


learning know no bk ; and 1 ty with D 1 


ſounding out Granville s praiſes I 8 1 
Thus debarred, as we have . from \ thoſe. A 


fame in which the martial diſpoſition. of his family Wt. 15 


have inclined him to tiead, he ſtruck out a. toad untrodden by 
any of his anceſtors, by which he d the temple. of bo- 
nour, and that too much ſooner than. moſt of his contempora-., 
ries. So that, upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, he ſtood as 
fair in the general eſteem as any man of his years, Which wers 
about thirty-five. He had always entertained the greatelt ves . 
neration for the queen, and he made his court to her in dhe 
politeſt mannerſc}. He entered hearfvily into the rheaſures for 
carrying on the war againſt France; vi in the view of en- 
erting a proper ſpirit in the nation, he tranſlated the ſecond... 


«Olynthian”” of Demoſthenes, in 1702. This new ſpecimen. 


of his learning gained him many friends, at the ſame time that 
it added highly to his en and, when the deßgn upon 


Cadiz was pr proje ed the ſame year, he preſented to Mr. Harley, . | 


afterwards of Oxford, an authentie journal of Mr. Wim 


bledon's expedition thither, in 1625; with a. view that, by. - 


avoiding the errors committed in à former attempt upon the 
ſame place, a more ſucceſsful plan might be fo But, 
little attention being given to it, the very ſame miſtakes again 
happened, and the very ſame diſappointment was the con- 


ſequence; with this difference alten that my lord of Ormond... 


had an opportunity to take his revenge at Vigo, and to return 


wk glory, which. * not Bal Ju... eh Wy 
rtune. 
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oO Tian Lachanter;” and the later on by way of the «' b 


in a copy of verſes addreſſed to him upon e eee e 
his tragedy of ( Heroic Love.“ DD 
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ehe Frances, 


0 


yourſelf. I am not fatisfied with this imperfect ſketch ; name 
your day, and I will bring you together; I ſhall have. both 

our thanks, let it be at my lodging. I can give you no Fa- 
ſexniagi/thigt has out · lived twenty conſulſhips, but 1 can promiſe 
you 4 bottle of good claret, that has ſeen two reigns. Horatian 
wit will not be wanting when you meet. He ſhall bring with him, 
if you will, a young poet newly inſpired in the neighbourhood 
of Gooper's-hill, whom he and Walſh have taken under their 
wing. His name is Pope, he is not above ſeventeen or eighteen 

ears of age,” and promiſes miracles. If he goes on as he has 

gun in the paſtoral way, as Virgil firſt tried his ſtrength, -we 
may hope to ſee Engliſh poetry vie with the Roman, and this 
Swan of Winſor ſing as ſweetly as the Mantuan. I expect 


your anſwer.” N 14 a ; FS: 1094518 ; YH wt 2» ©) 
Sacheverell's trial, which happened not long after, brought 


on that remarkable chauge.in the miniftry in 1) io, when Mr. 
Grant ille's friends came again into power. He was elected for 
the borough of Helſton, but being returned too for the county 


of 


* 


| GRKANVIELSE 115 
of Cortiwill be toſs to repreſent the ner; and Septvinber 


29, he was declared ſecretary at War, in the room of the late 
earl of Orford, then Robert Walpole; Eſq. He continued in 
this office for ſome time, and diſcharged it with reputation; 
and, towards the cloſe of the next year, 1711, he eſpouſed the 
lady Mary, daughter of Edward Villiers, ail of Jerſey, at that 

time poſſeſſed of a conſiderable jointure, as widow of Thomas 
Thynne, Eſq. by whom ſhe was mother of the late lord Wey- 
mouth. He had juſt 'before ſucceeded to the eftate of the 
elder branch of his family, at Stow; and December 31, he 
was created a peer of Great Britain, by the title of lord Lanſ- 
downe, baron of Bideford, in the county of Devon. It is 
true, he was one of the twelve peers' who were all created at 
the ſame time; a ſtep taken to ſerve the purpoſe of this party. 
So numerous a creation, being unprecedented, made a great 


noiſe, but none gave leſs offence than his. His lordſhip was 


now the next male- iſſue in that noble family, wherein two 
peerages had been extinguiſhed almoſt together: his perſonal 
merit was univerſally allowed ; and with regard to his political 
ſentiments, thoſe 54 thought him moſt miſtaken, allowed 
him to be open, candid, and uniform. He ſtood always high 
in the favour of queen Anne; and with great reaſon, Having 
upon every occaſion teſtified the greateſt zeal for her govern- 
ment, and the moſt profound reſpect for her perſon. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in the ſucceeding year, 1712, we find 
him ſworn of her majeſty's privy-council, made controller of 
her houſehold, and about that time twelve-month advanced to 
the poſt of treaſurer in the ſame office. His lordſhip continued 
in this poſt till the deceaſe of his beloved miſtreſs, when he 
kept company with his friends in falling a ſacrifice to party- 
— being removed from his treaſurer's place, by George I, 
11, 1714. 2 | 
His Iorathis ſtill continued ſteady to his former connections, 
and in that ſpirit entered his proteſt with them againſt the 
bills for attainting lord Bolingbroke and the duke of Ormond, 
in 1715. He even entered deeply into the ſcheme for raifing 
an inſurrection in the Weſt of England, and was at the head of 
it, if we may believe lord Bolingbroke, who repreſents him 
poſſeſſed now with the ſame political fire and frenzy for the 
pretender as he had ſhewn in his youth for the father. 
Accordingly, we find lord Lanſdowne was ſeized as a fuſ- 
ſpected perſon, September 26, 1716, and committed priſoner 
to the Tower of London, where he continued a long time. 


He was, however, at length ſet free from his impriſonment, .. 


February 8, 1717, when all dangers were over, However ſens 


ſible he might be at this time of the miſtake in his conduct; 


which had deprived him of his liberty, yet he was far from 
Vol. VII. 1 running 
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nto the other extrem. He ſgeme, nnd he 
one r OM tories, Who are - aid to have been ge the 
Nolent perſecutions, againſt n Jcopitiſm. and who 
returned to their former principles as ſoon a8. that violence 
Hence we find Ne 171%, s warm a8 ever: in de- 
- Fence. of, thoſe principles, the firſt, time of bis ſpealing in the 
houſe's nen the debates about; repealing the nA, agnenſt 
occaſional conf #5; <4r Nome alt. anew Tr 
.. His lordſhip continued 1 Sine ſentiments, which 
were {o, oppoſite to thoſe, of the court; and inconſiſtent with 
the. meaſures taken by the adminiſtration, that he muſt needs 
be ſenfible a watchful eye was kept ever upon him. Accord- 
| ingly, when theflame broke out againſt bis. friends, on account 
e what, is ſometimes called Atterbury's plot, in 1722, his 
Tower ,/ apparently. to. avoid a ſecond, impriſonment in the 
oer, \mithdeow to. France. He had been at Paris hut a 
little while; when the firſt volume of Burnet's ** Hiſtory, of 
his on Limes“ was publiſhed. Great expeRtations he | 
raiſed of this oat Ga ſo that he N it with attention; a 
finding the characters of the duke of Albemarle and the earl 
ol Path treated in a manner he thought they did. not deſerve, 
lie formed the deſign of doing them juſlicce. This led him 
to conſider what, had been ſaid by other biſtocians concern. 
ing his family; and, as 88 and Echard * yo 
page it Richard Granville more roughh his tiny ar 
fleſſed of memoirs, from which his. ja might beſet in — 
Hin light, reſolved. to follow the diQates of duty and ingline- 
tion, by publithing his ſentiments upon theſe heads Io]. 
He continued abroad at Paris almoſt, the ſpace of ten years; 
and, being ſenſible that many n bad eſcaped his N 
in his poetical pieces, made uſe of the opportunity furni 
by this retirement, to reviſe and correct them, in order to 
republication. Accordingly, at bis return to En land in 4982, 
he, nes theſe, Prin its a vindication * his Klan 
12 mentioned, in two volumes, 4to. The late queen Caro - 
ne having bonoured him with her protection, the laſt verſes 
be . wrote were to inſcribe two copies of his poems, one of 
which, was preſented to her majeſty, and the other to the prin · 
cels royal Ae, oy. n dowager of, Orange IE] The 
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and by judge 


[ol Theſe. pieces. ars 3 in His 1e * 
8 under the tfle , «A Vind indica- 

fion If General Monk, &c.“ and * A 
Vindication of Sir Richard Greenville, 


Kc.“ 
mixon, in a piece, intituled, . Reflec- 
5 eat yo 
n * 8 


* 19 . * p 
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A, }hlet, ed, in 
412 Letter Nie _—_— was ye * 


tions, * to.“ and the Ipring 
General of the Weſt to Kiog Charles I. follow 


"They Were anſwered | Old- 


— 
4 Echard, by 27 Dr, Cal Ibtch _ 


tiruled; © An Ea ion of Echar 
5 eee rene 


ts remaining 
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remain pri , r 


ene til ns weng Palled inn 
ment, to of his death, which happ 
1735) 10 his- Co you e _ His lady 2 . days: 
re, by whom Havi male iſfo „ - the tit | n 
bee le, ht of ton; 


- GRAPALDUS {Frknors Manivs),' ele . e 
lived ir the fixreentiveentury; He was of Parma, diſtingpiſh. 
ed himſelf on an embaſſ⸗ to the Pope ſo much, that Johus 
the ſecond.crowned him with bis on hand. ' The work for 
which he is moſt eminent is that in which he deſcribes all 
= parts of à houſe, und which really diſcovers [mach ta 
ved hy learning. His bock has been often printed: 
RAS | e 11), 4 Puriſian and a prieſt. After G 
ritas ſpent in retirement from the world, he appeared ifi, the 
Tueatte of Letters, and publiſhed the lives of great men, be- 
ing a tranflation of Cornelius Nepos. He alſo wrote an ac - 
count of the futhers who lived in the times of the apoſtles. 
He is! not to be confounded with James le Gras, whs- — 4 
native of Rome, and publiſhed a'trafſlation of Heſſod?ꝰ 
 GRASWINGKEL, (Taxopont), a native'of Delfe; Abs 


y learned civilian in the ſeventeeth century, and publiſhed 1 


' works; He was not only well verſed in matters of laws; 
but alſo in the Belles Lettres and latin poetry! He dedicated 
his book ./ De jure Majeſtatis to the queen of Sweden and 
the Republic of: Venice made him à knight of St; Mark, in 
return for his having publiſhed a tract in vindication of the 
Venetians/ againſt the duke of Savoy. He alſo wrote man 
books in Dutch. He died at Mechlin, and was buried at wil 
Hague, where 'a monument, with an Inrange! highly x0 
his hotiour; Was erected to his memory,. 
GRATAROLUS (WNM NAM), a ſearned phyfician of the 
ſixteenthcentury. He was born al Bergamo in Italy, and, quit- 
ting his country, went into Germany, that he might Pee un- 
diſturbed in the proteſtant religion. After fome Nay at 
* he wat invited to Marpurg to be-phyfic-profefſor; Af 

a little ſtay in this town, he feturned to Bail and died 
ties in 1562, at !fiſty-'two-ycars: of age. He wrote a great 
many books, as, „ lente Reparanda, Augenda, Con- 
ſervanda, ac Reminiſcentia. De Prediftione Morum, Na- 
turarumque Hominum facili, & Inſpectione partium corporis. | 
Proguoſtica Naturalia de Temporum mutatione or- 
dine Biterstum. De Literatorum & corum qui ugiſiratibes 
fonguntur;'gonſervanda, preſetvandaque valetudine. De Vini 
eee uſu; Dog. Re Potabili. * pion 
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mine iter Agentium, vel Equitum, vel Peditum, vel Navi, 
vel Curru viatoribus quibuſque Utiliſſimi Libri duo.“ He 
1 iy wire - ave 3-1 ui 8 1 touching the ſweat 
ing-fickneſs in | d.  Lindenjus p. 376, 377 
5 8 Theatro, Bayle Diction. Rar me 
- GRATIAN, ſon of Valentinian, by the empreſsSevera. He 
Tucceeded to the empire in 367. His character is thus given by 
Gibbon: The, fame of Gratian, before he had accompliſhed 
the twentieth year of his age, was equal to that of the moſt ce- 
lebrated princes. His gentle and amiable diſpoſition endeared 
him to his private friends; the graceful affability of his man- 
ner engaged the affection of the people. The men of letters, 
Who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taſte and elo- 
quence, of their ſovereign. His valour and ity in arms 
were equally applauded by the ſoldiers, and the c con- 
ſidered the piety of Gratian as the firſt and moſt uſeful of his 
virtues. This ſneer of Gibbon in the coucludiug paragraph is 
unworthy. of bis pen. Gratian, however, was the firſt roman 
emperor 1 aiaes the title of n was 
aſſaſſinated by A 72 thus, in the twenty» fourth year of his age. 
| . — Benedictine — — my —_— 
century, who, twenty-four: years in a work, 
object it was to reconcile the contradictory canons to each 
other. To this monk's. decretals the popes are principally 
indebted for the authority wich they enjoyed in the thirteenh 
and ſubſf nent centuries. 1 en inn in 
. GRATIANI (Jjzzomt), an italian writer of the laſt cen- 
tury, His poetry was rather ſweet than animated, and his proſe 
compoſitions were rather elegant than profound. He rote 
the « Conqueſt of Grenada,” and a tragedy, called, : Crom- 
well,“ which was highly eſteemed, He publiſhed alſo. ſome 
.agrecable miſcellanies in proſſſmmme. 
GRATIUS (FALiscus), an eminent latin poet, is ſuppoſed to 
have been contemporary with Oyid, and pointed out by him in 
the laſt elegy of the fourth book De Ponto: . Aptaque venanti 
Gratius arma e Thy 22 8 poem r. intitutled, wa 
« Cynegeticon, or, T unting with Dogs: b 
it is imperfe& towards the end, ſo that in ſtrictneſs it can only 
be called a fragment. The ſtyle of this poem is reckoned pure, 
but without elevation; the poet having been more ſolicitous to 
iuſtruct than to pleaſe his reader. He is alſo cenſured by the 
critics as dwelling too long on fables; and as he is counted 
much ſuperior to Nemeſianus, . who has treated the ſame ſub- 
ject, ſo he is reckoned in all points inferior to the greek. poet, 
Oppian, who wrote his Cynegetics and Halieutics under Se- 
verus and Caracalla, to whom he preſented them, and who is 
Aid to have rewarded the poet very magnificently, The © Cy- 
I 4 4 negetica” 
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— publiſhed at Leyden, 264: in ane pi che 
2 e- dus arty new 6g in with Nemefia- 
3 in gvo. cum e 
0, K. A. - The lateſt edition is that of Ley al. 
ha. in which . the otber writer « 
naticæ, _ liſhed with him. | 
_GRATIL 3d! Eiahedels Lo-the\Eaefea 
Munſter. He was a very learned man, and wrote ſeveral books. 
He, was che inſtructor of the win, who joined in writing the 
Epiſtolæ ob vurorum virorum, EN On condemned b s 
Tongs ao ee favouring 
pbliſhed the EIT > ar —— vicorum: word | 
od per ſedem eee, His real name was Graes: 
in 1 ev! 
Aver r (Henzy. Franks Bovnovionen), hoes 
at N Int 1699, an eminent engraver. He ſpent ſome time of 
his early life at St. Do , where he aſſiſted in drawing a 
chart of the iſland. On is return to France; he applied te- 
riouſly to his profeſſion ; but, conceiving that he ſhould have 
a * ſcope for his abilities in England, he came to London, 
where he eee The fineſt- editions of 
the beſt french poets have been adorned by his 
velot; was alſo a man of wit and talente, and 
for his manners as men enn em, en arte. Wer 
died in 37 1 4 e eee ty 
' GRAVEROL. (Fuancu); 1 e dvoc TY © dy at 
Nimes, in 1635. He was the author of many works, and in 
1 of the Sorberiana.” He * ber tion, wlien 
0 
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admired 


cheoloy 


| Fiend” of bn ea ane hone con, 


greateſt care, 81 Nx 5 
Mt an "extraordins genius for T one 75 
He was ſent to the. unf of Leyden, in 


intention to ſtudy the civil Le; but at the Am yo he ol 
tivated with the greateſt affiduity his favourite ſcience. © Before 
he was nineteen, he'campoſed'his treatiſe on perſpeRtive, which | 
: ined him great credit among the moſt eminent mathemati- 
; u EE En CONT | 
| in 17079, he qui college, at the 
whe N praiſed at the bar. In this ſituation he 9 | 
e — 
5 | 
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of the principal imgmbers of ahi [that compeled 4 K pe- 
riodical review, intituled, e Le be Literaires”.! This 
journal began in eee continued without in- 
terruption till 12a. of zit written or enttacted by 


xn 8 


Sravaſande ere 3 thoſe relating to 9 


metry. But he enriched it alſa with ſevtral original. p N 
entirely of his compaſiłion, .“ — Kale 
tion of Pneumatical 344% Ai moral. Eſſay en L 
eee e d Eſſay aps toes Calliion of Badio ot wht 
ewtogian alophy; - was attacked: r. 
a — — eee . 
bo 8 tes ſent to con 
his acceſſion tothe throne, Graveſande was appbinted 
to the embaſſy. During his ſtay in England; he was 
dia member of the Baye Soeiaty, nd hetache intimate! 
— with Sir. Iſaac; Newton: On his returu to Holland, 
when the buſineſs of the y. was over, he was chaſen pro- 
feſlor of the mathematics and aſubngmy, at Leyden : and hie 
had the honour of firſt teaching the Newionian phi 
there, which w · chen in ity infancey. The moſt conſiderable 
bis publications iss: An Intr ion to the Newtonian 


Ehilpſophyi- or, à Treatiſa on the Elemente af Phyſics, con- 


by Experiments. This, performance, being -only- a 
more perfeQ.copy of. his publics le uren, was Grit: printed in 
1 ae and hath ſince me you man het and 2 ith con- 

rable improyements. He p 
1 Tements, f Slap r. the Uſe of 
N 85 og N 9 . 
publiſhed « 55 fmt e ys BATS — 5 
a boa too of preſenting 1 


rality,” but his death, which 19 5 ribs 
9 it in executi ON, hd N 325 6 be 
ſeveral correct edit! 1100 of the e Dok 


He was, qmiaþle in his prey . ſelpell 

Dee e for, few | 0 0 of letters e 
Lervices to. cf 1 un . 8 5 rs, oy, the mg EA con · 

ſulted him on all gccaſions in hie is talents were requiſite 


| . RY them,, Which. his, s, {kill in it 8 often enabled 
1 


m to do in money-affairs. 1 e wy of great ſervice, alſo in | 


| detecting the ſecret cort eſpopdeee, 4 of their enemies, as 2. de- 
cipherer. And, as a pro 


eſſor, none. ever applied the PA: of 
nature with more > ſucceſs, or to more uſeful purpoſ es. 5 
GRAVINA (Peres), an itaſian poet, wrote 4 quarto 


| yolume of poems, which. have been nine for the harmony 


of the verſification, and the delicacy of the ſentiment, He 50 
ry great favourite with Sannazarius, who STOR bat, to, all 


-»v N the 
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ne poets, of bis time, Paul Jowius has Alſo commended the” 
tenderneſs-of his elegles ::: 1h ann fr ogy asg, 

GRAVINA (Jus Vixen r), an eminem ſtholar, and 
illuſtrious — of Italy, was born of genteel parenis at 
Roggiano, Februery 4897664; and educated under; Gregory 


couſin- german. He went to Naples at fixtcen, and there ap- 
plied 'hitafelf to latin eloquence to the greek language, and to 


civil laẽW: Which application, however, did not make him neg- 


lect to Eultivate, with the utmeſt exactneſs, his/own native 
7 He was ſo fond of 3 he purſaed it ten or 

relve” hours a day, to the very faſt ycars of his life; andy” 
when his ſriends remoniſtruted againſt this unn labour, / 
he uſed” to tell them, that he knew! of nothing Yb could 


afford him more pleaſure;4 - He went to Rome in 1969 and 
ſome year aſter was made profeſſdr of canon law in the college 


of Sapienzi, by Innodem KI. who :eſteemed dum. muννỹƷZM 
which employment' hetheld as long as he- lied. He does not 
ſeem to have been of an dmiable caſt: at deaſtj a he had notethe 
art of making Himfelf beldv edu The free manner in which 
ſpoke of all mankind; and the contimpt with whictrhetreated the”? 
greateſt part of the learned ruiſed ti up mau enemies and! 
among othersthie ſamous Settano HO hast made hit the fubet 
of ſomeof his ſatires.* Many wniverfities of Germany ud naue 
drawn Graviua totthem, and made propoſuls th him tar that! 
purpoſe; eee eee ſeduce him from RG. 
That of Furin offer 

very time that he was attacked by the diſtemper of which he. 


died: and which ſeems: to hade been a mortifibation iu his 


bowels He was troubled? with pains in thoſt parts for mafiy 
years before j but they did hot prove fatal to hin till Jan 
1518. He had made his will in April 2716, in which he or-. 
dered his body to be opened and embalmed. $01. dig #6Xa7t8 


- We: ſhall-now! procedd to give an account of his wotks!: ' 


His firſt publication was a piece, intituled, 1% riſci Cen- 
ſorini Photiſtici ee ive; de cotrupta morali Doc- 
trina Dialogus, Colonis,” 1601, to; but really printed at 


author having printed only fiſto copies, which he diſtributed 
among his friends. 2. L Endimione di Exiles Cleoneo, 
Paſtore Arcade, con un Diſcorſo di Bione Crate“ In Roma, 
160 h“ amo. The Endymion is Alexander Guidi's! who, 


in che academy of the Arcadians, went under the natie of Erilo 5 
Cleoneo; and the diſcourſe annexed, which illuſtrates the 
beauties of this paſforal, is Gravima's, who:;conceals himſelf 


Calepreſs, a famous philoſopher of thit Ums, und wird his 


hien the firſt proſeſſurſliip ofdaw;: atohe? i 


f 


Naples,. This was without'a name, and is-very-ſcarce;i.the / 


£ 1 f 


under that of Bion Crateo. 3. Delle Antichen Favola, 


Roma 1696; amo. 4. A Colle ion ob pieoes under the names: 


14 
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of „Opuſcula,“ at Rome in 1695, lame containing, firſt, / 
* An Eſſay upon an ancient Law ;” ſecondly, RA Dialogue 
concerning the Excellence, of the Latin Tongue: thirdly, 
* A Diſcourſe of the Change which has happened in the 
Scienees, particularly in Italy“ fourthiy, A Treatiſe upon 
the Contempt of Death; “ fiſthly, upoti Moderation in Mourn- 
ing;“ ſixthiy, The Laws of the Areadian s. 
But the greateſt of all his works, and for which he will: be 
ever memorable, is, 5. His three. boks, De Ortu & Pro- 
greſſu q uris Civilis “ the firſt of which was printed at Naples, 
in 1901, vo. and at Leipſic, in 1504, 8v0; Gravina, after» 
wards ſent the two other books of this work to John Burchard 
Mencken, librarian at Leipſic, Who had: publiſhed the firſt 
there, and who- publiſhed theſe alſo in 708, together with it, 
in one volume, 4to. They were publiſhed alſo again at Na- 
ples in 1713, in two volumes, 4to. ith the addition of a book, - 
* De Romano Imperio;“ and dedicated to pope Clement XI. 
who was much the author's friend. This is reckoned the beſt 
edition of this famous work; for, when it was reprinted at 
Leipfic with che Opuſeula ' above-mentioned, in 1727, it 
wat thought expedient to call it in the title - page, . Editio 
noviſſima ad nuperam Neapolitanam emebdata & zutta.“ 
Gravina's view, in this Hiſtory of Ancient Law, was to 
induce the Roman youth to ſtudy it in its original records; in 
the Pandects, the Inſtitutes, and the Code; and not to con- 
tent theinſelves, as he often complained they did; with learning 
it from modern abridgements, drawn ap with great confuſion, 
and in very barbarous latin. Such knowledge and ſuch lan- 
guage, he ſaid, might do well enough ſor the bar, where a 
faciſity of ſpeaking often ſupplied the place of learning and 
good ſenſe, before judges ho had no extraordinary ſbare of 
either; but were what a real lawyer ſhould be greatly above. 
As to the piece © De Romano Imperio,” Le Clere pronounces 
it. to be a work in whichGravina has ſhewn the greateſt judge- 
ment and knowledge of Roman antiquity, y 
The next performance we find in the liſt of his works is, 
6. „Acta Conſiſtorialia creationis Emin. & Rev. Cardina- 
lium inſtitute à S. D. N. Clemente XI. P. M. diebus 17 Mail 
& 7 Junii anno ſalutis 17056. Aeceſſit eorundem Cardinalium 
revis delineatio. Coloniæ, 170%, 4to. 7. Della Ragione 
detica Libri duo. In Roma, 408,“ 4to. 8. “ Tragedie 
cinque. In Napoli, 1712. 8 v0. Theſe five't ies are, II Pa- 
pinſano, “IU Palamede,“ L' Andromeda,” L' Appio Claudio,“ 
II Sęrvip Tullio.“ Gtavina ſaid, that he compoſed theſe tia - 
ies in three months, without interrupting his lectures; yet 
declares in his preface, that he ſhould look upon all thoſe aa 
either ignorant or enviohs, who ſhopld ſcruple to prefer _— h 


"I 


wo. cher Taſſoy/B i,. Triffino, and:others, ompoſed 
of the ſame kind. oy Ae, the er 1144 before us, N 


this upon Niceron's authority; and, if it be true, it ſbews, 
that Gravina, great. as. his talents were, had yet too hig 
opinion of them. 17 % Orationes... Fw * =Y | 
heſe haye been reprinted more than 
found with his © aſcula” in the e of 10 G tn 
uris Civilis, printed at Tarte, in. 1321 10. «Det 
ragedia Libro. uno, e $2154, 4 This, works bis 
two Won <4 Della Ragione Poetica, 115 diſcourſe upon the. 
Alexander Guidi, and ſome other pieces, 
were SET Pun ay reg 1731, 4t0s. 41 7 * 
GRAUNT (Epwanp), was h maſter of Weſtmin „ 
ſchool, and died in 1601. . He publiſhed © Gtæc — 
Spicelegium & Inſtitutio Grace Grammaticæ, enen 
tained the eſteem of the age in which he led. K 
GRAUNT (Jon), the celebrated author of the «Ob. 5 
ſervations on the Bills of ee the ſon of Henry 
Graunt of Hampſhire, who being afterwards ſettled in Bit- 
chin lane, London, bad this child there, April 24, 1620. 
Being à rigid 5 1 be bred him up in ali the ſtrictneſa „ 
thoſe, principles; and defigning bim ſor trade, gave. him neo 
more education than was: barely neceſſary for that purpoſe.» | 
ſo that, with the ordinary qualifications of reading, Writing, 
and arithmetic, without ; any grammar- learning, he was pat 
puer to 2 Ae E 1 wm ay, which trade-he;after- 
$ followed; hut he was rapers company | 
ons early into buſineſs, and in a ſhort time grew. fo much, | 
into the eſteem of his fellow-citizens, that he wag frequently. 
choſen. arbitrator. for compoſiug differences between neigh» 
bours, and a g law-ſuits. With chis reputation he 
paſſed through all the offices of his. ward, 28 far-as. that af 
common · council · man, which he held two years, and wat irt 
captain and then major of the train banda. Theſe diſtinctions 
were the effects of a gte e ſale and probity, ren 
dered amiable by a mild and y diſpoſition; and this was 
all that could be expected from a tradeſman of no great birth, 
and of ſmall breeding. But Grzunt' s genius was far from be- 
ing confined within thoſe limits: it broke through all che diſ- 
advantages of his ſlender education, and enabled him to form 
a new and noble deſign, e eee 1 EA 
as there appeared ſagacity in forming it. NW 
We do not know the exact time when be irg⸗= bega 
lect and conſider the Bills of Mortality; but ie tells us bim- EN, 
ſelf, that he had turned his thoughts that way ſevetal years, 
before he had any deſign of publiſhing the diſcoveries he had 
made. As his character muſt have been eminently-diRin; Il 
ed n e though ! not above 0 years of TY his 


— 


us ene 


intereſt was fo exterhes, af fo j bone the muff profeſior's 
chair at Greſham, for. his friend doctor (afterwards Sis WII. 
ham) Petty; ſd i is more than probible, that hib ac quaint- 
ance and friendſhi Ii that - raordinity virtuoſo 7/79 the 
confequence' of 4 fimila af of jus; and thi otit author 
Fan” 


had then'communic ie en: ups this fuß . 
to that friend, who, * Hkewiſe. faig to Hart be- 
paid the geherom Confidence with f  uſefd] hitte towards 
compoſing bis book.” This plede, LY HAT. new an 
accurate thefis' of poli Wer upon a more zin raſüninig 
than was before that time knoten, as Hrſt eſerited' te te 
public in 1661, Atö, and met with ſuch an extraordinar 
ception as made way for ae ne the next yer. 
In ſhort, our author's“ We ip ET, Wil the LY 
mirable wrſefulneſs' of his Book, bot hy oils And Abroad,. Im- 
meqately after the Ne l e NIV. of k Sach, 
or his miniſters, re Fra 1725 exact filter 
of births and'burials,” — 255 Ea ang in 
End Charles II. conceived ſut 5 8 for his abilities, 
that, ſoonm after the” inſtitution * ty, Hint, 
y recorhmended him to their 7 8 7 member 
his charge, mat if they found any more ey font f 
ſhould'be ſure to adthit them all. fle bad dedicated the'w l. q 
to Sir Robert Moray, preſident of the ROA Society,” and bad 
ſent fifty c | ies to be diſperſed among their members, when he 
propofed. (though a ſhop rand” admitted into che 
ſociety, ebreary 26, 1661-2 Iv * vr an order 'of countit 
paſſed, June 20, 1568. for publiſhing tlie thifd edition, which 
was executed by the” ſociety's printer o], and came out E 
fame year!” After receiving this honour, he did not Jong Con- 
tudes ſhopkeeper, but left off his buſineſs; and September 25 : 
1666, became à truſtee for the miyigettient/of the N . 
He was lo ſor one of the ſhares” belonging to Fit William 
Backheuſe, who dying in 1669, his relict, afterwards counteſs 
of Clarendon, eppsinted him ons of Her truſtees in the aid 
company. Lari bels Þ 
e WAR time of our author's admiſſion ind the 
government of the Neweriyer is taken from tlie minute bocks, 
or regiſter,” of the general court of that company, and Tuffici- 
ently clears him from am imputation thrown upon his merry 
by biſhop Burnet; who, having obſerved that the New-river 
was brought to a head ar Ii, whete "there is a 142 
room full of pipes that conveys it through the ſtreets of 
don, and that the eonſtant order was to let all the 185 fun- 
"Fe Bird's ne of 0 . 
A age 10 aner e 
l 900 £169 $1936 £50 121.9 52,0 mmg”? 
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engen into tke cauſes of the fire. 09 Loft t e 


religion, and way "feconicited" to che church f Rong ſome 
Hine before Mi da but it it more than probable. he was © 


GRAD NT | 123 


on Saturday hixht, that ſo the Sate right be all full 
on Sunday morning, there being a more than 

W 1 8 Water on that day, relates the ee, — ; 

which hefſays was told him by Er. Lloyd (afterwards biſhop of 
Worceſter) and the counteſs of (Clarendon. There was,“ 
ſays ge, one. Graunt,' a papiſt, who, under Sir Wali 
ett publiſhed his Qbſervations, an the Bills of | Martalitys © 
He ad fo me time before applied himſolf to Lloyd, : h⁰ 
hl 8 05 With the ecunteis of Clarendon, and Hid he, cu,ę0 
aiſe that eſtate conſiderably. if ſhewnuld'makeinx a truſte 
or her. His ſchemes were probable; and he was malle one of 
the hoard that govęerved that matter, and by that he had a right 
to come as often as he pleaſed to view their wor at Iſlington. 
He went thither the. Saturday before the fire: broke ant, aud 
called tos bY key! where the heads of the pipes Mes and turned 
all the cocks, of tlie pipes that were then open, ſtopt the water, 
and went away and carried the keys with him; ſo⸗ when the 
fire. broke out next morning, they opened the in the 


ſtrestt to find water, but there was none. Some hours 


were loſt in ſending to Iſlington, where the dog was broke 
open and \the,, cocks. turned, and it was long before the {water 
got to London. en indeed, denied 1 he had turned the 
A ö a off r of the works: affirmed, that he had, / ac- 


| 92 ding 10, order, ſet them all, funning, and chat ao. —— 


had got the keys frank him beſided Graunt, who conſeſſed be 
hag carried away the keys, but ſaid he did it without deign{u}.” * 
hie, indeed, as the right reverend ſtory- teller obſerves, 48 
but 3 preſumptian; and, if he had the ſame thirſt after ſearch» 


{% out the: truth as he had fer extraordinary ſtory-tellings 


would have added that it is a gtoundleſs calumny i ſince ĩt 
is evident, from the above account, that Graunt way not ad- 
mitted into the ;goyarnment of the New river company till 
Ton 9 days after ig 3 of the fite f lo. 
1680 h, may-. Ye ada added, that the parliament met September 

1666, and, on the very day that he was admitted e uember 

5 the Neweriver company, they appointed a committee to 


unde by: Sir Robert Brooke; eee ee 


ee Contains abundaneg of extraordinsry relations; 


but; not one Word of the cocks/being ſtopped, . or any. ſuſpi- 
cions of Graunt fr). It is true, inderd, that he changed his 


„In PO 15 wv terry e wm AF att Jun 

| WORD Pure . Bittory 5 his own w committee, r 

Times, V * parlament to enquire ipto the «Mp 66 
1) nt | 1 burning of the ei ie, 
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papiſt at this juncture, ſince the additions to his book in 1665 
ſpeak him then otherwiſe, being in the title- page ſtyled cap- 
tain, and Wood informs us, that he had been two or three 
you a major when he made this change; whence it foll 
That this change in his religion could not happen before 166 
or 1668 at ſooneſt. However, the circumſtances of the 
counteſs' of Clarendon's ſaying he was her truſtee makes it 
on that-the ſtory 'was not invented till ſome years after the 
| fire, when Graunt was known to be a papiſt x J. DW! 
J Happy it was, for the good of the public, that it never 
reached his ears, and fo could not diſturb him in ee 
eution of his ſtudies, which he carried on after this change 
with the ſame aſſiduity as before, and made ſome conſiderable 
obſervations within two years of his death, which happened 
April 18, 167% in the vigour of his age, having not quite 
completed his 54th year. He was interred on the 22d'of the 
fame month in St. Dunſtan's church, in Fleet-ſtreet, the 
corpſe being attended by _ of the moſt ingenious and 
learned perſons of the time; and particularly by Sir William 
Petty, who paid his laſt tribute with tears to his memory. 
He leſt his papers to this friend, ho tobk care to adjuff and 
inſert them in a fifth edition of his work, which he publithed 
in . —_— . care, and ſo _ im- 
proved, that he frequently cites it as his on: which pro- 
bably gave occaſion to bib Burnet's miſtake, Who, & 
have ſeen, called it Sir William's book, publiſhed under 
Graunt's name. It is evident, however, that his obſerva- 
tions were the elements of that "uſeful ſcience, which was af- 
terwards happily ſtyled ** Political Arithmetic,” and greatly 
Advanced under that title by this friend. In a word/Graunt 
muſt have the honour of being the firſt founder of this ſcience; 
and whatever merit may be aſeribed to Sir William Petty, 
Mr. Daniel King, Dr. Davenant, and others [L], upon the 
ſudbject, it is all originally derived from the firſt author of the 
++ Ubſervations on the Bills of Mortality,” “ 
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[x] It was apparently not coined till moft by the late Dr. folin' Arbuthnor; 
oker his death. The firſt-time of its who, by an erelsat tin calculation, 
2 ce., in public ſeems 10 have Nr rere fe 
been in Echard's * Hiſtory of England.“ millions of millions of millions of Milli- 
Aud coording to - biſhop Butuet's ac- ons to one, that the proportion ſhonld 

ant, the ſtory could not be told to him nat conſtantly one ſo near the ſame 2s 
till aſter the year 1667 when OGraunt experience. ſhews it to be, if it 

s for the countsſs 


was appointed truſtee on change, Phil. Tranſ. No. 328. But 
of Clarendon, -- -/ the moſt extraordinary, as well as the 


{i} Among the reſt, our author's moſt extenſively uſeful improvement 
reaſoning in defence of a particular pro- that has hitherto appeared of our au- 
vidence, from the conſtant proportion thor's remarks, was made by Dr. Hal- 
that is Kept up between the number of ley, for which we muſt refer to hit 
wales and ſetnales; is puſhed to the u- article, s“ GRAY 
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_ GRAY ( Nash, eminent for a R excellent p 
be has uu ns; and of whom it is as truly ſaid, a8 it was < 
Perfius by (Wintilian, 4 multum & vere gloriæ, quamois uno 
libro, meruit;” was the ſon of a ref table citizen? and born 
in Cornhill, December 26, 1716. He was educated at Eton. 
ſchool, and thence removed to St. Peter's college, mn 
in 17.34- In April 1738, he removed to town, intending 
apply himſelf to the A860 of the law, for which p es, bis | 


father had procured him à ſet of chambers in the 


but on an invitation whieh Mr. Horace Walpole, his n 
friend, gave him to be his companion in lus travels, his in- 
tention was laid aſide for the preſent. He left England, March 


29, 1739; made the tour of France and Italy; ind arrived in 


London again about September 17414. 8 
| 3 two months after his return, his father died; when, 

ng bis patrimony too ſmall to enable him to proſecute the 
ſtud * the law, he changed the line of that ſtudy; and, at 
the latter end of 1742, went to Cambridge to take the degree 
of LL. B. His principal refidence, henceforwards, was at this 
place; and he was ſeldom abſent from college any confiderable 
time, except between the years 1759 and 1762 ; when, on the 
opening of the Britiſh Muſeum, he took lodgings in Southamp- 
ton-row, in order to have recourſe to the Harleian and other 
MS. there depoſited; from which he made ſeveral curious 
extracts. In 1747, he became acquainted with Mr. Maſon, 
who has ſhewn himſelf fo faithful to bis memory, and fo Juſt 
to his reputation; and this acquaintance preſently ripened — 
the cloſeſt friendſhip. In 1968, he was appointed profeſſor of 
modern hiſtory but, his health being now upon the decline, 
he never was able to execute the duties of il. He died of the 
gout, July 30, 1771. 

In an anonymous charaer of im xe}, which feetng to be 
drawn by a very impartial hand he is repreſciried to have been 
perhaps the moſt learned man in Europe; equally acquainted 
with the 2 and profound parts "ſcience, | and that not 
py but thoroughly ; knowing i in every branch of hif- 

„ both natural and civil, as having read wk the 8 

hi rians of Jam France, aud Italy; a gre 5 

who made eriticiſm, kay on eee, Houle cipal 

part of his plan of ſt — ee. . | 

ages und travels of all Gets . who hed a fine ade inpaint= 
ng, „prints, architecture, and gardening??? © 

pon the Whole, there is good n to > Allow, that he 


was indeed a W eee e We habe ou to 


wh This dei Hein Bis) . . fon, WE! TL Mr. 10 
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ent, 
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lament, chat he bas left, us; no other prooſa of It, but à very 

mall collection; highly finiſhed indeed, and exceliut in their 
kind, but ſhewing him only under one fingle attitude of gtrat · 
neſs, while, in the mean time, he was capable of appearing 
under many. Theſe Poems“ were collected and; publiſhed 
| xr. by his friend Mr. Maſon, 125: in tot who bath 
alſo prefixed ** Memoirs of his Life and Writings.” In theſe 
memoirs is interwoven a. large collection of letters of Mr. 
Gray and his, intimate friends, which abound with curious 
and intereſting anecdotes ; and which, like all ſuch col e ctions, 
may be read with more edification,, to priyate perſons at leaſt, 
that eyen ſome hiſtories of large and pompous ſtature 
p GRAZZINI (ANTONY FRAxcis), one of the principal | 
founders of the academy of Le. Cxuſca. Ie was alfſo.a/poet, 
and a writer of comedies, . The work by which be obtained 
his bigbeſt reputation was a, “ Collection of Novels,” printed 
at Paris,.in 13556. He had the appellation of Laſca affigned 
him, and, among his an of Italy, was thought abnoſt 
upon a par with Zoccace. His works are recommended by a 
confiderable portion of clegance and purit + 44! {+ - 35. 
». GREATRAKES (VAEN TIE), an iich gentleman, had 
a ſtrong impulſe, upon his mind to attempt the cure of diſeaſes 
by touching or ſtroking the parts affected. No ſirſt practiſed 
in his own family and neighbourhood, and ſeyexal perſons; to 

all appearancs, were cured by him of different diſorders . H. 
aſterwards came into England, where his reputation ſoon roſe 
to a prodigious, height; but it declined almaſt as faſt, when 
the expectation of the multitudes that reſorted to him wete not 
anſwered. Mr. Glanville imputed his cures to n ſanarive 
quality inherent in his conſtitution; ſome to fiction, and 
others to the force of imagination in his patients; of this there 
were many inſtances, one of which, if & fact, is related by 
Monſieur St. Evremond, in a peculiar ſlraig of pleaſantry. It 
is certain that the great Mr. Boyle beheved him to be an ex- 
traordinary perſon, and that he bas atteſted ſeveral of bis cures. 
BY manner oſ treating ſome women was ſaid be very dif- 
1 ent from his uſual mode of operation. itte n ien tie 
GREAVES. (Jonx), N GLA mathematician and an- 
tiquary, was eldeſt ſon of John Greaves, e&tor.of Col more, 
near Alresford in Hampffipe, wheie his ſon was born $0 him 
in 1602, and probably inſtrukted 19 \grammar-learning. by 
bimſelf, as being — celebrated. 1chgol-maſter. in that 
country. At fifteen years of age our author was ſent to Baliol- 
college, in Oxford, where 7 Wenden B. A. Jux, 1621. 
Three years after which, his ſuperiority in claſſical learning 
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- procured him the- firſt place. of five i an election to a-fcllow- 
_ thip of Merton-college, '»June 25, 1628, he commenerd M. A. 


and, 


'% was 


maten made comple Silom, Was 1 at de ee 

Ka ING: 8 . beat eee 
: ics, he qui 

aa 15 . of e e udies; and hig eminent ſkill- in the 


hs 98 ele kee the geometry rlecture in-Greſham,- into | 
was c 


225 10 30. ese 428 19. 
"3 04, —ꝗ— N 2 — only ha the pricing of: Cofier- 
nicus, Regiamontany bach, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, 


with "other gel 8 "Alronomens, of that and the preceding 


age, hut had made the eek, arabian, and perſian au- 
0 les, 15 him, avi bh fore gained an accurate ſxill 
in the eel languages; but bars 23.5 2 being ſatis bed: 
the,acquiſiti ons be 2 n ſerving to ereate a thirſt 
for more. This 9 * Nan 1 to travel. In-yrhich 
ſpirit he c 15 th 

tended by eb 000 ihe 5 of * the. famous pros 
conyel 2 Ai F. fan Fs = about. the perſian 
language; 3, Þut finding little or no aſſiſtance there, he continu- 
ed his journey to Rome, in order to view. the antiquities of 


that City. e alſo Ti d other, parts of Italy; and before his 


departure, meeting with the earl of. rundel, was offered 200l. 


a year to 0 with his ler. attend him as a compa- 


nion in "bis travels. to Greece; = carl alſo promiſed all other 


acts of friendſhip, that 'hould lie in his power. This was a 
very ' advant; 80 ptepoſal, and, would have, been eagerly ar- 


cepted by . (Greaves, as being highly. agreeable to his incli- 
axes ee ral; but he had pO Ht another and greater "WEN 
ich-ſogn brought him bac Þ wo do England, in-orderito - 


deſigh 
70 l ia f with. every thing proper to benen ee 
ecution of it. This was a voyage to Egypt. 


Immediately ASL. his return, he acquainted. his patron, 


archbiſhop. ! <tr and, being encouraged 
by his grace, ſet — rg preparations aſt it. His pris 
mary view-was, to meaſure the'p: pram 3 wil th all proper-ex- 
actneſt; audz, withal, to make nomical and geographical 
obſervations, as N r ken for the improvement of 
tha, ene, A large .of | proper mathematical 


i Wa e yi rovided;; and,” 4s the ex- 
— theſe" would 4 conſiderable, be ap» 
plied © e VE 57 of London, but met with an 
abſolute. denial... ralemed to that „chat, in re- 
lati ng .the he had oxi mogey 


land, 10.1635 ;/and having at- 


he i ads — 


. propoſed | 


fi 
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propoſed to make that another priricipal his but; 
and, to compaſs" it in Den del. be by ſeveral 
books before his departure, in order to exchange mem with 
others in the Eaſt. Befides his brothers, he had” bl 
ſome. help from Laud, from whom 'he received à gefleral dif- 
cretionary commiſſion to purchaſe for him * and other 
M88. and likewiſe ſuch coins and medals as he could procure, 
Laud-alſs-gave him a letter of recommendation'to Sir Peter 
Wychez the Engliſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. 
_— 72 he embarked in the river oe for 
horn, June 1697, in company with his partic r friend, 
Mr. ag. wh kg he tad re ſolicited to 'that voy- 
ED "After a ſhort ſtay in Italy, be arrived at Conftan- 
e before Michaelmas. Here e met wich a kind re- 
pros or from Sir Peter Wyche, and became 200 
the venerable Cyril Lucaris, the greek parriarch, 77 whom he 
was much affiſted in purchaſing greek MSS, He promiſed 
Mr. Greaves to recommend 14 ts to the. monks of Mount 
Athos, where he would have had the liberty of emering into 
all the libraries, arid of colleQing a 9 of ſuch books 
as either were not printed. or elſe, by the hel of ſome ee 
might have been more correctly ſet ie. "Theſe, by diſpenſi 
with the anathemas which former patriarchs had laid u 5-40 
greek libraries, to preſerve the books from the latins, ger 
propoſed to preſent to archbiſhop Laud, for the better pro- 
ſerution of his defigns in the edition ofg authors; but 
this likewiſe was fruſtrated . eruel death of 9 patri- 
arch, who was barbaroufly ſtrangled Jute 't638, by exprefs 
command of the Grand Seignior, on retence of ae a 
——— 1.6 jy. 


inted with 


- 
# 


Our author's 3 0 ws th Gl We 1 
— deſerves a * voagen bow honourable à 'thing it 
n a letter to this friend, 


uſe. "in ograce {Land} ned Way neſs, * 
do my s grace highly procure 0 or 
des ce Se tvrr 


commend your care in procuring thule 
tables, being the moſt accurate iba ever — 
were extaut; then will I diſcover my. 
intention of having them | pricted and di 
2 to * 1 q 


=] 


renner 


to Rome, and 


CREATES) pp 


Nen uns this the amy Joſs which-our traveller fudaioed/by 
Cyril's deaths mY 2 procnred, ont of a blind and igno - 
rant mona ich denended on the patriatoh, fourteen = 
good M588. 9 "tlie: —_— the was forced: privately to reſtore | 
the hnoks and loſe ahe-mancy; to avoid a worſe inconvenience, = 
Au Conffantinaple was not longer agreeable: to him, and 
the leſs ſo. checauſe he had: 2 able to perſtct himſelf in 
the arabic tongue for want 3 e e which he had 
made uo doubt of Aading tbere. In cheſe circumſtances,” | 
parting viaht bis fellow traveller, Fococke, uE embraged the 
unixy diem uffeted 1 in company with theans 
uval/T'urkuh;fleet. to | Alexandria, Where, having in his way- 
touched at Rhodes, heated hefore the and of September 
bz. This was the boundary of his intended pragreſs, 
Tie country afforded 2 large field for the — his cu- 
rious and inquiſitive genius; and he omitted no apportuniy 
of romarking- whatever dhe heavens, :earth;; arfubterrancons - 
parts, affercd,/:that- ſeemed any way: ufefufl and; worthy of 
4 but, in 1 eee! | 
iuerrupted e mins, which; contra to the ter 
ceived apinion, he found 4 be frequent aid violent, elper 
000 hunt rho wa 5a 
here in his ex s of pu «+ finding-very 
2 22 for learned eee ons But dee mae 
putpoſe of is coming here ng 40. @Ke.an-Accurate turvey. 
of the . pyramids, he went twice o the deſartꝭ near Grand 
Cairo, where they ſtand; and, having executed his under 
taking entirely t his ſatiafations' embarkedat:Alexandria, 


in — Adee in two e 3 be | 


208 pays. ED lin hieb he ee — . 
thoſe. Pirates, with hom they were ; 
feſtech · He obtained, likewile, 2 I 
„ 5 — —.— hen he 
waz P o tour rence he went 

pas ok 2 das meaſurements all Ki | 
curiofities in that eny and neighbourhood ; after which be | 


retain Nt 10 5 . 9 12. We in a vessel 5 5 


9 e arcived 
don nat roy 1630; with ie — ghar 
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wick a great number of gems, coins, and other valuable an- 
vquities, having ſpent f. — — tour 
Bot upon his return, he met with a different ſcdne at home 
from what he had left at his departure; and the enſuing na- 
tonal troubles proved greatly detrimental to his private-affains; 
in which — by his loyalty to the king and his 
ſtitude to * After à ſhort ref Gteſiam· chllege, 


8 er 1 to _ he went to Oxford; 
. —.— his papers, and preparing ſuch of them 
ee In chis bufineſs be was 


. vr ata copirton had: bean dong 
bea, ab he Sc map of the Leſs Afia at his. 9 
requeſt, Who was writing his diſſertation of char country, 
md an e ee rhe eee ee e ail e 
All this while he gave himfelf no concern about his Gre- 
ſnam lecture, Shin he. was removed ſrom it November 
15 1643. But this toſs had been more than abundatnly: cb 
penſated hy gte Baviltan profeſſorſhip of aftronomy; ito which 
he was choſen the day before, in the room of Dr. 3 
lately deceaſed; and he had a diſpenſution from the King, to 
Hold his fellowſhip at Merton- college, becauſe the ſtipend was 
much impaiĩted by the means of the civil wars. Ihe lectures 
being: alſo impracticable on the ſame account, - he was at foll 
—— continue his attention to his papers; 2 
we find that he had made conſiderable progreſs in it by Sep> 
tember the following year; ſome! particulars whereof may be 
ſee in 4 letter of chat date to archbiſhop Uſher.” Among 
other things ĩt appears, that he had made ſeveral extratts:from 
mem coneerning the true length of the year; ani happening, 
in 16 f, to fall into diſcourſe with 2 perſons Df ems: as 
[the court then at Oxfordp with whom he was much in com- 
-panyzvabout amending the Kalendar, he propoſed a method of 
doing it by omitting che intercalary day in the leapr yeut for 
forty years, and to render it conformable to the Gregorian fo]. 
1 4 up a ſcheme for that purpoſe; which was approved by 
the'king and council; but the ſtate of the times Would not — 
mit therexecution of it. The publication of his“ P 
phia, and the : Deſcription of the Roman n Banne 
| mployed him the two fubſequent years: he 8 
e eee theſe, e FORTE: fruit of his labvurs in 


"To "The fame rhethod bad been 5 pro- 18 which Juli CExtar cored the "the 
to Pops Gregory, WhO rejected calendar, by a fubtraRtion ef days, ' after 
it, as Mr. > ids ſays, that he ie the fame manner e 


e..the houdur of doing it at ohce, ſeen th) ethod id at once put 
= of callin 12 5 in Glee, 5. by Mi confequerces 


# Aunvs in pra 
Four Janus, Winch —— or did vet t all. This pisce of Mr. 2 8 1 
3 rs be Anngs Cun- a i aste, 
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Hitherto he had been able, in a good meaſure, . E 
— wok Ione 
9 Mons -W Ad a Or am W 228 | 
dSelden made the greateſt figure. That gentleman ans. b 
for the: univerſity of Oxford; and, being ell known to r | 
author before his travels, he dedicated his Roman Fo 155 to | 
dim, under the character of his noble and learned ft and 
bis friendſhip was very-ſerviceable to Greaves, in a proſecution 
in the parliament, in 164% occaſioned. by his ex <utorſhip. to | 
Dr. Bainbridge. This truſt had involy him i in law-ſuits 29 
much as entirely to, froftrate his be of goin ing 
conſult ſome perſian MSS. neceſſary for 17 e trea- 
tiſes in that lan Upon the coming of the parliament's 
. commiſſioners. to, Oxford, ſeveral, complaints e made to 
them againſt: him on the ſame account; which being End by 
them to the committee. of the Houſe: of Commons, our author, 
| probably by the intereſt of Selden (Who was. a member or 1 
committee), was there. cleared. * Which he Ne the 
court of aldermen and the committee of C amden-ho 1 55 
ſtitution. But though he evaded this farther en by = 
 afliſtance; of ſome. powerful friends, yet this. reſpite w 
mort; Ronny — made. uſe of that time h publ ang. . 
F a. 4 4 7 Oni, „and 1 by, hi 
was 3 at X in i 
Johannis Bainbriggii, Canicularia, K. boy 
2 to doctor 9 Sir George) Ent, 1 0 nor b 
commenced. an re ah at 9 5 in wal x7 


tleman ga ;proofs ere frien 
E * hp wi 9 5k in the ee 
ut the violence of the parliamentary viſitors was no grown 
- above. all reſtraint, and * freſh: charge was drawn up againſt 
Greaves. Dr. Walter Pope informs us, that, confidering che 
violence ofthe viſitors, Greaves ſaw; i it would be of no ſervice to 
him to make any defence; and, finding it impoſfible to keep his 
_ profeſſorſhip, he made it his bufine to, procure an 12 
Worthy perſon to ſucceed, him. By the ck of Dr. Charles 
 $earhorough, the phyſſoian, N pitched upon Mr. Seth 
Ward, he opened the matter 2 that, gentleman, whom be 
k ſoon met with there; and at e ame time propoſed a a method 
* generally 85 nd 
| mn es ary | the moſt latter is 2 05 * oo | 
ö ated 10h = oi ena 28. = cating th int 123 
I I a ece: / E 
C = pawns ng e 3 
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öl Eortipifiingit, by which Ward did not me plate, 

but the full arrears of the pend, amount to" ol. due to 
BEA hug 111 n kagge Hy if a eonſiderable his ſalary. 
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pened ſoon "after, "was à she k 
ind ide wry mim in "the"! moſt mournful 
1 10 7 — to Dr. Pococke: © O19y good" friend,” ſays 
\ ge ier never ws "ſorrow like our ſorrow ;76x- 
me now, N to write to e. end to anſwer 
we vert chis great iin, and wh 5 
wer this 1 Hog he bore up 10 
n ries with admirable fortitude; und, ng 
ſidence in n,” he ttiarfied, and, living A. od 
"ot fk en as before, —— 
" rious arabic atid perſic treatiſes „ tranſlated by him with notes 
© every year. *'Befidey' which, e bad prepared ſeveral others for 
the public View, 5 was rneditating more when he was ſeized 
'by a fata} diſorder, which put: period'to His life, Octsber 8, 
1652, before he was full fifty 8 He was interred 
in the church of St. Bennet Sferehog, in London. His loſs 
Was much lamented by For frietids, No whom be Was particu- 
Hartly endeared, by joining the dean” to che ſcholar. He 
* the hap 1 er. hel io de 2480 With! great frmneſs of mind, 
ereſt which he eſpbuſed, and ſteadifeſs in is 
- Fm Bi Pp; though „as be declafes Himſelf, not at ull inctimed 
to contention. Te was h Teſleewed by the deurned im ſp- 
reign parts, With many pf a he corteſperided. Norwaghe 
les valued at home by alf Whg were judges of his greut Worth 
aid abilities. He had no ilfbe by wife; / towliom de bequeath- 
ed His tffate fof her life; and Having leſt his dubiefr of Coin to 
1 Sir ſohn Ma AR phe on boi GCxrnahChronices,” 
pointed the eldeſt of is three youtiger brothers" (Dr. 
Nick he Gretves? Vis | executor,” Who by will beſtowed! our 
| pt afttonomical* intl aments to the "avian Rbrary Sat 
" Oxfotd,"w here they are #epoſited, together witlh ſeveraF of his 
8 5 a great many of theſe were fold by n af 
les: and loſt ot diſperled. 
GREEN (Ron ER T), an thor in'queert Elizabeth's ve 
Was firſt of St. John's King e, Cambridge, Where he took #he 
degree of B.A in 1578; afterwards * o Clare-Hall, 
3 ora 2 J derben . A. It is faid, he was Rkewiſe in- 
at Oxford. He was a man of great . e 
| bump, but proſtituted his talents, to the puxpoſes . of vice 
e and, upon the whole, both in theory and prac- 
rind Teems''to have been a-moſt perſeR- "Hdberrine. « Unable to 
8 " ſupport his extravagances,, he Was forced to recur” to his pen 
for maintenance; and is believed to be the-firſt engliſh poet 
ho wrote for bread. Alter & courſe” of years} ſpent 1 
; 7 | pation 


n ns, 


, Hot; and atancery, me. nd hm flew no 5 las 

of the moſh wrecked penury, diſeaſe; and. ſelf-condemnation,;:. 

| — from a; letter written domme] injured, wie, and. 

inſetttd;in Cibba's Lives of the Roets." His: letter, we hope, 

was. truly penitential and ſincere; yet from the; titles of + 
ban works; ſuch, a Gena,“ Nerer tao Late, Green's, 
Farewell to Elly,” Green's 4, Grogtſwarth of, Wit” — 
it ſhould ſeem. as if he was more ſolicitous About apgearances han 
8 Wood ſays, that. e wy . 
y eating too great a quant ickled-herrings, ang drinking 
Rieniſh wine with them pg — 3 he died as he-lived, and was 
conſiſtent throughout, „ ii — of: different kinds are 7 
numerong : but, as to his dramatie ones; there ate many dit- 
ficulties in coming, with any; degree of certainty, at a Know- 
I A Vhat are undoubtedly: his, anne four. 
or , may he ſeen in the Biographia, Dramatica, - | 

GR EN: (Joan), born, about 1706, at; ort near Hull, in 
Yorkſhire, received the rudiments of his education. at a Tie” 

vate {© _ was ſent to St. John's college, Cambric 

after, taking his degrees in arts, and being choſen fellow, bs, 
engaged himſelf: as;uſher; to a ſchool; at Lichfield, before Dr. 
Johbnion and Mr. Garrick, had:left that city to launch. into the 
1744, Charles duke ee welle of the ynivetfity,. 
appointed Mr. Green (then B. D.) his. domeſtic chaplain. 
In January, 1747, Green. was preſented by, bis noble patron to 
the rectory of Borough - green, near New-market, which he 
held with his fellowſhip. lu December 1748, on the death 
of Dr. Whalley, be was elected regius profeſſor of. divinity; 
and ſoon: after was appointed one of his majeſty's wy ha 
EL L750, on — death of dean 2 8 r of 1 5 
iti or Benet · co e, a majority the ows. (aft Jy | 
headſhip had been declined by thar preſidnt, Mr. Scottowe) 


3 


agreed to apply toarchbiſhop Herring for his recommendation; 
and his chit atthe- e hre. vel of the duke of Newcaſtle, 
recommended: profefior Ce who was immediately elected. 
Among the writers on the ſubjeQ of the new. regulations 
propoſed by the chancellon, and eſtabliſhed by the ſenate, Dr. 
Green took an active but anonymous part, in,a pamphlet prub-. 
lied in the following winter, intituled, The Academic, o 
a Diſputation on the State of the Univexſity of CONS: 
March 22, 175 1 on the advancement of his friend Dr. K 
maſter of St. Feter's college, to the biſhopric of Cheſter, Dr Br. 
Green p- the conſecration · ſermon in Ely-houſe-chapel,, 
which, by order of the archbiſhop of Vork, Was ſoqn after. 
74 — In October 1786, on the death of Dr N ag 
e was preferred. to the deanery of Lincoln, and refigned hig. 


nan zeing then . to the eee 
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14 - - GREEN.” 
eellor, he was choſen in Novettiber following. In June, 1761, 
the dean moſt ably exerted his polemical talents in two letters 
(publiſhed without his name) on the Principles and Practices 
of the Methodiſts,” 1. addreſſed to Mr. Berridge, 2. to Mr, 
Whitfield. ' On the tranſlation of biſhop Thomas to the bi- 
ſhopric'of Saliſbury: Green was promoted to the ſee of Lin- 
coln, the laſt mark of fayour which the duke of Neweaſtle 
had it in his power to ſhew him. In 1762, archbiſhop Sccher 
(who had always a juſt eſteem! of his talents and abilities) be- 
ing indiſpoſed, the biſhop of Lincoln viſited as his proxy the 
dioceſe- of Canterbury. In 1963, he preached the zoth of 
January ſetmon before the Houſe of Lords, which was printed. 
The diſhop reſigned the maſterſhip of Benet- college, viz. in 
July 1764. Afier the death of lord Willoughby of Parham, 
in 1765, the literary converſatvone''of the Royal 1 &c, 
which uſed to be held weekly at his lordſhip's houſe, was 
transferred to the biſhop of Lincoln, in Scotland: yard, as one 
of their fs be ee e members. In - July 137 t, on a2 
repreſentation to his majeſty, that, with diſtinguiſhed learning 
and abilities, and a moſt entenſive dioceſe, biſhop Green 
(baving' no commendam) had a very: inadequate income, he 
was preſented to the refidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's, which 
biſhop Egerton vacated on his tranflation to the ſee of Durham. 
He now removed to his reſidentiary-houſe in Amen-corner; ' 
and took a ſmall country-houſe at Tottenham. It ſhould ever 
be remembered, to our prelate's honour, that, in May 1772, 
when the Bill for relief of Proteſtant Diſſenters, &c. after 
having paſſed the Houſe of Commons, was rejected, on the 
ſecond reading, by the Houſe of Lords, (102 to 27,) he nobly 
diſſented from his brethren, and was the only biſhop who 
voted in its favour. Without any particular previous indiſ- 
poſition, his lordſhip died ſuddenly in his chair at Bath, on 
Sunday, April 25, 1779. VO DIST ES”. CER 
GREEN 5 Bux x ABW), was the author of 
various poetical works. He was educated at Benet: college, 
Cambridge. He tranſlated Anacreon and Apollonius Rhodius. 
He publiſhed a paraphraſe of Perſius, and a tranſlation of 
parts of Pindar; but be had more taſte then animation, and 
more accuracy. than harmony. His talents were of the re- 
ſpectable kind, indeed the moſt reſpectable; but he cannot be 
placed in the firſt rank of gur authors. 
GREEN (MaTTHEW), a reſpectable poet, was born of a 
reputable family among the diſſenters. He was a man of great 
a of mind and ſweetneſs of manner. His converſation 
Was foll of wit, which nevertheleſs he ſo tempered as never ta 
ive offence, He had an appointment in the Cuſtom-houſe, 
the duty of which he diſcharged with great diligence and ability, 
le q ec at the age of forty-one, He wiote many n i 
l . | af » 4% ” 5 out 
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but the lone, which more particularly entitled him to a plant 
among the Engliſh poets, is called the.“ Spleen??? und Which 
is full of witty and 3 thoughts. Mr. Green's fame bas 
received much honour from a publication of his more diſtin- 
guiſhed pieces by Dr. Aikin, with critical and explanatory notes. 
| GREENE ( eee an eminent muſician; was the 
ſon of a London ulergyman, and nephew of John Greene, 
ſerjearit:at law. He was brought up in St. Pauf's choir, and 
apprenticed to the organiſt of that cathedral. He ſobn diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in his profeſſion; and, about 1216, when 
he was not yet twenty, was choſen organiſt of St. Dutiſtan n 
the Weſt. In 1719, he became organiſt of St. Andreas, 
Holhorn, and the year after of St; Paul's; upon which laſt 
pteferment he quitted the two former. In 1727, upon the 
deceaſe of Croft, he was appointed organiſt and compoſer to 
the Royal Chapel, and thus placed at the head of his pro- 
feſſion in England. In 1730, he took the degree of doctor 
in muſic at} Cambridge: his exerciſe for it was Pope's “ Ode 
for St Cecilia's Day,” which he ſet very finely to muſic; | It 
was pet formed with great applauſe; and he was bonoured 
with the title of profeſſor of muſic in that univerſity. Greene 
was à man of underſtanding, was patronized by man 
great pet ſonages, and, about 1735, appointed maſter. of t. 
royal band. About 1750, he had a conſiderable eſtate leſt 10 
him hy a natural ſon of his uncle, the * and this ftate 
of affluence inſpired him with a project of reforming our 
church-mufic, Which was greatly corrupted by a multiplica- 
tion of copies, and the ignorance and careleſſneſs of tranſcribers. 
10 currect, and alſo ſecure it againſt ſuch injuries for the 
future, he began with collating a great number of copies of 
ſervices and anthenis, and reducing them into ſcore. He had 
made a couſiderable progreſs in the work; but, his health fail- 
ing him, he made his will, and tranſmitted the farther prö- 
ſecution of it to his friend Dr. William Boyce, who com- 
pleted and publiſhed it. Dr. Greene died Sept. 1, 1766. An 
account of his performances may be ſeen in dir John Hawkins. 
. GREENHILL (Joux), a very ingenious engliſh painter, 
was deſcended from a good family in Saliſbury, where lie 
was born. He was the: moſt excellent of alt the diſciples of 
Sir Peter Lely, who is ſaid to have confidered him fo much 
as à rival, that he never ſuffered him to ſee bim paint. 
Greenhill, however, ptevailed with Sir Peter to draw Is 
wifels picture, and took the opportunity af obſerving how he 
managed his pencil; hich was the great point aimed At. : 
This gentleman. was finely qualified by nature for both the 
ſiſter · arts of painting and poetry; but his looſe” and unguarded 
manner of living was probably, the-ogcafion of his early death; 
and only ſuffered him juſt to leave enough of his hand, ta 
1 205 VV make 
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e un with ho ad been more careful of a life ſo lily td 
40 honour to his county, This painter won ſo much om the 
celebrated Mrs. Beha, that ſhe enteavoured to perpetuate his 
3 by au clegy, to be found among het works. He 
painted a portrait of biſhop. Ward, which is now in the dun- 
all of Saliſbi He died May 19, 1676. e 
| GREENVILE (Sia Ricyanrd), arandfather. to 7 fas 
mous Sir Bevil Greenvile, was vict-adunral undet lord Fo- 
mas Howard, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, who was ſent with 
a ſquadron of ſeven ſail to America, to A the ſpaniſh 
galeons; but, Sit Richard happening to be ſeparated 2 
the reſt of the ſquadron, unfortunately fell in with the enemy, 
whoſe fleet conſiſted of  fifty-rwo ſail, which he en and 
continued fighting till he was covered with blood and wounds, 
and nothing remained of his ſhip but a battered hulk. He 
died on- board the ſpaniſh fleet three days after, expreſſing the 
higheſt courage in 1 article of death, and his having acted 
E liſh part, 1 591. 

REGORY, . che Gaze AT, Was born of 4 " 
de family, equally conſpicuous for its virtue and nobility 
.at Rome, where his father Gordian was a ſenator, and ex- 
tremely rich; and, marrying a lady of diſtinion; called 
Sylvia, had by her this ſon, about 544. From his earlieſt 
years he diſcovered genius and judgement; and, applying 
ow 06 particularly to the apophthegms of the ancients, he 
fixed every thing worth notice in his memory, where it was 
faithfully preſerved. as in a ſtote-houſe; he alſo improved 
himſelf by the converſation of old men. in which he took 

t delight. By theſe methods be made à great progreſs 
In the ſciences, and there was not. à man in Rome, who 
ſurpaſſed him in grammar, logic, and rhetoric; nor can it 
be doubted, but he had early inſtructions in the civil law, in 
which his letters prove him to have been well verſed: he was 
nevertheleſs entirely ignorant of the greek language. - Theſe 
accompliſhments in à young nobleman procured him fena- 
torial dignities, which he filled with great reputation; and 
be was "afterwards appointed præfect of. the city by the em- 
peror 4 * the Younger; but, being much inclined to a 
monaſtic life, he quitted that poſt, and retired to the monaf- 
| wipes St. Andrew, which he bimfelf. had founded at Rome 
in his father's houſe, and put it under the government of an 
abbot, called Valentins. Beſides this, he founded 6x other 
.convents in Sicily; and, ſelling all the reſt of his Fan, 
be gave the purchaſe-money to the poor. 
Howe'er, he bad not enjoyed his ſolitude in $t. Andiew's 5 
long when he was removed from it by pope Pelagius II. who 
— him his N n. 1215 eg 8 as e to 
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the amaperor Tideckus u Conſtaminople," to demand: faceoure. 
againſſ the Tue Pope conld/ not have choſen 4 
maty better qualified : than, Gregoty for ſo delicate » hegos. 
cinem of which, however, the; particulars are unten m 
Meanwhileg he was not wanting iv exerting; N . 
religion; Whale. he was in the metropolis,” h — 
Eutychius the. patriareh, whor had advancet an 3 boos 
deting on! Oviganifmy and maintained, that after the: reſun 
3 body is not palpable, but more ſubtile that am 
Nen the buſineſs of his embaſſy, he contracbed a 


E 
— 


comt, by the ſweetneſs of hie behaviour: info» 
much, that the was ng; Maurice choſe him for 2 godfathet 
to ons of his ſons, born in 583. Soon! after. this ha was re». 
called to Rome, and made ene to. the Pope; but. aſter 
ſome time, obtained leave to retire Wi into has p, 6. 
of which he had been choſen abbot. "OM 
Here he had indulged bimſelf with the 3 sf oratifyicig 
his wiſh, in che enjoyment of a ſolitary and unrufflet life; 
when Pelagins II. dying Feb. 8, 500 be was elected Pope by 
the clergy, the ſenate, and the people of Rome: to whom he 
had become dear by his charity to the poor, whom the oer. 
flowing of the Tider, and a violent plague, had left periſhing 
with hunger. This promotion was. ſo diſagreeable o him 
that he employed all poſhble methods to avoid it; he wrote . 
ter to the emperor, conjuring him not to confires 
his 6 = rao and to give orders for the choice of a perſon; who | 


had greater capacity, more vigour, and better nenne by _ rn 
con boaſt; and hearing his letter was intercepted 


governor. of Rome, and that his election would be cone 
by the imperial court, he fled, and hid bimſelf in the 
ſolitary part of a foreſt, in @ cave; firmly reſolved-to ſpend 
his days there, till angther Pope ſhould he elected: and, the . 
ple deſpairing to find him, à new election enſued. In 
ſuch eaſes, the ecclefiaſtics. of that church never. up the 
opportunity of introdueing miracles; accordingly, we are 
told, that Gregory would never accept the papal chair, till he 
had. "manifeſtly "ap Buoy" by ſome celeſtial. ſigns, - that God 
called him to it. It is pretended,” that # dove flying before 
tboſe who fought for him, ſhewed them the way they were 
to go; or that a miraculous light, appearing: on à pillar of fire : 
over his cavern, pointed out to them the place of his retreat G. 
| However that be, it is almoſt as certain. that bis a | 


was o fancere =in} as it le chat he at length TY * 
Wo Gregory, 3 bel en es . 
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was of miracles, nee 
ous as mir ſays no- on the-ſide"'of di wrt 
* wrote it in anſwer 3 8 
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und was enthroned P b And it — 
his conduct, that: is abr IH ee elected a een 
worthy of this exalted ſtation; for, beſides his great learning, 
the pains he too to inſtruct the chuteh, both by preachi 
and writing, he had a very happy talent to win over racing 
in favour of the temporal as well as ſpiritual"interefts of 
religion. It would be tedious to run over all the particulare of 
his conduct on theſe occaſions q and his converting the Engliſh 
to Qhriſtianity, a remarkable fact in our hiſtory is on that 
account vulgarly known s]; but there is one circumſtatice in 
it worth noti It is obſervable, that ee oed his 
ſucteſs to the e of a woman. The wry — Iburga] 
had a great ſhare: in theſe converſions, ſince not only 
pro mpted the king [Ethelbert] het conſort, to treat 5. 
Pope's miſſionaries Wan but alſo to become mn 
convert. : a '% 

The new Pope, according RY NR held 4 ſmod at Rorde 
the Tame! 1 2 whence he ſent letters to tlie four pa- 
triarchs o ſt, with a confeſſion of his faith, declaring 
his ns i the four general councils, and the fich too, 
as well as the four goſpels. In this modeſty he was not 
followed by his ſucceflors;. and he even exceeded ſome of his 
predeceffors i in that and other virtues; which for many ages 

have not approached the pretended chair of St. Peter. 

As he had governed his monaſtery with a 2 5 
in thoſe times; ſo now he was patculary exeul e regulate 
his houſe and perſon according to St. Paul' dire&tions: to 
Timothy, 1 Ep. iii. 5. Even in performing divine woxſhip, 
he uſed ornaments of but a moderate price, and his common 
rments were ſtill more ſimple. Nothing was more decent 


than tlie furniture of his houſe, and he retained none but 


clerks and religious in his ſervice. By this means his palace 
became a kind of monaſtery, in which there were no uſeleſi 
people; every thing in pa houſe had the appearance of an an- 
gelic life, and his charity ſurpaſſed all deſeription. He em- 
1 the! revenues the err eh oy ary 4 (relief 
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r eee eee ſelf; ws they ſaw in 1 2 I 
Teptoof for , hiding himſelf, in order to; all the cynping and ſuppleneſs/ Aut is 
frog the pontificate. This conduct is. requiſite to acquire great protectors, me 
ibed, and not unde ſervedly, to his bring upon the church the ble ffin 

Humitity;;' and, after his wy porn neo be a Dict. under this Pope's art. 
N evidence J He- firſt ſet out on his miſſion 
nitantly declaring his d df the nel while he was 3 monk only, 
ellation, © Your Beati c.“ and was advanced Nye I aye journey, 

which- = given to his: proveceſ-! when Pelagius, th 2 

Bayle, j in viewing his ſubſequent to Rome at the inſtigation of the peo- 
Conduct in this poſt, obſerves, that thoſe ple, who eyen ew Preſſed him 
der, Jin vewer tha be Ln f. Mg an Toe 1 
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GREGORY.) 


Ambien ebene Up rebel der, 
and devoted all his talents for the-inſtruQtion of his flocks. | W. 

In the mean time, he extended his care to the other churches / 
under his pontifical juriſdiction, and eſpecially thoſe of Sicily. 
for whom be had a particular reſpect, he put an end to the 
ſchiſm in the church of Iberia the ſame year: this was effected 
by the gentle methods of perſuaſion, to which, however, he 
had not recourſe till after he had been hindered from uſing 
violence. Vpon this account he is cenſured as an intolerant:; 
and it is certain bis maxims on that head were a little incon- 
ſiſtent. He did not, for inſtance, approve of forcing the Jews. 
to receive baptiſm,/ and yet he approved of compelling hereties 
to return to the chureh. In ſoe of his letters too he exclaims 
againſt violence in the method of making conyerta, yet at the 
ſame time was for laying heavier taxes on ſuch as would not 
be converted by perſuaſive means; and, 593, he ſent a nuncio 
to Conſtantinople, and wrote à letter the ſame to the. 
emperor Maurice, declaring his — and ſubmiſſion 
that ſovereign ; he alſo ſhewed the ſame neſpoth dali, Wer 
of Italy, even though they were heretics. 5 

The ſame year he compoſed his ( Dialogues,” A- 3 
filed with falſe miracles and incredible ſtories; the ſtyle is 
alſo low, and the narration coarſe; however, they were re- 
ceived with-aſtoniſhing applauſe; and Theodilinda, queen of: 
the Lombards, having converted her ſpouſe. to the catholic 
faith, the Pope was exceedingly rejoiced at it, and ſent his 
Dialôgues, compoſed the jollowing car, to that princeſs... 
She is thought to have made ule of his . at this time für 
the converſion - of that people, who were the fitteſt in the 
world to be wrought upon by ſuch-yious fooleries. For, 
ſame Pope Zachary, about 150 years after, tranſlated it into 
greek or the uſe of thoſe people, who were ſo delighted - 
with it, that they gave St. Gregory the ſurname of Dialogitte, ' 
In 594, he excommunicated and ſuſpended. the er of 
Salona, the metropolis of Dalmatia, who, however, paid 
no regard to the exerciſe of his power in theſe cenſures.,, 
The ſame year he laboured to convert the infidels in Satdinia 
by gentle methods, according to his ſyſtem: Which was, 10, 
puniſh heretics, eſpecially at their firſt riſe, as rebels and 
traitors, but to compel infidels only inditectly; that i is, treating 
the obſtinate with ſome rigour, and perſuading them as much 
by promiſes, threats, and gentle ſeverities, as by argument 
and reaſon. This was: nene made in Gn 
with the Manichees and Pagans. n 

In 5056, he refuſed to ſend the n Conſtantia any rer 
lies of St. Paul, which ſhe had requeſted, deſiring to look at. 
th body of that apoſtle; he thereupon Felates — 5 

alo 
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_ culous putiiſhinents for ſuoh  raſh-attempy; ali as: ſimply: de- 
viſed as thoſe in his * Dial re, —— — 
| ſed John patriarch of! Conſtantinople for aſſumi 
. * — 1 or univerſal; Which he himſelg dilelam- 
eck as having: no right to:reduceithe- other biſhops to be his 
ſubſtitutesʒ and after wards fbrhad his nuncio thete/ to com- 
municate with that patriarch; till} he ſhould renounce the 
title. His humility, however, did not keep him from re- 
ſenting an aſſvont put upon his underſtanding, as he thought, 
by the emperor, for propoſing terms of peace to the Lom- 
dards, who! befieged Rome this year: the ſame year he-oxe- 
cated the famous miſſion into England; and as Brunchaut, 
queen of France, had been very ſerviceable therein, he wrote 
a letter ef tanks to her on the occaſton. The princeſt is 
ropre ſented as a profligate' woman, but very liberab to the 
ecvleſiaſties; founding churches and con vents, and even 
ſueing to the Pope ſor relics. This was a kind of piety which 
particularly” pleaſed” Gregory; and avcordingly, he wrote to 
the queen fevoral' letters, highly commending her conduct in 
that reſpect, and carried his complaiſance ſo far as to declare 
the French happy above all other nations in having fuch a 
ſovereign. In 598, ar the requeſt” of the chriſtian! people at 
Caprita, a ſmall iſtand at the the gulph of Venice, 
he ordered another biſhopto be ordained ſor that place, in the 
room of the preſent prelate; who adheredꝭ to the Iftrian ſchiſm. 
This was dene contrary to the orders of the emperor Maurice 

againſt taking any violent meaſures with ſchiſinatios. 

In 599, he wrote a leiter to Serenus biſhop: of Marſeilles, 
commending his zeal in breaking ſome images which the 
people had been obſerved to worſhip, and throwing them out 
of the church; and the fame year a circular letter to the 
principal biſhops of Gaul, condemning ſimoniacal ordina- 
tions, and the promotions of laymen to biſhoprics: he like- 
wiſe forbad clerks in holy orders to live with women, except 
ſuch as'are allowed by the canons; and recommended the fre- 
quent holding afſemblies to regulate the affairs of the church. 
The ſame year he refuſed, on account of ſomo foreſeen op- 
poſition, to take cognizance of a erime alleged againſt the 
primate of Byzacena, a province in Aſrica. About the ſame 
time he wrote an important letter to the biſhop of dyracuſe, 


concerning ceremonies, in which he fays, k hat the church 


of Rome followed that of Conſtantinople, in the uſe of cere- 
monies; and declares that ſee to bs undoubtedly ſubject to 
Rome, as was conſtantly teſtified” by the emperor and the 
bilhop of that city.“ He had already this year reformded the 
office of the church, which is one of the moſt remarkable 
actions of his pontificate. In this reform, at it is 1 5 
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forms of. prayer, —— n ek care to. 996; 
platmody, of .mhich+he,was- exceſfively fond. Of this kind 


be compoſed the, Aptiphone [7 1,7! and. ſuch, tones a baſt 


ſuited the pf 


the per? + the prayers, the verſes, the 
canticles, the 


8, the epiſt les, and goſpels, the prefaces, 


— the — „He likewiſe inftitated an; academy 


of chanters for all the clerks, as far.as;the-deacong excluſively : 


he gaveithem.Jleflons-himſelt, and the bed, in whichhercon- 


tinued to chant amidft his laſt illneſs, vas preſet vod with/groat 
veneration in the palace · of St. John Tateran for a long time, 
together with the whip, wich hich he uſed, payer — 8 
Out ot tune. 
e was ſo. rigid in regard to the chaſtity of cecleſaſlic, that 
he (was an wall admit a- nan into the priefihogd; who 
was not. tr 175 from · doſilement by any commoꝛte with 
women. Lbe candidates for orders were 8 to his 
commands queſtioned * on that ſuhject. Widowers 
were excepted, if they had obſerved à ſtate df Continencyfor 
ſome conſid exablegime.. - Moen RIO} Leg dir nöd 
Ar this time, 88, well as; mne, wert year 600, he; wascon- 
fined-to. his-bed-by the gout n his feet, which laſted for-three 


years yet. he celebrated maſs · an holidays, with much pain 
all the. time. This brought on a painfub hurningcheaball over 
ä his ne His behawiour vin 
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Gbeng be exticeting em- 1e make the*ript 

- uſe of their infirmitics, both ria in rte and 
Sbing- wos. Te was ' extremely watthifol over By 
* flock; and careful to preſerve diltipline ; and while he allowed 


dat the misfortunes of the times 6bliged the biſhops to inter- 


ſere in worldly” matters, as he himſeff did, he conſtantly ex- 
horted them not to be too intent on them, Tine year he 
held u council at Rome, which made the möonks quite inde- 


nw che dangerous privileges' which*He granted them. 


forbad the | biſhops te dimitiſti i any ſhape the 
Fg and revenues; or titles of toruferies; and took 
them the juriſdiꝗion they ought naturally to have over 
- the converts in their dioceſes . But many ef Hit letters ſhew, 
mat though be favoured the monłes in ſome reſpects, he never- 
-theleſs knew how to ſubje& them to all the Severity of their 
rules. The fame” year he executed—a ſecond! miſſion into 
„England and, in anſwer to the biſhop of WWeria, declared the 
validity of baptiſm by the Neftorians, 26 being performed in 
dhe fries wikieh= „ en bien u i porn Ol Au ti 
The diſpute about the''title-of Boiserl Biſhop and the 
en, of che two ſons of Rome and /Conftantinople' ſtfll/fub- 
and the emperor Maurice having proven for the lat- 
ter, Git Pope Ae the murder of lim and his family without 
any concern by Phocas. This uſurper having ſent his picture 
to Rome in 603, Gregory received it with Freat reſpect, and 
placed it with that of the empreſs his conſort ¶ Leontia] in the 
oratory of St. Ceſarius in the palace; and ſoon after congratu- 
lated Phocas's acceſſion to the throne. There ute ſtill extant, 
vritten upon this occaſion, © by the holy pontiff, cute letters, 
: wherein: he expreſſes his oy, and returns thanks to God, for 
. that execrable parricide'sacceſion'to' the crown; as the greateſt 
blefling that could befal the empire; and he praiſes God, 
that. — ſuffering under a tea ayy galling yoke,” his ſubjeQs 


begin onct tore to enjoy the ſweets of liberty under his empire: 


flatteries unworthy a man af honour, and eſpecially a pope (v] 
dut Gregory thought himſelf in conſcience "tg to aſſert 
the ſuperiotity of his ſee above chat of Conſtantinople; and 
be exerted himſelf much to ſecurt it. In general he had the 
minence of the holy ſee much at here accordingly this 
year, one Stephen, a Spaniſh, biſhop, h aving 
10 him ot an unjuſt deprivation from his biſhoprie, the 
ſent a delegate to judge the matter upon the ſpot, giving bim a 
memorial of his inſtrüctions, wherein among other 
' be orders thus: lf it be ſaid, that biſnop Stephen 
1 neee bm muſt anſoer, am har to 
gy His form Mainborg hog 0 condemns hm yn wn, 
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of all churches. It was in the 55 ſpirit de 4 
dignity of his'poritificate; that he reſolved" to ß che cele- 
brate churches of St. Peter and St. Pauł; oof ks view; e 
*brders' this RY the ſubdeacor” Sabinian (afterwards 

), to have felled” al the titnper 

pofe in thecountry of the Brutii, ang 

e e tent er Ls on this decken, 
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5 P while — thus intent m repaftf ee, of 
the: late war he ſaw it break out gin in fy, and" file; 
the viſativantage of 'the empire, tlie affairs" 5 which” ele | 
a very bad ſituation, not only in tie biopiper *6P t \ 
but every where fy Gregory” Was" much afffcted with tht | 
calamities of this laſt war,” and at the fame time His Akne — 
tolerable.” The Lonbards made a truce in Never eftiber 60 1 
en, type weed eter rom que ai Soine 4 85 45 
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left me in great danger when they departed. IH Gd Nader 
my health, I will return attexa@'anſwer 5 0 bat the-abbot | 
Secundinus'lias-written to me. In the mean time, L ſend you 
the coancitheld" under the empero uſtiman, tate front 
ing ihe mex der ue falfity' of all that he has heard agalnſt the 
ſee and the catholic church. God forbid that we Mowla 
—— opinions of any heretic, or depart" in ay reſpett 
from ih letter of St. Leo, and the four Guncils 2 be ads; 1 
2 tothe" prince: Adoaldus, your ſon, = croſs, and à book of 
in a perſian box ; and to your 6 — gheer three rings, 
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— n e Gregory's 

Th any date to. it; he, died Md e al 

Warn, aut with a Bhi: and almoſt inceſſant . 
mains Were interred in a private . Den 
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he was not above ſicty years of age, 
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number of pagan books, partenlariy ——_ oertain. 
However, it is undeniable, he had a predigions av ion to all 
| "os bogks, which he carried to that, excels, that he flown. a 
ee 
—.— than hecauſe he ſuffered, grammar to ibe taught in his 
dioceſe. In tbis he followed therapoſtolical-conſtitations che 
gompiler whereof ſeems Alſo to have copied fra: Qtegary 
fee x- r reading, pagan books wauld 4am the 
minds of. youth our of their 4 Ii and werhave 
in gut days the, ſame, praftice acalouſly defended, andupan the 
ſame. principle too, by Mr. Tillemont. Notwithſtanding. Julian 
the apaſtate is charged with ak WAYS che lame ꝓrohibition, as 2 
good device to offect the ruin o chriſtianity. by the 
profeſſors contemptible on account of- their. ignor ance. po 
= whole, Bayle, ſcruples not, all- things con HL ured, and 
BOY this pope to have juſtly mexited the title of Greats. © 
| e have more of his writings left than of any dther pope; ; 
and. they mere held,jn.Such.efteem in his lite, time,, as oecaboned 
ſome miſapplication of them, chat troubled bim: {have 
zone through no leſs than ſeyenteen editions, de lat af which 
was printed at Paris iu a9 Du. Pi ſays, that bis genius 
e ſuited to . aud he had . 
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g of finitual ideas,, which be expreſſed. nobly enough 
generally. in periods, rather than ſentences :; his oompoſition 
WAS en and his language inaccurate, but eaſy, wellcon- 
Re N ſupported -. 1% ee 
GORNV JAuxe), an eminent mathematician. in 
Scotland, was born in 1639, at Aberdeen; and, being edu- 
cated - at that univerfity, made a good progreſs in claſſical 
— — but was more delighted with — reſearches, 
into which a new door had been lately opened by the key of the 
mathematics. Kepler apd Des Guns were the great maſters 
of this new method: their works, therefore, Gregory made his 
principal ſtudy, and began early to make improvements upon 
their diſcoveries. in optics. The. firſt of theſe improvements 
was / the invention of the reflecting teleſcope, which till bears 
his name; and which was ſo happy a thought, that it bas. 
given occaſion to the moſt conſiderable improvements made ia 
optics, . invention of the teleſcope · He publiſhed the 
conſtruction of this inſtrument in 166g, at the age of twenty - 
four; and coming next year, or the year after that, to London, 
he became acquainted with Mr. John Collins, who recom- 
mended him to the beſt optic glaſs-grinders there, in order to 
F it executed. But as this could not be done, for want of 
ill in the artiſts to grind a plate of metal for the object ſpe - 
culuny into a true parabolic concave, which the deſign required, 
he was much diſcouraged; and after a. ſew. imperfect trials 
made with an, ill-poliſned ſpherical one, which did not-ſuc- 
ceed to his wiſh, he dropt the purſuit, and reſolved to make 
the tour of Italy, then — mart of mathematical learning, in 
che view of ee his favourite * 0 e eee anc | 
vantage. . 1 1 Hager 
- He, had not ban: Haha nd hw, he Gas. inventive. 
genius, which had before ſhewn itſelf in practical mathema- 
tics,, carried him to ſome new. improvements in the ſpeculative 
part. The ſublime grometry: on the doctrine of curves was then 
bardly, paſſed its infant ſtate, and the famed problem of ſquaring 
the circle ſtill continued a reproach to it; when our author 
diſcovered à new analytical method of ſumming up an in- 
finite converging ſeries, by which the area of the hyperbola, 
as well as the circle, may be computed to any degree of exact · 
neſs. He was then at Padua; and getting a ſe copies of his 
invention printed there in 1667. he ſent one to his friend Mr. 
Collins, who communicated it to the Royal Society, where it 
met with the commendation of lord Brounker and Dr. Wallis. 
He reprinted: it at Venice, and publiſhed. it the following year 
1666 together with another piece, wherein he rſt of any one 
eutertained the public with a method for the transformation 
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lins before the Royal Society, of which Gregoty, being re- 
turned from his travels, was choſen's rember, admitted the 
1th of January this year, and communicated" to them an 
account of the controverſy in italy about the motion of che 


* 
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earth, which was denied by Riceioli and his followers.” © 
-'The' ſame-year, his quadrature of the circle being attacked 
by Mr. Huygens, a controverſy aroſe between thoſe two emi- 
nent mathematicians,” in which our author produced ſome im- 
provements of his ſeries. ' But in this diſpute it happened, as 
it generally does in moſt others, that the antagoniſts, though 
ſetting out with temper enough, yet grow too much heated in 
the combat. This was the caſe here, eſpecially on the fide 
of Gregory, whoſe defence was, at his own requeſt, inferted 
in the * Philoſophical Tranſactions.“ He received from Mr. 
Collins, about this time, an account of the ſeries invented by 
Sir Yaac Newton; who therein had actually effected what 
our author was ſtiffly contending againſt Huygens to be ut- 
terly impoſſible: chat is, the ratio of the diameter of a eir- 
cumference, expreſſed in a ſeries of ſimple terms, independent 
of each other, and entirely freed from the magic vinculum of 
ſurds, in which they had till then been indiſſolubly held. It 
muſt bo confeſſed, that our author had not the better in this 
he OTIS. Ip; HRS IL Re n 
However, he was in fo great eſteem with the Royal 
Academy at Paris, that, in the beginning of 1671, it was re- 
ſolved by that academy to recommend him to their grand 
monarch for a penſion; and the deſign was approved even by 
Mr. Huygens, though he ſaid, he had reaſon to think him- 
ſelf diſobliged by Mr. Gregory, on account of the controver- 
ſy between them. Accordingly, ſeveral members of that 
academy wrote to Mr. Oldenburg, defiring him to acquaint 
the council of the Royal Society with their propoſal; inform- 
ing him likewiſe, that the king of France was willing to al- 
low penſions to one or two learned Engliſhmen, whom they 
. ſhould recommend. But no anfwer was ever made to that 
propofal;j-and our author, with reſpect to this particular, look- 
ed upon it as nothing more than a compliment. 
In 1672, Sir Iſaac Newton, on his wonderful diſcoveries 
in the nature of light, having contrived a new reflecting te- 
leſcope, and made ſevetal objections to Mr. Gregory's, this 
gave birth to a diſpute between thoſe two philoſophers, which 
was continued during that and the following year, in the moſt 
amicable manner on each ſide; Mr. Gregory defending his 
own conſtruction, fo far, as to give his antagoniſt the whole 
honour of having made the catoptric teleſcopes preferable to 
the dioptric; and ſhewing, that the imperfeQons in theſe in- 
ſtruments were not ſo much owing to a defect in the object- 
i f 5 «BK ſpeculum 
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In the eburſe of this diſpute, bur author deſcribed a burning! 


coneavemitrotiry” which was approved b by Sir Iſaac, and is fill = 
* 66d eſteem." All this while he attended the proper buſineſd 
is profefſorthip with great diligence,; which taking up the 
— * part of his time, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon,” in 
terrupted him in the putſuit of nis proper ſtudies. Theſe, 
however, led him to farther improvements in the invention or 
inte ſeries, which he occafibnally communieated to his in- 
timale friend and correſpondent Mr. Collins, who might _— h 
had the pleaſhre” of receiving many more, had Hot our ö 
feffor's life deen cut Mott "oy a ei Denen 1075, A the 


age of thirtysfixyears. 


The moſt thinin Gregory's chvrafter' ts this of 
his mathematieal” ng her at inventor; In this view; 4 
ticularly, he merits a place in theſe memoirs : and the 
we ſhall conelude this article with a liſt of the moſt remarka 
able of his inventions. His reflecting teleſeope: burning con- 
cave mirtour; his quadrature of the oirele, by an infinite 
converging ſeries; and his method for transformation of curves 
have been already mentioned. Beſides theſe, hei fitſt of any 
one gave a g eometrical demonſtration of lord Brounker's feries 
for ſquarin che hyperbola, as it had been explained by Mer- 
cator; in his ———— He was Hkewiſe the 
firſt who demonſtrated the Meridian Line to be analogous td 
a ſcale of Logarithmie Tangents, of the haf compliment of 
latitude [x. He alſo invented and demonſtrated geomettically, 
by che help of the hyperbola, a very fwift c ing ſeries for 
— « * 2 and therefore; recommended by Dr? 

artery proper for practice. He alſo ſent to: Mr. Col- 

— of the famous Keplerian problem by an in- 
finite fries He'found out a method of drawing 1 tg 
curves omettically, without any previous taleulations- 
gave a rule for the direct and inverſe method of tangen opens, 
which ftands upon the fame principal [of exhauſtions] 
that of fluxions, and differs not much from ix in the Rs 
2 He likewiſe: gave A ſeries for the length of 

arc of a circle from the tangent, and vice vera ag alſo 
for the ſecant and logarithmic tangent and fecant, 95 vie 


a4 2s age gene #847? Aka eien Herd 1 


xJ Tbis invention ep be H xhent moakups To ard iG reader 
WEE and his juſt merit a8 the in- Et e he e it. "ler ws 
ventor of the d ration of it was Vol ry ll F \ 18g. com 
„ Were 
however, at the ſame tims obſerves 5 
that it was performed, not without. | 
long train of conſequence, and comp 
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una. "Theſe, wich others, for centifying, or 8 the | 
| Fi of the elliptic and hyperbolic curves, were ſent to Mr. 
ins, in return for ſome received from him of Sir Iſaac 

Newton's; and their elegance being admirable, and above 
whatever he had produced before, and after the manner of Sir 
Iſaac, gave room to think he had improved himſelf © ng E 
that maſter, whoſe example he followed, in deliver 
ſeries in ſimple terms, independent on each other (y]-- 
Wo are aſſured, that at his death he was in purſuit. of a ge- 
neral method of quadrature, by infinite ſeries, like that of 
Sir Iſaac. This — by his papers, which came into the 
hands of his nephew, Dr. David Gregory, who-publiſhed ſe- 
veral of them; and he himſelf aſſured Mr. Collins, he had 
found but the method of making Sir Iſaac's ſeries; who there- 
upon concluded he muſt have written a treatiſe upon it. 
This encouraged Mr. Stewart, profeſſor of mathematics in 
Aberdeen, to take the trouble of examining his papers, then 
in the hands of Dr. David Gregory, the late dean of Chriſt- 
church, Oxford; but no ſuch treatiſe could be found, nor 
any traces of it, and the ſame had been declared before by 
Dr. David Gregory; whence'it happens, that it is fill un- 
known what his method was of making thoſe. ſerieſes. How- 
ever, Mr. Stewart affirms, that, in turning over his papers, 
he ſaw; ſeveral curious ones upon particular ſubjects, not yet 
printed. On the contrary, ſome letters Which he ſaw con. 
hrmed Dr. David Gregory's remark, * made it evi- 
dent, that our author had never compiled an treatiſe, con- 
_ taining the foundations of this general me a very ſhort 

time before his death; ſo; that all that can be known about 
his method can only be collected from his letters, publiſhed 
in the ſhort-biſtory of his ( Mathematical Diſcoyerics,” com · 
piled by Mr. Collins, and his letters to that gentleman in the 
2 — Epiſtolicum,” From theſe it appeats, that, 
in the beginning of 1670, — Mr Collins ſent him Sir 
Iſaac Newton's ſeries for Iquaring the circular zone, it was 
then · ſo much above every thing he comprehended 1 in this way, 
that after having endeavoured, in vain, by comparing it with 
Herr, of his owls pong rents ane Wen * 
| 1 We ſhall ply oF his 3 4 ene pars weed 
works, which contain theſe ſeveral i in- 7 3667, 460, containin 

entrons. 1. © Optics Promora; &c. trabsformirg curves. e 8 his 
1663,“ to, contali r inventions make by os prod vic | 
pb. * ( 1 "Bo 16675” I Pe UW? 5 'Commere. Foto 

Wis firſt publi.hed in foch baſte, that Joh, Collins, & alior. 191 and | 

> found it myo for his" Ns Appendix to the en 12775 e 

to quicken as m uch as . bis 7 Dr. David Gregory's «Elements of Op- 


; cation, with © 4 preface,” * 175% 7e, by Dr. Deſagutios wit 
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method of it; he concluded it to be ho legitimate ſeries; till, being 


aſſuted of his miſtake by his friend, he went again to work, and 


after almoſt a Whole year's indefatigable pains, as he acknow- 


ledges, ſpent therein, he diſcoveted, at laſt, that it might be 


deduced from one of his own, upon the ſubject of the loga- 


rithms, wherein he had given a method for finding the power 
to any given logarithm, or of turning the root of any pure 
power into an infinite ſeries; and in the ſame manner, viz. 


* | 4 : . 6 R 
| R Y.. 1. 
„ 8 { 


* 


comparing and noggin his own ſeries together, or elſe by | 


deduction therefrom, he fell upon ſeveral more of Sir Ifaac' 
as well as others like them, in which he muſt needs become 
daily more ready by continual practice; and this ſeems to 


have been the utmoſt he ever actually attained to, in the pro- 


greſs towards the diſcovering any univerſal method for thoſe | 


ſeries. For, to f. ingenuouſly, he was not of a temper 


to conceal thoſe diſcoveries : as is evident from the hurry he 
was in to print his treatiſe, De vera Circuli & Hyperbole 


Quadratura, even before he had well reviſed it. 


- GREGORY (Davio), nephew of the preceding, was 
born June 24, 1661, at the ſame place, Aberdeen; where he 
alſo received the firſt grounds of his learning, but was after: 


wards removed to Edinburgh, and took his degree of M. A. in 


that univerſity.” The great advantage of his uncle's papers 


induced: his friends to recommend the mathematics to him; 
and he had a natural ſubtilty of genius particularly fitted for 


that ſtudy, to which he applied with indefatigab'e induſtry, 
and ſucceeded ſo well that he was advanced to the mathema- 
tical chair, at Edinburgh, at the age of twenty- three The 
fame year he publiſhed a treatiſe, intituled, · Exercitatio Geo 
metrica de dimenfione figurarum, Edinb. 1684.“ 4to. Where · 

in, aſſuming the doctrine of indiviſibility, and the arithmetic 


of infinites,. as already known, he explained a method which 
not only ſuited his uncle's examples, left by him without 


any way of finding them, but diſcovered others, whereby an 


infinite nuinber of curve · lines, and the areas contained be- 
tween them and right lines (ſuch as no other method then 


known extended to) miglit be meaſured. He had already 
ſeen ſome hints in his uncle's paper's concerning Sir Iſaac 
Newton's method, of which he made the beſt uſe he could [z]; 


D / rg. Erith? 
Iz] In bis latin © Treatiſe of practi- ſecond edition was printed at Edinburgh 
cal Geometry, there is à ſeries uf 1751, $vo, However Mr. Maclaurin's 


his uncle's, which he recommends for remark ſh:ws dur author's fell in in- 


Tus is obſerved | | 
who publiſhed. an Engliſh tranſlation of 
i: in 2748, 8vo. with additions, and the 
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ſquaring the circle, though it converges 


ſo flow, as to be gitcrly of no uſe in 


practice, without ſome farther art: fice. 
Mr. Maclaurm, 


finite ſeries to be very imper fret, at * 


time of reading thoſe lectures, from 


which the trect was compiled aſter his 
death; and Mr. C. tes, of Cambrilge, 


ſpoke lightly of his »bilities id tha doc- 
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and the advantage he found thereby. raiſed an atdent deſire. in 
him to ſee that method publiſhed. Linder this impatient ex- 
pectation, the Principia“ was no ſooner out in 1687, but 
our author took it in hand, and preſently. made himſelf ſo 
much maſter of it IA] as to be able to read his profeſſorial 
lectures upon the philoſophy contained in it, and, cauſing his 
ſcholars: to perform tlieir exerciſes for their degrees upon ſe- 
veral branches of it, became its firſt introducer into the ſchools. 
He continued at Edinburgh till 1691, when, hearing of 
Dr. Bernard's intention to reſign the Savilian profeſſorſhip of 
aſtronomy at Oxford, he left Scotland, and, coming to Lon- 
don, was admitted a member of the Royal Society: and 
made his addreſſes to Sir ſaac Newton, who took thę firſt 
opportunity of recommending. him to Mr. Flamſtead {matter 
of the mathematical ſchool in Chriſt's-Hoſpital,, London, ] 
with a letter, recommending his mathematical merit above all 
exception in theſe terms: Sir, it is almoſt a fortnight ſince 
1 intended, with Mr. Paget and another friend or two, to 
have given you a viſit at Greenwich; but ſending to the Tem- 
ple Coffee houſe, 1 u ood you had not been in London 
for two or three weeks before, which made me think you were 
retired to your living for. a time. The bearer hereof, Mr, 
Gregory, mathematic profeſſor of Edinburgh college, . in- Scot- 
land, intended to have given you a viſit with us. You will 
find him a very ingenious petſon, . good mathematician, 
worth your acquaintance.” In proceeding, he mentions our 
author as a fit perſon, in caſe of Mr. Fanden death, to 
carry on his aſtronomical view B]. Thus recommended, 
— royal aſtrononomer uſed his beſt intereſt io procure him 
ſucceſs at Oxford, where he was elected aftronomy-profeſlor 
this year, having been firſt admitted of Baliol - college, and in- 
corporated M. A. February 8, and he was created M. D. on 
the 18th of the ſame moth. He had no reliſh for tho techni- 
cal part of his profeſſion, and was ſeldom ſeen in the obſerva- 
tory. His genius lay more to geometry, and in that way he 
ſucceeded. very well, both in his elements of opties [o], and 
of phyfical and geometrical aflrongmy, This laſt is reckoned 


* 


. [4] Among his papers there was gives the preference to Sir Iaae New- 
a commentary upon it ; and we ton's reflecting teleſope, abore that of 

earn from Mr. Flamſtead, ther bi bis uncle James Gregory, It was much 
countryman gave out he had d a eſteemed for the neatneſs and eaſineſs 
great wany errors therein. of the demonſtrations, and a ſecond edi- 
/ [s] The whole letter is under eur tion in Engliſh came out in 140g, by 
author's article, . Ibid. St Dr, Browne ; and a third in 1935, by 
[ec] It was publiſhed in I bets: Dr. Deſsguliers, who rf an appen- 
tin; intituled, “ Catoptricz & Pioptri - dix, containing the hi ory of the two 


b Sphericæ Elementa, Oxon,” 8yo, reflecting teleſcopes, with 't 
read Kt Edinburgh in 8 In it he. yen ty SOR T1480 Y 095 v5 > 2-51 
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his maſter- piece; and, having finiſhed it in 170 [Y, he im- 
mediately eng: in carrying on the noble deſign of his pre- 
deceſſor, Dr. Bernard, to print all the works of the ancient 
mathematicians, the firſt- fruits of which appeared in an edi-— 
tion of Euclid's works in greek and latin, folio, the following 
ear. In the ſame deſign, he afterwards joined with his col» 
gue, Dr. Halley, in preparing an edition of “ Apollonius's 
Conics: Dr. Rernard had left materials for the four firſt books, 
which, our author undertook to complete, but was prevented 
by his death, which happened Octöber 16, 17 10. He died at 
a country retirement at Maidenhead, in Berkſhire; and there 
is a handſome marble monument erefted to his memory in St. 
Mary's church at Oxford LEJ, by his wife, whom he left a 
widow with ſeveral children, His eldeſt ſon, David Gregory, 
was bred; at Chriſt-church in Oxford, and appointed regius 
profeſſor of modern hiſtory in that univerſity, at the inſtitution 
thereof by George I. He afterwards commenced D. D. and 
euro to a canonry, and afterwards became dean of that 
nnn | 1 5 | PHE Er | 
Our profeſſor's genius lay chiefly in inventing new and 
elegant demonſtrations of the diſcoveries made by others, 
For: inſtance, he gave the firſt demonſtration of that curve, 
which. is well known fince by the name of catenaria, or the 
curve that is formed by a chain - faſtened at each end; and 
firſt diſcovered, that this curve inverted gave the form of a 
true and legitimate arch, all the parts ſupporting each 
other y]. There are ſevetal other papers of his in the 
„ Philoſophical Tranſactions, a liſt of which, with ſome 
account of the moſt conſiderable, may be feen in * Biogra+ 
1 Britannica, under bis article. His explication of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's method, to conſtruct the orbit of a comet by 
three accurate obſervations, is commended by Dr. Halley. 
, GREGORY (Jon), a learned divine, was born Novem- 
ber 10, 1607, at Agmondeſham, in Buckinghamſhire. There 
appeared in his e ee, ſuch a ſtrong inclination to learning 
as recommeuded him to the notice of ſome perſons of the beſt 
rank in the town; and, his parents being well reſpected for 
their piety and honeſty, it was reſolved to give him a liberal 
education at the univerſity, the expence of which they were 
not able to N Jo this purpoſe, he was choſen at the 
age of fifteen, by Dr. Craoke, to go with Sir William Drake 


ie year in ſo- [r This is printed in Phil. Tranf, 
lio; it was afterwards reprinted in 4to. No. 231. He obſerves, that arches of 
at Geneva, avd'laftly.in Engliſh by Mr. all other forms, in Rone, brick, and the 
Stune, 1726, at Lond. 8 ro. like, are only ſupported dy including 

[«] The inſcription may be feen in _ ſome catenary curve, within the breadti, 
Biog- Brit. „er their forming fiongs, 5 
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to Chriſt-church, in Oxford, whom bie attended in e Ration 
of a ſervitor, and he was ſoon. after retained by Sir Robert 
Crook in the ſame capacity ; Dr, George Morley, afterwards 
biſhop of Wincheſter, was their tutor. Mr. Gregory made 
the beſt uſe of this fayour, and applied ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, 
that he became almoſt a prodigy for learning. He took his 
firſt degree in arts in 1621, and commenced maſter in-1637'; 
about which time, entering into orders, the dean, Dr. Brian 
Duppa, gave him a chaplain's' place in that cathedral. - In 
1624, he publiſhed a ſecond edition of Sir Thomas Rid- 
ley's “View of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Law,” with notes; 
which piece was well received, and brought our-author's 
merit into the knowledge of the world: the notes ſhewing 
him well verſed in the hiſtorical, eccleſiaſtical," ritual, and 
oriental learning, and a conſiderable maſter in the ſaxon, 
french, italian, ſpaniſh, and all the eaſtern languages. All 
theſe acquiſitions were the pure fruit of his own induſtry; for 
he had no aſſiſtance, only for the hebrew tongue, wherein Mr. 
John Dod, the decalogiſt {6 ], gave him ſome directions. His 
merit engaged the farther kindneſs of Dr. Duppa; and, when 
that prelate was promoted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter in 
1638, he made Mr. Gregory his domeſtic chaplain, and ſome 
time after gave him a prebend in that church. His patron alſo 
continued his favours after his tranſlation to the ſee of Saliſ- 
voy in 1641, when he ſeated him in a ſtall of that cathedral. 

But he did not enjoy the benefit oſ theſe preferments long: 
being a firm loyaliſt, as well as his patron, he was deprived. 
of both by the iniquity of the times, whence he was reduced 
ſome years before his death to great diſtreſs. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he was taken into the houſe of one Sutton, to 
' whoſe ſon he had been tutor; this was an obſcure ale-houſe 
on Kiddington-green, near Oxford, where he lived till his. 
death, which happened March 13, 1646; occafioned by an 
hereditary gout, with which he had- been troubled for above 
twenty years, and which at laſt ſeized his ſtomach. His corpſe 
was carried to Oxford, and interred, at the expence of ſome 
friends, in that cathedral. He was honoured with the ac- 
quaintance and favour of the greateſt men of the age, and held 
a correſpondence with ſeveral eminent perſons abroad, as well 
Jews and Jeſuits, as others. His works are, 1. Notes and 
Obſervations on ſome- Paſſages of Scripture,” publiſhed a' little 
before his death in 1646, 4to. and tranſlated into latin, and in- 
ſerted in the Critict Sacri.? 2. * Gregorii' Poſthuma3 or 
certian learned TraQts, written by John Ste &c. Lond. 
1650:” and again in 1664, 1671, 1683. 4to.. et 


(o) So called from an expoſition .Cleaver, another puritan Minder, a | 
written by him, togetler with Robert the Ten Commandments. ; 
= GREGORY 
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GREGORY (EpmunDd)," the author of the 4 Hiſtorical = - 
Anatomy of "Chriſtian Melancholy, and a © Meditation on 
Job ix. 4 printed in 1 vol. 8vo. to which is prefixed his 
head; was ſome time a ſtudent . in Oxford; 
but left chat univerſity after he had taken one degree in arts. 
Mr. Granger fays, it is . uncertain whether he ever received 
epiſcopal ordination.” He died after 1699. 
_ GREGORY (Nazranzen), was born A. D. 3224, at 
Azianzum, an obſcure village Dejonging to Nazianzum, 'a 
town of the ſecond Cappadocia, fituated in a poor, batren, 
and unhealthy country. His parents were perſons of rank, 
and no leſs eminent for their virtues: his father, whoſe name 
was alſo Gregory, had been educated in an odd fort of religion, 
called Hypſiſtarianiſm [u], to which, being the religion of his 
anceſtors, he was a bigot in his younger years; and the de- 
ſerting it not only loſt him the kindneſs of his friends, but 
eſtranged him from his mother, and deprived him of bis 
eſtate. This, however, he bore with great chearfulneſs for 
the ſake'of chriſtianity, to which he was converted by his 
wife, though not without the help of an emphatical dream; 
he was afterwards made biſhop of Nazianzum, being the 
ſecond who ſat in that chair, where he behaved with great 
prudence and diligence. Nor was our author's mother leſs 
eminent: deſcended of a pious family, ſhe was herſelf, for 
piety, ſo much the wonder of her age, that this ſon was ſaid 
to have been the pure effect of her prayers, and of a vow to 
devote him to God, after the example of Hannah: and, as in 
that caſe, the Deity here alſo not only gratified her importu- 
nity, but was pleaſed in a viſion to communicate to her both. 
the ſhape of the child ſhe ſhould bear, and the name by which 
he was to be called; and, upon his birth, ſhe was careful ta 
| Thus advantageouſly born, he proved a child of pregnant 
parts; by which, and the advantage of a domeſtic inſtitution 
under his parents, he ſoon outſtript his contemporaries in learn · 
ing. Nature had formed him of a grave and ſerious temper, 
ſo that his ſtudies were not obſtructed by the little ſports and 
pleaſures of youth. After ſome time, he travelled abroad for 
his farther improvement: in which rout, the firſt ſtep he took 
was to Cæſarea; and, having rifled the learning of that uni- 
verſity, he travelled to Cezlarea Philippi in Paleſtine, where 


Lu] This was 2 kind of Samaritan nence from fe kind of meats, but 
mixture, made of Judaiſm and Pagan - diſowned eireumeiſion. They ptetend- 
iſm, or rather ſome ſelect rites of each. to worſhip no other deity. but the 
With the Gentiles, they did honour to almighty, ſupreme, and moſt high God; 
„ - reer whenes they afſumed their characteriſi- 
ſacrifices; with the Jews, they oh- tio above mentioned, 3/455, fignifying 
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ſome of the moſt, celebrated maſters of that age reſided and 
where Euſebius then ſat biſhop. Here he ſtodied under. the 
famous orator. Theſpaſias, and had, among other fellow pupils, 
Euzoivs, afterwards. the Arian, biſhop, of that place. Hs ap- 
plicd himſelf particularly to rhetoric, minding the elegance not 
the: vanity and affeQation, which then too much affected that 
profeſſion. Hence he remoyed to Alexandria, whoſe ſchools 
were famous next to thoſe of Athens, which he deſigned for 
bis laſt ſtage; and, in order thereto, went aboard à ſhip be- 
longing to gina, an ifland not far from Athens, the ma- 
rinexs of which were his familiar acquaintance; but it being 
about the middle of November, a ſeaſon. for rough weather, 
they were taken with a ſtorm in the road near Cyprus; and 
the caſe was become deſperate, when ſuddenly the tempeſt, 
was affirmed, ceaſed by the prayers of our author. Thus 
_ miraculovfly preſerved, he arrived ſafe at Athens, where he 
was joyfully entertained, his great abilities rendering him the 
admiration. both of the ſcholars and profeſſors. Here he com- 
menced a friendſhip with St. Baſil, the great companion of his 
fe: here too he ſell into the acquaintance of Julian, after- 
wards emperor and apoſtate, an event which, it is pretended, 
be now remarkably foretold: here alſo: he was viſited in a 
viſion, or a dream, by two ladies, who called themſelves Wiſ- 
dom and Chaſtity, and in a familliar embrace told him, they 
were. ſent by God to take up their reſidence in his ſoul, where 
be had prepared them fo neat and pleaſant an habitation.  - 
After the departure of his friend, Nazianzen was prevailed 
upon by the ſtudents, to undertake the proſeſſor's place of 
rhetoric, and he fat in that chair with great applauſe for a 
Hitle while; but being now thirty years of age, and much ſo- 
Iicited by his parents to return home, he complied, taking his 
journey by land to Conſtantinople. Here he met his brother 
Cæſarius, juſt then arrived from Alexandria, ſo accompliſhed 
in all the polite learning of that age, and eſpecially -in phyſic, 
which he had made his particular ſtudy, that be had not been 
there long before he had public honours decreed him, matches 
propoſed from noble families, the dignity of a ſenator offered 
him, and a committee appointed to wait upon the emperor, 
to intreat bim, that though the city at that time wanted no 
learned men in any faculty, yet this might ke added to all its 
other glory, to have Cæſarius for its phyſician and inha- 
bitant. But Nazianzen's influence prevailed againſt all theſe 
temptations; and the two. brothers returned home together, to 
the great joy of their aged parents. e m7 
* * Nazianzen now thought it time to fulfil a vow which he 
had made to conſecrate himſelf io God by baptiſm. Soon af- 
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had often ſolicited. Nazianzen's company. The Jatter w; 
naturally inclined. to ſuch a courſe of life, and ore 


him more i bimſelf, and there ſoon happened an oc, 
the eaſtern biſhops, had received a creed « | 501 1 by 2 con: 
vention at Conftantineple, anno 395, in Which the ward con» 
ſubſtantial. being laid. afide, that article was, expreſſed. thus; 
hat the A in all things like the Father, according to 
the Seriptures. In conſequence, the manks of Cappadocia in 
denying him communion, were followed by A JO Act of 
the people. Nazianzen, therefare, beſtirred himfelf to mate 
up this breach. He firſt convinced his father. of the error, 
which he found bim as feady to recant, and give pub- 
lic ſatisfaction to the people; then he dealt with. the other 
party, whom he ſoon. prevailed with to be reconciled; and, to 
bind all with a laſting cement, he made on this occaſion his 
firſt oration, Concerning Peace. 
Julian had now aſcended the throne; and, in order to ſup» 
preſs, and flifle chriſtianity, publiſhed. a la, prohibit 
chriſtians. not only to teach, but to be taught the books 8 
learning of the Gentiles. The defeat of this deſign, next to 
the two Apollinarii in Syria, was chiefly owing to Nazianzen, 
who. upon this occaſion compoſed. a conſiderable patt of his 
poems, . comprehending all ſorts of divine, grave, and ſerious 
ſubjeQs, in all kinds of poetry; by which means the chriſtian 
youth, of thole times were complete!y furniſhed, and found no 
want of thoſe, heathen authors that were taken from them. 
Julian afterwards coming to Cæſarea, in the road to his perſian 
expedition, one part of the army was quartered at Nazianzum, 
where the commander peremptorily required the church (which 
the, elder Gregory had not long fince built), to be delivered to 
him. But the old man ſtoutly oppoſed him, daily aſembling 
the people to public prayers, who were ſo affected with the 
common cauſe, that the officer was forced to retire for his awn 
ſafety. Julian being lain. not long after, Nazianzen pub- 
liſhed two invective orations againſt him, which are at once 
remarkable proofs of his wit and eloquence, and no leſs fo. of 
the abuſe of theſe talents. by too much virulence and acrimony. 
Hlaying by Julian's death obtained ſome reſpite. from public 
concerns, he: made a. viſit to his friend Baſil, who was tlien 
in monaſtic, ſolitude upon a mountain. in Pontus, whither he 
| er was 
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ppon his entering into, orders 28. a Kind. of force and tyranny 


not how, 49, deſert his parents, Bur. his brother Cæſarius be- | 
ing now. returned from. court, where he bad. been for ſome 


years, With a. purpole to. fix: in his poſſeſſion, at bome, 
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ly retired to bis old companion, with whom da Vis ſolitsry re- 
ceſs he remained ſeveral years, paſting the time in watching, 
weeping, faſting, and all the ſeveral acts of mortification. 
He was thus employed when the neceſſity of affairs at "home 
forcibly raviſhed him from his retirement. His father ſtooped 
under the infirmities of age, and, being no longer able to at- 
tend his charge, preyailed with him to come home; he re- 
turned about Nack, Land publiſhed a large apologetic in excuſe 
of his flight, Which had been much cenſured. He had not 
been long entered upon his charge of affiſtant to his father, 
when the family had the misfortune to loſe his brother Cæſa - 
rius, who departed this life ſoon after the terrible earthquake 
that happened in Bithynia, October 11, 358. Some time after 
died, of a malignant fever, his ſiſter Gorgonia, whoſe funeral- 
ſermon he preached ; as he did alſo that of his father, the aged 
bithop of Nazianzum, who died not long after, being then 
near one hundred years old, having been forty-five years biſhop 
of that place, In the concluſion of this Jatter oration, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelſ to his mother Norma, to ſupport her mind un- 
der ſo great a loſs. And the conſolations were proper and fea- 
ſonable : for ſhe, being thus deprived of the main faff of her 
life, and nearly of equal years to her huſhand, expired, as 
mw probably be conjectured, ſoon after. 
By theſe breaches in the family, Nazianzen was ſufficient 
weaned from the place of his nativity ; and, though he was n. 
able to procure a ſucceſſor to his father, he reſolved to throw 
up his charge, and accordingly retired to Selutia, famous for 
the temple of St. Thecla, the virgin-martyr ; where, in a mo- 
naſtery of devout virgins Jebicate to that ſaint, he continued 
z long time, and did not return till the death of St. Baſil; 
whom, to his great trouble, he could not attend to his laſt 
hours, being himſelf confined by ſickneſs. About this time, 
he was ſummoned to a council at Antioch, holden anno 378, 
to conſider how to make the beſt uſe of the emperor's late edi& 
for tolerating the catholics, in order to ſuppreſs Arianiſm; 
and, being ordered by the council to fix himſelf for that = 
ſe at Conſtantinople, he preſently repaired 'thither. Here 
e found the catholic intereſt at the loweſt ebb: the Arians, 
favoured by Valens, had poſſeſſed themſelves of all the churches, 
and proceeded in fuch extremities that ſcarcely any of the or- 
thodox durſt avow their faith. He firſt preached in his lod- 
gings to thofe that repaired thither, and the congregation ſoon 
growing numerous, the houſe was immediately conſecrated by 
Nazianzen, under the name of the church of Anaſtaſia, or 
the Reſurreftion ; becauſe the ' catholic faith, which in that 
city had been hitherto oppreſſed; here ſeemed to have its re- 
ſurrection. The oppoſition” to his meaſures but * his 
F< 8 | | me, 
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ſame, together wich the number of his auditors, and even 
drew admirera and followers from foreign parts ; among whom 
St. Jerom, lately ordained p ter, came on purpoſe to put 
bimſelf under his tutelage and diſcipline; an honour in Which 
Jerome glories on every occaſion. As the catholics grew 
more conſiderable, they choſe him for their biſhop, and the 
choice was confirmed by Meletus of Antioch, and Peter Who 
ſucceeded Athanaſius at Alexandria; but he was - oppoſed by 
the Arians, who conſecrating Maximus, a famous cynic phi- 
| loſopher and chriſtian, gave him a great deal of trouble. The 
Arian biſhop, however, was at length forced to retire, and 
his ſucceſſor. Demophilus was depoſed by the emperor Theo- 
doſius, who directed an edict to the people of Conſtantinople, 
February 27, 380, re-eſtabliſhing the orthodox faith; and af- 
terward coming thither in perſon, he treated  Nazianzen 
his inſtalment in the ſ ee. 
- | But this ceremony, was deferred for the preſent at his own 
requeſt; and falling fick ſoon after, he was viſited by crowds 
of his friends, who all departed when they. bad 78 their 
compliments, except a young man with a pale look, 1 
hair, in ſqualid n who, ſtanding at e bed 
feet, made all the dumb figns. of the bittereſt ſorrow and la- 
metation-. Nazianzen, ſtarting, aſked him, Who he was, 
whence he came, and what he wanted? To Which he re- 
turned no anſwer, but expreſſed ſo much the more paſfion 


: 


and reſentment, howling, wringing his hands, and beating his 
breaſt in ſuch. a manner that the biſhop himſelf was moved to 
tears. Being at length forced afide by one who ſtood by, he told 
the biſhop, 5* This, Sir, is the aſſaſſin, whom ſome had ſuborn- 
ed to murder you; but his conſcience has moleſted him, and 
he is here come ingenuouſſy to confeſs his fault, and to beg 
our pardon,'* The biſhop. replied, Friend, God Almighty 
propitious to you, his gracious preſervation of me obliges 
me freely to forgive you; the deſperate attempt you deſigned 
wi. you Or wan nor do I require any 4 15 reparatio 
than that heoceforth-you deſert your party, and fincerely. give 
p to hd? > 2 0h _ | FN are 


2 FFP 
Theodoſius being highly ſolicitous about the peace of the 
church, ſummoned a — to meet at Conſtantinople in 
May, anno 382. This is called the ſecond General Council, 
in which the Nicene Creed was ratiſied; and, becauſe the ar- 
tiele concerning the Holy Ghoſt was but barely mentioned, 
which was become one of the prime controverſies of the age, 
and for the. determination of Which the council had been 
principally ſummoned, the fathers now drew up an explana- 
tory creed, compoſed, as it is ſaid, by Gregory of Niſſen: it is 
the creed, which in our liturgy takes place under the _ 

af 
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of the NEN Cs rp. The ſee of Coriſtattinoplewaraity | 


now placed next in precedence to that of Rome. Our author 
cartied a great ſway in that council, where all things went on 
ſmoothly, till at laſt they fell into diſturbances on the follow- 
in occefion.! Wer eien es ee wie ons | 
There had been a ſchiſm for ſome time in the church of 
Antioch, oecaſioned by che ordination of two biſtrops to that 


ſee; and one of thoſe named Melitus, happening to die before 


the end of the council; Naziatizen propoſed to continue the 


other, named Paulinus, then grown old, for his life, But a 


ſtrong party being made for one Flavianus, preſbyter of the 
church, theſe laſt carried it; and, not content wich that fe- 
ſolved to deprive their grand oppoſer of his ſeat at Oonſtanti- 
nople. To: 1 'this he made à formal reſignation to the 
emperor, and wert to his paternal eſtate at Nanlanrum; le- 
ſolving never to epiſtope any more: inſomoch. tliat though, 
at his return, he found the fee of Nazianzum ſtill vacant, and 
over-ron with the hereſy of Apollinarius, yet hie pertinacieuſly 
reſiſted all intreaties that were made to take that charge upon 
bim. Aud, when he was ſummoned to the re- aſſemb' ing of 
the council the following year, he refuſed to give his uttend- 
ance, and even did not ſtick to cenſure all ſueh meetings as 
factious, and governed by pride and ambition. Mean While, 
in defence of his conduct, he wrote letters to the Roman Preæto- 
rian Præſed, and the Conſul; aſſuring them, that, though he 
had jk ror pgs rm from public affairs, it was not, as ſome 
en n uny diſcontent for the loſs of the great place 
he had quitted; and that He would not abandon the common 
intereſts of religion; that his retirement was a matter of choice 
more than neeeſſity, in which he took as great pleaſure as a 
man that has been toſſed in a long ſtorm at ſea does in à ſafe 
and quiet harbour. And, indeed, being now freed from all 


* 


external cares, he entirely gude himſelf vp to ſolitude and von- 


templation, and the exerciſe of a ſtrict and devout life. At - 


vacant houtt, he refreſhed the wearineſs of his old age with 


reflect ions upon the former paſſages of his life; an ac - 
count of which he drew up in Iambics, whenee no inconſider- 
able part of his memoir is derived. Thus he paſſed the re- 
mainder of his days till death put a period to them, anno 389, 
in bis 66th Fear. He made a will, by which, except a few 
legacies to ſome relations, he bequeathed his whole eſtate to 


che poor of the dioceſe of Naziatrzum. In this ſpirit, during 


the three years that he enjoyed the rich biſhopriè of Conſtan- 
tinople, he never touched any part of the revenues, but gave it 
all to the poor, to whom he was extremely liberal. 
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y, Which he —_ employed upoſ divine ſubjects, and 
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* Hows one of the ableſt champions of the ebene dd 
coneetting dhe trinity, hence ie had the title given Hitu c 
0 ; Hedda xo, Tun P by "unatiitods conſent.” - Hig" 
moral __ relig] io alities were attended with the natural. 
grates of a | fubtle apprehenſion, clear fu re 
and 1 and Bally hr Fries which were all ſet ith as 

baſin learning as the ſchools of this Eat, i 
ax 1 1 dr Athens itſelf, was able to afford. All hes 
excellerices are ſeen in his works: of which we have tlie fol- f 
lowing character by Eraſmus; who, after having enriched tube 
Weſtern church with many editions of the antient fathers, ; 
confeſſes, that he was altogether diſcouraged, from attempting 
the tranflation of Nazianzen, by the acumen and el, 


of His ſtyle, the grandeur and e his osten, ip . 


thoſe ſomewhat obſcute alluſions that are frequent Paneer 4 
amofig his writings.” Upon the whole, Eraſmus doubts not to 
affirtm, that, as he lived in the moſt learned age of the urch, - 
ſo he Wis the beft ſcholar of that age. Sits 

GREGORY (Nysszw), was "the younge r 1 n 1 x 
Bafil; and had an equal care taken of is educati being 
brought up in all the polite and faſhionable mode Loba 
ing; but, applying himſelf particularly to rhetoric, he vain 
himſelf more upon being accounted an —_ bang arg wg | 
On the admonition of his friend G ry'N nzen, he = 
ted thoſe ſtudies; and, betaking himſelf to olitade and a mo- 
naſtic diſcipline, he rn his attention wholly to the Hol oly 
Scriptures; and the controverſies of the age; ſo that he b 
as eminent in the knowledge of theſe as he had before been 
in the courſe of more pleaſant ſtudies. Thus qualified for the 
. dignity in the church, he was placed in the ſee ce of 
„ on the borders of Cappadocia. — The exact time 

his Faabee is not known, though it is certain he was 
biney in 371. He proved in this ſtation a ſtout champion 
for the Nicene faith, and fo vigorouſly oppoſed the Arian 
party, that be was won after baniſhed by the emperor Valens 
and, im à ſynoc beſd at Nyffa by the EDS of of pag 
Galatiag was depoſed, and met with 
was hurried che oa Kaunlkrer re to \ ae heavily 27 and nn 17 Witn 
< Hogg pulace, which fell 12 8 

mn, an was ch we > 2 to trouble and unapt I 

— it,” Inu this condition he remained for ſeven or. ei 5 
years, during which, however, he went about, counterminin "g 
the ſtratagems of the Arians, and ſtrengthening thoſe in 
orthodox faith; and in the cbuneil of Aarten 378, be is 
among others delegated! to 'viſit ' the eaſtern” churches I ately 
haraſſed ”7 the Arian perſecution. TITER 
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B. went:not long after to Arabia; and: hayi | 
the affairs of the Arabian churches, he a boring, dil 

| 4 | wing engag — with the dare of thoſe t3,. ood 
to aſliſt in their reformation... Upon; h 44 arrival, pow. 
place oyerrun with vice, ſchiſm, and faftion, ſome * 


| Hoe: 1 1 * and others ſetting 1 altars in © poten to 
n 


| rew 7 of it, 2 ed — 
2 Ar ch N being on this occa FD on, pee oj - = 


ds whether it we an eſſential g of. religion to Wy 
| /Pilgrimages to Jerulaſem (which, it ſeems, was the opinion 
of the monaſtic diſciplinarians at that time), he declared bim- 
ſelf freely in the. negative. Aſter this, he was E to 
55 t council at nſtantinople, where he made no in- 
derable obs wy his advice being chiefly relied on in the 
del important caſes and particularly the compoſpion of 5 
Ek, led b by us the, Nicene.creed,; was committed 
e.. compoſed ed a, great: many, other pieces, a, a ho 
bis may be ſeen. in Cave. He lived to a great age, aud was 
| Alive, when. St, Jerom wrote his © Catalogue of 'Eeclefaftical 
Von, in 3925 and two 8 as Preſent at the ſynod 
f Conſtantinople, on adjuſting the roverſy.. between 
Aae ion, and dee, as appears by Le as of that council. 
notices are extant es Bis death, more than that 


e memory n brated in the n Mar rologies, 
[rope IX. in £it 4:00 eck, on Jan. FE een 


He was a married man, 1 lived ith bis "vide Theoſebia, 
Sed after. be was biſhop : Gregory Nazianzen,; in à conſola- 
tory letter to his filter on her death, gives e ee 
ee | © eee 8 

GREGORY. (Tazoporns), ſurnawed 1 
mas deſcended of parents eminent. for their birth and fortune, 
at Neo- Ceſarea the metropolis of Ca 1 ap where he was 
born. He was educated very carefully in the learning and 
religion of the Gentiles by his . who was a warm 
Lesſot, but, loſing bis father at fourteen years' of age, be, 

enlar his en quiries,. began ns the rees to perceive. the 
A that E N in which he e 
his inclinations to chriſtianity. * 6b nl laid ons 
_ground-work of his education at home, he re fol 
_compliſh-- himſelf by foreign travels, o Which — 2 he 
went firſt to Alexandria, then became Gang by the platonic 
ſchool lately erected there Departing from Alexandria, he 
ame back . probably Through Greece, and ſtaid a While at 
Athens; .whence 12turning home, he applied himſelf. to his 
old ſtudy of ibe law: bat quickly growing weary of it, he 
1 _ to the more ee e ea 
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| — Alexandria, ſoon reached his ears. 


on οοnα 5 . 


t fame Origen, at opened 3 
e ere in 2 . 0 


he betook; himſelf, where meeting 8 Fer- 
milian a Cappadocian gentleman, and, afterwards biſhop, of 
Caſara in what country; he commenced a up 
him, there being an l ſympathy and agteen 
in — and ſtudies; and they jointly put e 

his brother Athenoderus, under the tutora 
of thut . maſter. Origen endeavoured to ſettle him 
in the full belief of chriſtianity; of £50 be . 
infight-;before, and to ground 1 Know ledg edg 
— Holy e e e f 
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of true wiſdo an 
7. A ais => Kb 5 | 
| Neo-Caſaren was..a. large. and populous. place,, but wife 
able overgrown, with ſuperſtition - and idols £0 nanity 
had arp: Grup eee tere. 5 
young pbiloſ oy; egy kr to be a gu 
fo the place of h 'Phedinius, biſhop, of Ee : 
2 neighbouring — in * province, caſt his eye upon 1 
for that purpoſez and it was thought his relation to the place 
would more endear the employment to bim. But, upon re- 
ceivingabefirſt inti mation of the defign, he ſhifted his quar- 
ters, und, ac oft. as ſought for, fled from one deſert to 5 
other ;; ſo that the biſhop by all his arts 3 n 
not obtain intelligence of bw: be therefore 
biſhop of the place in his abſence, and how ayerſe qt 
ſeemed” to Ke before, he now accepted the churn, 3h 
perhaps he had a more formal and ſolemn. 3 
rovinee he entered upon was difficult; the city and Bing 
urhood bein Wel addidded to. the worſhip, of demons, 
and there not ſeventeen chriſſians in thoſe 
ſo that he muſt 80d a church before he could govern it. The 
country was oyetrun with ;herefies; and himſelf, though se- 
compliſhed ſufficiently in human learning, was altogether | 
une xerciſed in theological ſtudies and the N f religion. 
But here again he had immediate aſſiſtance from heaven ; for, 
one night, as it is related, while, be was muſing upon theſe 
things; and diſcuſſing matters: of faith in his own mind, he 
had dw following yihon wherein St. John the, Evangeliſt an 
the bleſſed Virgin appeared in the chamber where he Was, 
ciſcourſed 9 him, concerning thoſe. po nts. In coh- 


ſequente, : after their departure, he immedintel ov 17 


canon: and rule of faith which they had deela 
this creed he always kept -hianſelf, aud bequeathed it 


ineſtimable t 0 his flors... I iginal, . 
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hicti'be was finitely adventaged by a power of . — 

Aracles upon him: and the dtle of Thau- 

rgus,” or wonder-worker, is conſtantly aſeribed to him 

in the rico of the church. Se. Baſil affures us; that, 

9 5 this account! the” Gentiles" ſal 1 ear him a end 

in this faithful and ſucceſsful government of his 

by lie 3 uietty till about anne 2 50, when he fled 

2m the Decian perſecution; but, er u the” ſtorm was 


his. dioceſe, eſtabliſhed in every place anniverſary'\fsſtiyals 
d folemnities in s 1 wo of er rs'who' had fuffered in 
the late 8 In the reign pr ng he year about 
0," upon 
ag empire; the Goths breaking into Pontus, Aſia, and 
ſome N of ob, created ſac wenhefßon, that a 
bouring | biftiop of thoſe parts wrote to Gi for advice 
what to do: "Ol author's anſwer, ſent by Eupbraſymus, is 
called his Canofiical bn ot ſtill exunt among his works, 
Not long afterwards was convened chat ſyndd at Antioch, 
wherein Pa of Samofata biſhop 'of the place, which he did 
not care to Toſe;-*made à feigried recantation of his heretical 
1 * Our St. Gregory was among the chief perſons 
this f 10d which met in 264, but did not long ſurvive it, 
og er this'or moſt probably the following year. 
REGORIUS '(Georxcrvs Frjoneurrives, or /Gkzpory 
or Touss).' He was one of the moſt No 333 and 
aͤlttingniſhed writers of the futh century. 73 he was 


h- 


hoſes biſhop df Tours. He went to r viſit the tomb 


of the Apoſtles, and was a great friend of the Great. 
He wrote the hiſtory of France, the lives'of the Saints, with 
other works. His ſtyle, ſays Mre Gibbon, is devoid of 
elegance and fimplicity ; nev nevertheleſs, his performances,” con- 
fidering the period at Which he lived, muſt be'confidered as of 
Tome im rtauce tp literature M 917 
” GREGORY: (PETE), 4 native ef Toulouſe. Tie flou- 
AHlbed 3 in the fixteenth century, Was a learned man, —— 
many books full of erudition. He had, nen eme | 
Jearn than Judgement. » He died in 282 7. % 
8 1 (Baurous), 4 10 and profeſſor of 
Metorig at Harcopft. He Bed vt Pris bn 1923. | His com- 
itions iq, latin verſes "are remarkable for much purity and 
| + 2 — | 
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„he return to bis charge, and in a general viſieation'of 


on of ap 2 — nations into 4 
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Captivity, in which.js-xepreſentedthe. buſt of a young womat 
cateſſing a pigeon, which ſhe holds between her 80 


up 
| his majeſty. not being paid, at the time ſipulaed, be found 
|  bimlelt obliged to get it prolonged, Which was not te be done 
without the confideratian. of the king's purchaſing” jewels or 
| ſome other commodities, oY mounts I 
4 ö 44 LH oct | & 3 e ; 


Laurel out Tun way 
Xing m cauſe 1 f the kingd and 
2 time, a8 — tho 

might keep die! 


Aube 1 85 to he laid before: — r The _ 
. "repreſented Eo 0 anos x Et ph but to the 
N in general, by and trade, 
8 — the public credit, being thing obſeried to 
* he was taken ſoon after into the queen's ſervice, and 
reinſtated in his former employ,” as rs by the commiſ- 
ions given bim at different times during that * * — 
was not oi Pages 1. er: 5 firſt entered upon 
emp under is prudence an 
in the (onda of (bart important truſt diſcovered an uncom- 
mon genius in mercantile affairs. Aſter the deceaſe of queen 
. Mary, he was taken immediately into the ſervice of queen 
Elizabeth, who employed him on her acceſſion to provide 
and buy up arms; and, in 1559,. ſne conferred on him the 
- honour of knighthood, and. a nd appointed him her * in fo- 
- reign parts. In this eclat of and — he thought 
. — to provide himſelf with a manſion- houſe in the city, 
ON uitable gs ad a ad dignity; and with this . 
t 


1 


that large-and .ſampruour, houſe, for his oma, dwelling, en 
the welt-fide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, London, called Gre 1 


1 . 
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college, where be maintained a port becoming his character 
and ation. But this flow. of proſperity received a heavy 
check by the Joſs of his only ſon, aged 16 years, who died in 


BY - 
* >. 
| 


At this time the merchants of London met in Lomb 
ſtreet, ex to the l 
weather. To 


ſhip to move his majeſty, that a letter might be ſent to Sir 
_ George, requiring him to ſell thoſe houſes to the mayor and 
commonalty of the city of London for that purpoſe. . The 
building be ſuppoſes would coſt” upwards of 20001. ro00l. of 
which he doubts not to raiſe before he was out of his office; 
but nothing effectual was done it. Sir Thomas therefore | 
took up his father's defign, and improving upon his ſpirit, 
propoſed, that if the citizens would give him a piece of 
ground in à proper place large enough for the. purpoſe, he 
would build an exchange at his own er with large and 


covered walks, -where the merchants -and traders of all forts 


might daily aſſemble, and tranſact buſineſs, at all ſeaſons, 
without interruption from the weather or impediments of 
any kind. + This generous offer was gratefully accepted, and 
in 1566 ſeveral houſes upon Cornbill and the back of it, with 
three alleys, called Swan-alley, New-alley, and St. Chriſto- | 
pher's alley, containing in all 80 bouſes, were purchaſed by 
the citizens for more than 35 zal. and ſold for 4781. on con- 
dition of pulling them down, and carrying off the ſtuff, This 
done, the ground plot was made plain at the charges of the 
city, and poſſeſſion given to Sir Thomas, therein ityled 
Agent to the queen's highneſs;” who, on the 7th of June, 
laid the firſt ſtone aß the foundation; and the work was forth - 
with followed with: ſuch diligenoe, that, by Nov. 1567, the 
2 covered with ſlate, and the ſhell ſhortly after fully 
nl / . wary nd 
The plan of this edifice was formed from the exchange at 
Antwerp, being like that of an oblong ſquare, with a por- 
tico ſupported with pillars of marble, ten on the north and 
ſouth ſides, and ſeven on the caſt and weſt: under which 
ſtood the ſhops each ſeven feet and a half long, and five feet 
broad; in all 120 — on each fide caſt and weſts, and 
. K | thirty; 
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argu 5 un elf Bor "6nd" hire che f 50 helf 
each of which paid Sir F bees ll 108. A yeur upon an 
There were likewiſe other t End up 20 Bft 
in the raplts below, but'the dampneſs an and dark neſs rendered 
theſe ſo 3 that the vaults were ſoon let out to 
other uſes; upon the roof ſtood at each ever; 4 pe- 
deſtal, a Wa r, which was the creſt of ir 8˙6 
urms. This edifice was fully completed,” and! the ſhops 
opened in 1369: and Jan. 29, 1550,*queen Elizabeth, = 
terjded by her nobility; came from Somerſet-houſe thither, 
und cauſed it by a trumpet and a to be proclaimed 
The Ro yal Exchange ““ Very fag! a5: 
> Though Sir Thomas had purchaſed ve lee "eſtates i in 
ral counties of ich be yer he 2 country · ſeat 
London, to which le 1 buſineſs, and 
the hurry of che city as often as be 
convenient. © With "This view he' yon uy fterley-park near 
Brentford in Middleſex, where'-he' bijilt a large magnificent 
Feat within the park, which he impaled, being well wobded, 
and furniſhed with many ponds ſtocked with fiſh and fowl, 
und of great uſo for mills; A ws. nr nene and 
core mes” e 0 f 1 074 
Before this ſeat was a he orojeRted and ee 
that noble defign of converting his manſion-houſe in Biſhopſ- 
te · ſtreet into à ſeat for the Muſes, and endowing it with 
2 revenues atiſing from the Royal Exchange after his deceaſe. 
While he was meditining this defign,” the'univerſity of Cam- 
bridge wrote him an elegant latin letter, reminding him of . 
Promiſe, as they Had been we ont to give them +500 
enher towards building a new college therey or Conor 1%. ut ch 
already built. This Bure was dated — 1574-5 and 
it was followed by another of the a gth, to acquaint him with 
'a report they had heard, that be had promiſed lady Burghley 
doth to found and endow a college for: the 2 of the 
ſeven liberal ſciences: They obſerve, that the onl | 
proper for ſuch a deſign was either London, 5 
Cambridge: they endeavour to diſſuade him from London, 
leſt it ſhould prove prejudicial to the two univerſities; and 
they hope he will not make choice of Oxford, ſince he was 
| Himſelf bied at Cambridge, which might preſume upon 2 
ſuperior regard from him on that account. At the ſame time, 
they wrote anotlier letter to the lady Burghley, in which they 
earneſtly requeſt, that ſhe will Jug — to uſe her intereſt with 
him, to fix upon Sammie r the place of Wh: intended 
college [1], | N n Netz 1 ane oh, ng bs 
ö 2 1 & s 9.77 (1 £4 it: - AN FR 3 7 1181 70 
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10 "Batches lenere bad ast, tha, defired «fe; he, 
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en, This .indeature -was, ;ſoom.- follows 

5 otze of his goods, and the.other'of his real 
the . of theſe bears date July Ath 91 1 
all his goods, 20 read money, | te, jewe He ono . 
with all his ſtock of ſheep und other, cattle, if , within, 
realm of England, and likewiſe. gives- ſeveral, legacies to bs 
relations and friends and to all his eee amounting: in the 

whole to upwards of 2000]. beſides Tome. ſmall annuntiss. 1 
hu other will is dated July the gth, wherein he gives one 4 

moiety of the Royal Exchange to the mayor and common- ©, 
alty of London, and the other to the mercers e | 

the ſalaries of ſeven lecturers in divinity, law, phyfic, aſt 2 1 
nomy, muſic, and rhetoric, at gol. per anno | 
for each, with is houſe in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet for the . 3 

turer's 3 -where-.the lectures were to be read. — 
likewiſe leaves 531 68. Sd. yearly for the proviſion 5 eight 
 alms-folks teſiding in the aimſbouſes behind his houſe, and 
101. yearly to each of the priſons in Newgate, (peg 
King' 8 bench, the Marſhalſea, and Compter r.in W ood-ftreet, 
and dhe like fum to each of the hoſpitals of Chriſt church, St. 
Bartholomew, Bedlam, Southwark, and the Poultry-compter: 
and 100l. yearly to peovide a dinner for the whole mergers 

company Ad hall on every of their quarter: days, at 251. 
each dinner. By this diſpoſition, ſufficjent care was taken, 
that the two corporations, to whom the; affair was truſted, 
ſhould, receive no damage by the execution of it; for the 
ſtated annual payments amount to no more than 6081. 68. 9d. 
and the yearly rents of the Exchange received by Sir Thomas 
were 740ʃ. beſides the additional profits that mult ariſe. from 
time to time by fines, which were very gonfidetable; But 
the lady Anne his wile was to enjoy both 4 3 pt | 
and the Exchange during her life iff the ſurvñ ved Sit Thomas, 
and then they were both veſted in the g corporations „ 

"the, uſes ie eclared in the will for the term of 50, years; Wld 
limitation was made on account of the Aatutes of .mortmain, 

- that prohibited the, alienation-.of lands or, tenernents.to.A0y 
corporation, without lice Beſt had from the.crown,.... And 
that. ſpace of time the-teſtator, thought. ſufficient, for,procucipg 
(NON the doing of which he eargeſti recommends to 
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without in default at; the of 
22 2232 which ate. 
wing thus ſettled his affairs ſo much to his 'own honour, 


. "coming from the E 
"he ſuddenly fell down in bis binchen, —.— ſpeechleſs, 
' preſently died. He was buried. in his own pariſh-church-of 
t. Helen's.' His obſequies were performed in a very ſolemn 
| idler; the corpſe being attended by 100 poor men, and the 
like number of poor women, whom he had ordered to be 
| Eloathed in black gowns of 38. Sd. pet yard at hie on enpence. 
The charges of the funeral amounted to g00l. His corpſe was 
depoſited” in à vault at the north · eaſt corner of the church, 
- which he had before provided for himſelf and family, with a 
curious marble tomb over it; on the ſouth and des of 
Which are his own arms, and on the north and eaſt the ſame 
"impaled with thoſeof his lady: The arms of Sir Rows, 
together with the city of London and mercers company, a 
' likewiſe painted in the glaſs of the eaſt window of the — 8 
above the tomb, which ſtobd as he left it without any in- 


Kh, ſeription till 1736, when the following words taken from the 


pariſh-regiſter were out on the ſtone that covers it by order of 
* church wardens; Sir Thomas Greſham knight, was 
buried December 15, 1 855 By his death many large eſtates 
in ſeveral counties of England, amounting at that time to 
ide clear yearly value of 2551 and upwards, came to his 
lady, who ſurvived him many years, and continved to refide 
after his deceaſe in the manfion-houſe at London in the winter, 
- and at Oſterley- park in the ſummer ſeaſon, at which laſt place 
. * he died Nov. 23, 1596, very aged. Her corpſe was brought 
"toy London, and buried in the ſame vault with her-huſband. 
' Mr, Ward bas drawn Sir Thomas's character, and obſerves, 
-that be had the happineſs of a mind every way ſuited to his 
fortune, generous and benign; ready to perform any ond 
actions and encourage them Wen He was a great | 
and patron of our celebrated (martyr 2 John Fox. He 
was well acquainted with: the — — ſeveral 3 iv 
\ guages; be a very comprehenſive knowledge of all affairs 
"relating to had very whether foreign or domeſtie and his 
fueceſs was not leſs,” being in his time eſteemed the higheſt 
commoner in "England, He tranſadted queen. 'Elizabetli's 
© mercantile affairs ſo We that he was called“ The 
Royal Merchant,“ and his houſe was ſometimes appointed tor - 
the reception of Foreign” princes/ upon their firſt” arrival at 
London,” As no-one could be mom ready to perform any 

38tlerous actions which might contribute to the honour of this 
country; 


RE SH A1 ln. 


+ ſo he'very well knew how to make dhe beſt u 


Mudable purpoſes; Not? was he leſs ſer⸗ 


viceable both to e e ee tht odio, | 


who often confulted kim, and fought his advice in matters of 


the greateſt importante relating to the welfare of the govern= 
ment. But fg oben wining pro of hie character G in 8 
his public betefaQions. Exchange was not 'only 


a ſingular ornatment 46 the” city Df London, and a con- 
venience to the merchants who wunted ſuch a pla to meet 
and tranſa& their "affairs in, but likewiſe contributed very 


much to the promotion of trade, boch dy che number of ſhops 


erected there, and the much greater number of the p ho 


were employed in working fer em And the donation of 


his om manfen houſe for Feat of learning and the liberal 
arts, with the handſome p fon made for the endowment 
and ſupport of it, was 
publie tis Tt Bien <q by few, and muſt 

his m with che higheſt effcem” and'gratitiide ſo Lon a8 
any regard to learnin and virtue is reſerved amo N Sag 
vel his charities to the poor, his alms-houſes, ' 


contribittioiis to the ten priſons and hoſpitals in Tee waa and 


Southwark, to be oniitted.' 1 
His public benefactions, the Royal” Exchange,” and his 


manſion-ouſe, on the deceaſe of His lady, immediately came 


into the hands of the two co ations, the city of London 


and the mercers' company, who, TS. 5 © their truſt, L 


obtained a patent from the crown, dated F 161 
Jacobi I. to hold them for ever upon the terms expre 
the will of the donor. 


GRESSET (Joun Bay. Lovis), one of the oY lively 
and agreeable poets of France. His - Ver-vert is lively and 


elegant, and the beſt of his pieces. They are collected in an 
edition under the title of . diverſes, ra2mo. 1748. 


His letter tojthe duke de Choiſeul, on the publication of the 


negoeiation for peace in 1762, is worth reading. Born at 
Amiens in 109, and died there June 16, 1777. 


GRETSER (James), a learned German, was born at 
Marcdorf about 1501, and entered among the ſociety of 
Jeſuits at 17. When he had fifiiſhed his ſtudies, he was 
appoi-ted a profeſſor at Ingolſtad. He ſpent 24 years there; 
teaching philoſophy, morality, and ſchool-dwinity. Theſe 
employments di not binder him from being conſtant at 
prayers, and ᷑ompoſing a x ptodigious number of books. The + 


catalogue of them, as given by Niceron, confiſts of near 1 
articles; which, he tells us, 7 copied by bim from the 


propoſals; publiſhed in 1) 'F for printing an Sno. of. au 9? 
woß n 17 U 


Gretſer's works at Rat) ols. folis, eat cru- 


dition was attended with a Furprifi bel 85 could not 
bear te de commended. The inhabitants of Maredorf were 


I 8 deñrous 


an inſtanee of a generous. and 
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but, When informed ek 
to his ſuperiors. for that p 


| all his works, and Sees 


but even without her 
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"died at Ingolſtad, in f 1 im Hritin 
againſt proteſtants, 75 e order to which he - 
| Rood, Tome nor den aber vey great ranken, 
en him. iy 90 i « $0221 1 i r { KY, 97 17954 {- 

. © His works were printed, according. to. the propoſals abore- 
mentioned. at Ratiſbon „nk oho, „„ „ 

GREVEN 0 e painter,gxcelled in ſga-pieces, 

and was rapes for th with which he. delineated 
minute objects. Aburitheg! — ſeventceth century. bh 


.GREVILLE Tort or Ry ), lord Brooke, geni- 

= 

. ous writer, was the "ts ſon 5 Sir Fulk e Beau - 

W (at Alcaſter] in Warwickſhire, and born there in 

1 5 It is conjectured, that he was educated at the ſchool 
brewſbury ; whence he was removed to Cambridge, and ad- 


mitted a fellow-commoner at Trinity- college; and ſome time 


after, making 2 vifit to Oxford, he became a member of that 
univerſity, but of what college is not. certain. Having com- 
pleted; his academical ſtudies, he travelled: abroad to finiſh. his 
education; 'and upon his return, being. well accompliſhed, 
was introduced to the court of queen Hiebe by his uncle 
Robert Greville, where he was eſteemed à moſt ingenious 
perſon, and particularly favoured by the lovers of arts and 
ſciences. He was ſoon nominated to ſame beneficial employ- 
ment in the court of marches of Wales by his kinſman Sir 
Henry Sidney, then lord preſident of my 2 and principality. 
Our author was not then above years of age, ſo 
rkbat this poſt may be eſteemed an 4 Wn — of 
his merit. But the nature of it 410 not pleaſe him; his am · 
bition prompted him to another courſe of life. He had already 
made ſome advances, in the queen's favour, had attained 2 
competent familiarity with the modern languages, and ſome 
.expertneſs in the martial. exerciſes of thoſe times: theſe were 
_ qualifications for a foreign rmpſoyment, which was more 
agreeable to the activity of his temper, romiſed. a . 
. way of raiſing him to wy of the firſt pole in the 19255 
reality be was ſo eager to advance his fortune in this me, that, 


0 gratify his deſire, he ventured to incur bis royal miſtreſs's 


c * diſpleaſure, and wade — attempts in it, not only with 


5 conſent. Out of many of 
theſe we have an account — 14 the fey, following from. bis own 


pen. Firſt, when the two. mighty armies of Don John and 
9 4 ke. Cafimire were to meet in the de ap- 


| obtairied her n her hs * ts 
* hither "way after we e prep! 


were "ſhipped" ax Dover, th x (who always diſcouraged 
theſe excurſions} ſent 2 the „Sir Edward Dyer, with 
ber mandate to ſtop him. He was' io much vened at this dif- 
appointment, that afterwards, when ſecretary Walſinghani 
was ſent ambaſſador in 1578, to treat with thoſe two princes, 
an opportunity of ſeeing an affair, in which ſo much chriſtian 
blood and ſo many ch ian empires were concerned, was ſo 
9 that he reſolved not to riſque a denial, and there - 
ſtole aue without leave, and went over with the fecre- 

tary incog. The conſequence was, that, at his return, the 
ces forbade hüt her preſence” for many months. To the 
fas ambition may alſo be referred” his engagement with. Sir 
Philip Sidney to aceompany Sir Francis Drake in his laſt ex- 
pedition but one, to the Weſt- Indies in ret 55 in Which ey. 
were both froſtrate#dy the ſame authority. | 
Again, When the earl of Leiceſter was ſent 3 of her 
W Nay 2 the/' 8 ar, and had given Mr. Greville 

the command horſe, Then 1,” to uſe his 
_ own words, —_ humour over to | 
found that Is . We 'of this 3 — bo | 
with my on humble ſuit, und many other honourable friends 
of mine, eohld'prevail againſt the conſtant courſe of this ex- 
cellent lady ¶ the quent} with her ſervatits, ſo as I was forced 
to tarry behind, and for this importunity of mine to change my 
courſe,” and ſeem to preſs'nothing before my ſervice about her; 
this princeſs'of government as well as kingdoms made me live | 
in her court a ſpectacle of disfavour too le as I conceived:” - 
During his excurſions abroad, his miſtreſs granted 
him the reyerſion of two of thq'beſt offices in the court of the 
marches of Wales, one of Which falling to him in 1680, he 
met with ſome difficulties about the profits. In this conteſt, 
he experienced the friendſhip of Sir Philip Sidney, who by a 
letter written to his futher s ſecretary, Mr, Molyneax, April 10, 
1881, prevailed ou him not to oppoſe his couſin Greyille's 
title in any part or conſtruction of his patents; and a letter of 
Sir Francis Walfingham to the preſident, the next day, April 
11, put an end to the oppoſition' that had made from 
another quarter. This office appears to be Serke of che ſignet 
to the council of Wales, which is ſaid to have brought him 
in yearly above 2000l. arifing chiefly from the proceſſes which 
went out of that court, all of which are 'inade out by that 
officer. He was alſo conſtituted ſecretury for South and North | 
Wales db the queen's lettets patent, bearing date April 23, 
168g; | the midſt ef theſe civil) employmicnts, he made a 
(picuo0s/ gu is ne tart) line, when the freneh um : 
4 2665 | balladors, 


2 
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| baffadors, accompanied by great powders oof, their. nm 
were in England a ſecond time to treat of the '$ marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, in 1881. „Tilts and tournaments 
were the courtly entertainments in thoſe days; and N 
performed in the moſt magnificent manner on this | 
two noblemen, beſide; Sir Philip Sidney. and Fulk Oroville 
who with the reſt behayed ſo gallantly as to win the reputation 
of a 1 knight. 125 1586, theſe two friends were ſe· 
by the unfortunate death of the former, who in his 
1 bequeathed to his dear friend one moiety oF his books. 

In 1558, Mr. Greville attended hig kinſman, the earl of 
Eſſex to Oxford, and among other perſons in that favourite's 
train was created M. A. April 11, that year. In. 1558,- he 
was accuſed to the lords of the council, by a certificate of ſe- 
veral gentlemen borderers un Farickwood in Warwickſhire, 
of having made walte there to the value of 14,0091» but the 

roſecution ſeems to have been, dropped, and, October 1597, 
received the honour of knighthood. In the beginning of 
March the ſame year, he applied for the office treaſurer 
of the war; and about two'years. afterwards, in the 41ſt of 
Elizabeth, he obtained the place of treaſurer of marine cauſes 
for life. In 1599, a commiſſion was ordeteũ to be made out 
for him as rear-admiral of the fleet, which was intended to be 
| ſent forth againſt another threatened invaſion by the ſpaniards. 

During this glorious reign, be frequently repreſented. his 
county in the Houſe of Commons, together with Sir Thomas 
Lacy; and it has been obſerved that a better choice could not 
have been made, as both of them were learned, wiſe, and 
honeſt, He continued a favourite of queen Elizabeth to the 
end of her reign. The beginning of the next opened no leſs 
in his favour, At the coronation of James I. July 16, 1603, 
he was made K. B. and his office of ſecretary to'the-council 
of the court of marches of Wales was confirmed to him for 
Tife, by a bearing date July. 24. In the ſecond of 
this 24 we obtained a grant of Warwick caſtle. He was 
greatly pleaſed with this favour, and, the caſtle —— 1 a 
ruinous condition, he laid out at leaſt 20,0001. 2 iri 
He was afterwards poſſeſſed of ſeveral very beneficial 4 
in the marches. court of Wales, and at preſent. he ſeems to 
have confined his views within the limits of theſe offices. He 
E. the meaſures of government quite altered, and the 
; ing from the luſtre in which he had ſeen it ſhine: 
beſides, þ be 0 little hopes of being preferied to any thing con- 
ſiderable in tlie miniſtry, as he met with ſome! e 
ments from Sir Robert Cecil, the ſecretary, and the p 
in power. In this poſition of affairs, be ſeems to have — 
e, of retirement, In e vrite the hiſtory of 

* en 
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den Blicabett's l, In which view he drew up a plan, 
corntienicing'with/ the union of the two roſes in the marriage 
of Henry VII. and had made ſome progreſs in the exceution 
of it; but the peruſal of the records in the council Cheſt! being 
denied Him by the ſecretary, us | he” could not complete his 
work in that anne and dſtantial manner as became him, 
he broke off the and diſpoſed himſelf to reviſe the pro- 


dud of dür juvenile Radien and his poetical recreations with St 


Phihp Sidney. „%u 35; 1 Artis 
| During the life of the treaſurer Cecil, be obthited n ade 
vancement in the court or ſtate; but, in 1615, ſome: thong 
after his death; was made under-treafurer and chancellr 

the exchequer; in conſequence: of which, he was called to the 
board of privy-council. In 1619, he obtained from the king 
a ſpecial charter, confirming all ſuch liberties as had beef 
granted to any of his anceſtors in behalf of the town of Alceſ- 
ter, upon a new reſerved rent of ten ſhillings a year; and, in 
1620, was created lord Brooke of Beauchamp- court. He ob- 
a this dignity as well by his merit and fidelity in-the dif- 
1 by his noble deſcent from the Nevils, 
w oughbys'de Brooks; and September 1621, 
he was ee lords of the king's bed-chambet, 
whereupon reſigning poſt in the exchequer, he was ſuc- 


ceeded therein by . "pry Weſton, afterwards et of Portland. | 


After the demiſe of king: James, he continued in the 
council of Charles I. in the beginning of Whoſe teign he 
founded a hiſtory-lefture in the univerſity of Cambridge, and 


ſurvive this laſt act of generoſity; for, though he was a mu- 
nĩficent patron of learning and learned men, he at laſt fell a 
ſacrifice to the extraordinary outrage df a diſcontented dome(- 


tic. > e bc ee tive of eee e hes hin 
Joraſhipy neglecting to reward one Ralph Heywood, who had 


ſpent the greateſt part of his life in his ſervice this attendant 
expoſtulated thereupon with his lordſhip in his bed · chamber, 


2 2 II IR YE 


endowed'it with a ſalary of 100l. per annum. Hr did not long 


at a in Holborn; and, — ſeverely. reproved ſor 


it, preſently gave bis lordſhip. a mortal ſtab in the back with 
a knife or * after weh he withdrew into another room, 


and, locking the door, murdered himſelf with the ſame weapon. 
He died September-30, 1628, and his corpſe being wrapt in 


lead was conveyed m Brook-houſe, Holborn, to Matwiek : 


where it was wks! on the north ſide of the choir of St 
Mary's chuteh there, in his own vault, which had formerly 


been a chapter houſe of tlie church; and where, upon his mo 


numant, there is this inſcription: Fulxs GRZVIIE, Ser- 


vant to QM ELAZTn, Counſellor to KI Jang, and 
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174 E VIII 

An dear friend th r of His life 5 

thing ; and Pen ente. as the 22 
. 


Muſes in woe as well as 8 r in [partic 
told, lond — x Spenſer inp rity 
and "Ben Jonſan's 


other character than that of 8 
Egerton, and biſhop 'Oyeral's patton. 


maſter, lord-chancellor 
His lordſhip alſo obtained the! office of Clarencieuk t arms for 
Mr. Camden, who very ally ackno ledged it in his life- 
time, and at his death left him a piece of plate in his will. 
He alſo Ae Jed. -from- amechanio to be an hiſturio- 
1. v2 2093 adi i ede 
e lordſhip nad an elegant tafte-for all kinds, of poli 
„but his — well as his 1 
er to hiſtory and p Hence, with ref! 5 to 15 
former, it was reli con ſobmitted his Li 
VII.“ to bis peruſal and ahimadvek ions. And 2 
nary kindneſs to Sir William Dwwenant muſt pan 
confpicuous evidences of the latter; that poet he took into, his 
family when very young, and was ſo much delighted wich his 
iſing genius, that, as long at the patron! lived, the poet 
Pad h his reſidence with him, -and: probably formed.the plan of 
ſome of his firſt plays undet his Jordſhi 8 
fince they were | publiſhed ſo6ni after his This noble 
lord vat never married, ſo that his honour biin by the 
patent to his 5 Greville, he directed his eſtate 
alſo by his will to go 2 197: to the NG relation, bet 
Een 9 french amd phylici 
AMES);" a mous poet an, 
born at Clermont, in B „in 1638. He began early to 
write, and practiſed phyſia with — He was. long te- 
tained in the fervice of Margaret of France, ducheſs of Savoy, 
bor wr he followed to Piedmont. + He died at I urin the th of 
November 1573; aged thirty-two... There are three plays ex- 
tant of his: Tue Treaſurer's Wife,“ a comedy, in 1 1558; 
the #4 Death of Cæſar, z tragedy; and tho, Frighted Ones, 
Les Eſtahis )' a co both added the ſame day at the col- 
lege of Beauvais. Grevin, though ſnatched. away by a pre- 
mature death, had acquired a great reputation, not only a8 4 
poet, but as a phyſician,” Our authors give him this-fayour- 
able teſtimony, © that he effaced all ho preceded him on the 
french ſtage, and that eight or ten ſuth poers as he wopld have 
put it on à good footing.” His verification is caſy and. ſmopth, 
especially in his comedies, and his plots are well 23 
His poems and plays were printed at Paris, vo. 1863. He 
left alſo a Treatiſe on Poiſons,” and an Apology. for 
- Antimony,“ both tranſlated into latin and printed i in 40. He 
beak a calviniſt and united with * 8 
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GREVI Us 1 


Chiiſtiah in- n ingenious n;/entituled;/3* The: 
Temple,“ which they wrote againſt Nonſard, ho had abuſed; 
the calꝭ ĩniſts in his diſcourſe on tho t Miſeries of Time. 
. GREVIUS, . or GRAVIUS (Jonn Grone), a hum. 
n "was 32; at pr) 
Funn. —— finiſh his education- | 
8 Ritihus and Strauchius. ee 


8 breed: | 
milf a white to that ſtudy, bur 

cdevkting — of his tinte do polite literkture, 
which: he "affefted maſt, and which he afterwards made the - 
fole-objek of his application. Watlivthis view his 3 | 


Gronovit 


him, 5 . ä 
in his ——— He was, dan dale leaſed. with > 


teſſor, ſo that he ſpent two ſtudies under his d 
rection, and profited ſo much 1 that he afterwards fre- 
quently aſcribed all his knowledge to the aſſiſtanoe af this 
maſter- However, veſolving to make uſe of all; advantages 
for improving himſelſ, he went thence firſt to Leyden 
Daniel Heinfius, and next to Amſterdam; where, attending 
lectures of Alexander Morus and David Blondel, this: kt 
perſuaded him to renounce the Lutheran religion, in We 
had been bred: and to embrace Calvini m. 
Mean while, his reputation increiſed daily. and. was. now 
raiſed: ſo high, though but twenty-four years: of age, that he 5 ' 
was judged qualified for the chair; „upon the death of 1 
Schulting, actvally nominated to the profeſſorthip of - "ER 
by the-eleQot of Brandenburgh: Who at the — time yield- 
ed to his deſire of viſiting: Antwerp, Bruſſela, Lorrain, and the 
neighbouring countries i in order to complete the plan he had 
laid down for finiſhing his ſtudies before he entered upon he 
pere e eee e 4 
way t oy; but place no 
two Va when he cloſed-with an offer of the 
of Deventer, which, though of leſs value han Doing, 
was more acceptable to him on many accounts, He had 
ſingular affection for the place, where örſt he indulged his in- 
clination for theſe ſtudies. He had che pleaſure of — 
his much · beloved Gronovius; and that too by a particular re- 
commendation on his removat to Leyden. lt muſt be remen 
| bered alſo, that he Was a, proſelyte to Calvin in the SO. 
by. at eater; 5 at all, e dae 
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| —_ | — . hu tin 
when be was woadenl carried 0 

i oy 170g, in his 7 iſ years” 

lle had — cliiderod TER 3 in 
16gb, dur erat —_ four 3 One of = 
_ youth great hopes, 2, in his 23d year, while 
he was, a new edition 2 "which was 
; finiſhed afterwards by his father, and printed in 169). 
Grevius did great ſervice'to the republic of letters, Tape fo 
| ac al productions of his own; ac by procuring 
many edi . which he enriched with notes and 
| lent prefaces, as Hefiod,” Callimachus, Suetonius, Ci- 
£ero, / Florus, Catullus; Tibullus, Propertius, Juſtin, Ceſar, 
Lucian. He publiſned alſo, of the moderns, Caſaubon's 
Letters, ſeveral pieces of Meurſius, Huet's « Poemata,” 
Nunius Doe pictura veterum, Eremita De Vita aulica & 
eivili,”” and others of Jeſs note. But his chef d Su is his 

Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, in 12 vols. folio; to 
which he added afterwards «Theſaurus Antig. & Hiftor. Italiz,” 
which were printed aſter his deuth, 1 in 3 vols. folio. 
There alſo came out in 1750), J. G. Grevili Prælectiones & 
XX Epiſtolæ collectæ ab Alb. Fabricio;“ to which was added 


1 gBurmanni O ratio dicta in Giævii funere, to which we are 


obliged for the particulars of this\memoir. In 1777 was 
printed J. G. Grævii Orationes quas Ultrajecti habuit 8vo. 
A great number of his letters Apa, publiſhed by Burman in 
Dis Sylloge Epiſtalarum, in 5 vols. gto. | And the late 
Dr. Mead was polleſſed of a collection of original letters _— 
written to Greviuk by the moſt eminent perſons in learni 

— er; Burman, Le Clere, Faber, Fabricius, | 
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&c; from the year 1670 to 1703, nen Grevin deu. 


8 


_ © GREVUZE,'one of the fineſt painters of whom France can 


'boalt. Aid works are diſtinguiſhed by a tHoufand circum- 


ſtructs in bis duty, is wonderful, natural, and expreffive: and 


coſaiſts many moſtinimitable touches: his Filiat Piety, or. the 
Effect of the old Man's Inſtructions, is likewiſe worthy of all 


the praiſe that can be-beſtowed on it. The figure of the pa- 
ralytie old man is defigned in a moſt ſuperior manner; the airs 
of all the heads, particularly thoſe of 

ate finely expreflive :* the different characteriſtical degrees of 
grief; in the group around him, exquiſitively imagined and 
executed in the happieſt manner; the attitudes fine, the. 
ages all diſtinckiy marked; and, in a word, every point of 
compoſition united to render the picture worthy of the artiſt. 
His piece repreſenting a young woman, her head reclined up- 
on her Hand, bewailiag the loſs of a canary bird, which lies 


dead in à age, is a work of molt inimitable expreſſion: no- 


thing but fife itſelf can equal the ſpirit and ſtriking truth of 
this piece. His portraits have all great merit; and his merely 
eſque pieces are full of life and expreſſion. 92 
GRE | 
1507, at Atherſton in Warwickſhire; and, having been well 


grounded in grammar-learning under his uncle Mr. John 
Eat to Baliol-collz 


Deniſon, was ſent to Baliol- college in Oxford, in 1624. Here 


purſuing his ſtudies carefully, he became qualified for acades 


mical honours; and, taking both his degrees in arts at the re- 


gular times, he entered at twenty-eight years of age into the 


prieſthood,” In the beginning of the Civil wars, he fided 


with the parliament party, took the covenant, and, at the re- 
queſt of the corpotation_of Coventry, became miniſter of the _ 


preat pariſh of St. Michael in that city. He filled this ſtation 
y a conſcientious performance of all his duties. The ſound- 


neſs of his doctrine according to his perſuaſion, the prudence 
and ſanctity of his converſation, the vigilancy and tenderneſs | 


of his care, were of that conſtant tenor, that he ſeemed to do 
all which the Beſt writers upon the paſtoral office tell us ſhould 


be done. As he ſided with the preſbyterhins againſt the hierar- 
chy, ſo he joined with that party alſo againſt the defign of de- 


ſtroying the king. In this, as in other things, he aQed both 
with in ir and courage, of which we. have the following 
remarkable inſtance : In 1648, when Cromwell, then lieu-. 


tenantqeneral, was at Coyentry as his march towards Os 


er Abbe 5 
Vaillant, 


ſtances,” which render them the delight of all ſpectators. His 
Pere de famille, in which is repreſented the” old man giving 
his daughter, With à pord6n; to. an honeſt lad, Who he in- 


the man and his wife, 


W (Ozavtan), a worthy pariſh prieſt, was born; 
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$jindfs; Telfes, Bentley, 'Dodwelt/ Locke, 
Boffyet, Bignon, Hardufa, Huet, Meuage, $; 
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| don, Mr. Grew took this opportunity to, repreſent; to. im 
the wickedneſs of the. delign, then more viſibly on foot, for 
taking off his majeſty, and the ſad conſequences. thereof, 


ſhould it take effect; earneſtly preſſing him to uſe his en- 


deavours to prevent it, and not ceaſing to ſolicit him, till he 
obtained his promiſe for it. Nor was he ſatisfied with this; 
afterwards, when the deſign became too apparent, he addreſſed 
a letter to him, reminding him of his promiſe, and took care 
to have his letter delivered into Cromwell's own hands. 

In 1651, he accumulated the degrees of divinity, and com- 
pleted that of doctor the enſuing act, when be preached the 
Concio ad Clerum“ with applauſe, In 1654, he was ap- 
pointed one of the aſſiſtants to the commiſſioners of War- 
wickſhire, for the ejection of ſuch as were then called ſcan- 
dalous, ignorant, and inſufficient miniſters and ſchoolmaſters. 
He continued at St. Michael's, greatly eſteemed and beloved 
among his pariſhioners, till his majeſty's reſtoration; after 
which he ſeems to have reſigned. his benefice in purſuance to 
the act of conformity in 1661, It does not appear that he 
engaged among the conventiclers after his deprivation 3 but 

it is certain that he preſerved the reſpe and affection of the 
citizens of Coventry till his death, which happened October 
22, 1698. He publiſhed “ A Sinner's Juſtification by Chriſt, 
Kc. delivered in ſeveral Sermons on fer. ii. 6. 1670.“ 8yo. 
and 4 Meditations upon our Saviour's -Parable of the prodigal 

Son, &c. 1678,“ 4to. both at the requeſt, and for the com- 

mon benefit, of ſome of his quondam pariſhioners. . - 
_ GREW (NEREMIAEH), {8 of the preceding, a learned 
writer and phyſician, who, being apparently bred up in his 
father's principles of nonconformity, was ſent abroad to com- 
_ plete his education in one of the foreign univerſities. There 
e took the degree of M. D. after which, reſolving to ſettle 

in London, he ſtood candidate for an honorary fellowſhip 
in the College of Phyſicians there, and was admitted Septem- 
ber 30, 1680, He grew into an , extenſive practice by his 
merit, which had recommended him to the Royal Society; 
where he was choſen fellow ſome years before, and, upon the 
death of Mr. Oldenburg their ſecretary, ſucceeded. him in 
that poſt on St. Andrew's day, 1677. Inconſequence whereof, 
be carried on the publication of the Philoſophical. Tranſ- 
actions“ from January enſuing till the end of February 1678. 
In the mean time, purſuant to an order of council of July 18 
that year, he drew up © A Catalogue of the natural mr ar- 
tificial Rarities belonging to the Society.“ This was pub- 

liſhed under the title of © Muſeum Regalis Societatis, &c. 
1681,” folio, and was followed by A comparative Anatomy 
e the Stomach and Guts, begun, &c« 1664, 2 5. 
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continued to employ the preſs for. the ſervice of the public, 
and his own reputation at the ſame time, fince he printed 
ſeveral other treatiſes much eſteemed by the learned world k J, 
both at home and abroad, being moſtly tranſlated into Latin c 
by foreigners. Thus he paſſed his time with the reputation of | 
a learned author and an able practitioner in his proſeſſion till 
bis death, which happened ſuddenly on Lady-day, 1711. 
GREY. (Lady Jan), an illuſtrious perſonage of the 
blood royal of England by both parents: ber grandmother 
on her father's fide; Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, being 
queen-conſort to Edward IV; and her grandmother on her 
mother's, lady Frances Brandon, being daughter to Henry 
VII. queen dowager of France, and mother of Mary queen 
of Scots.” Lady Jane was born, 1537, at Bradgate, her 
father's ſeat in Leiceſterſhire, and very early gave aſtoniſhing 
proofs of the pregnancy of her patts; inſomuch, that upon a 
compariſon with Edward VI. who was partly of the ſame 
age, and thought a kind of miracle, the ſuperiority has been 
given to her in every reſpect. Her genius appeared in the 
works of her needle, in the beautiful character in which ſhe 
wrote; beſides which, ſnhe played admirably on various in- 
ſtruments of muſic, and accompanied them with a voice 
exquiſitely ſweet in itſelf, and affiſted by all the graces that 
art could beſtow. Theſe, however, were only inferior orna- 
ments in her character; and, as ſhe was far from priding 
herſelf upon them, ſo, through the rigour of her parents in 
1 them, they became her grief more than her 
Her father had himſelf a tincture of letters, and was a 
great patron of the learned. He had two chaplains, Harding 
and Aylmer, both men of diſtinguiſhed learning, whom he 
employed as tutors to his daughter; and under whoſe in- 
ſtructions ſhe made ſuch a proficiency as amazed them both. 
Her own language. ſhe ſpoke and wrote with peculiar accu- 
racy: the french, italian, latin, and it is ſaid greek, were as 


[x]/' Theſe are, 1. Obſervations | tains the Laws of this Kingdom in the 
touching the Nature of Snow, in Phil. lower World, 1701,” fol. This is hi 
Tranſ. No, 92. 2. © The Deſcription” capital piece, was univerſally read, an- 
and Uſe of the Pores in the Skin of the among others ſoon drew the eyes of Mr. 
Hands and Feet“ Ibid. No. 159, ſer Bayle ; who, finding ſome of bis prin- 

May, 1684. 3. Tractatus de alis es- ciples in danger thereby, thought proper 
thartici amari in agris Ebaſbamenfibus to attack it: but a defence appears 4 
& hujuſmodi allis contenti natura & uſa, ſoon aſter in tho . Bibliotheque 
1695 amo. 4. * Coſmologia Sera? boite Tons, V. written dy Le 
or a Diſcourſe of the Univerſe, as it is. Clerc, who had printed an abridgement 
the Oresture and Kingdom of God: of the © Coſmologia'” in Tom. L. II. and” 


chiefly written todemonſiratetbe Truth III. of the ſame © Bibligtheque.”? | - 
and Excellence of the Bible, which con- 1 FER, 
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g to GY as ie own. be not i rl akrſiogd: them, 
| ke and wrote them with the greateit-freedom : ſhe was 
— wes in ' hebrew, chaldee, and arabic, and all this 
while a mere child. She had alſo a ſedateneſs of temper, a 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a ſolidity of judgement, that 
enabled rde. only to become the miſtreſs of aßen, but 
of ſciences; ſo that ſhe thought, ſpoke, and ned, upon 
ſubjects of the greateſt importance, in — manner that ſurprized 
all. Wich theſe endowments, ſhe had ſo much mildneſs, 
humility, and modeſty, that ſhe ſet no value upon thoſe 
acquiſitions. She was naturally fond of literature, and that 
fondneſs was much heightened as well by the ſeverity of her 
parents in the feminine part of her education, as by the gen- 
tleneſs of her tutor Aylmer in this: when mortified and con- 
founded by the unmerited chiding of the former, ſhe returned 
with double pleaſure to the leſſons of the latter, and ſought in 
Demoſthenes and Plato, who were her favourite authors; the 
that was denied her in all other ſcenes of life, in 
which ſhe mingled but little, and-ſeldom-with any fatisfaQtion. 
It is true, her alliance to the crown, as well as the great fa- 
vour in which the marquis of Dorſet her father ſtood both 
with Henry VIII. and Edward VI. unavoidably brought her 
ſometimes to court, and ſhe received many marks of Edward's 
attention; yet ſhe ſeems to have ee — the moſt part 
in the country at Bradgatee. 
Here ſhe was with her beloved books i in 1 15 o, when the 
famous Roger Aſcham called on a viſit to the family in Au- 
guſt; and all the reſt of each ſex being out a-hunting, he 
went to wait upon lady J ane in her apartment, and found her 
reading the Phedon” of Plato in the original greek. Aſto- 
niſhed at it, after the firſt compliments, he aſked her, why 
ſhe loſt ſuch paſtime as there needs muſt be in the park; at 
which ſmiling, ſhe anſwered, I wiſt all their ſport in the 
park is but a ſhadow to that pleaſure: that I find in Plato. 
Alas, good folk, they never felt what true «wats meant,” 
This naturally leading him tojenquire how a lady of her agehad 
attained to ſuch _—_— of pleaſure both in the Platonic language 
—  philoſo phy, ſhe made the following very remarkable re- 
«© I will tell you, and I will tell you a truth, which per- 


- bi you will marvel at. One of thegreateſt benefits which 
ever God gave me is, that he ſent, me fo ſharp and ſevere 
parents, and ſo gentle a ſchoolmaſter. For when I am in 
preſence either o er or mother, 1 — ſpeak, keep 
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miſordered, that I think myſelf in hell, till time come that 1 

muſt go to Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me ſo gently, ſo plea- 
ſantly, with ſuch fait allurements to learning; that 1 think all 
the time nothing while 1 am with him; and, when I am called 
from him, I fall on weeping, becauſe whatſoever I do elſe 
but learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and wholly miſ- 
liking unto me. And thus my book hath been ſo much my 
pleaſure, and bringeth daily to me more pleaſure and more, 
and that in reſpect of it all other pleaſures in very deed be but 
trifles and troubles unto me. What reader is not melted 
with this ſpeech? What ſcholar does not envy Aſcham's fe- 
licity at this interview? He was indeed very deeply affected 
with it, and to that impreſſion we owe the diſcovery of ſome: 
farther particulars concerning this lovely ſcho lar. 

At this juncture he was going to London in order to attend 
Sir Richard Morriſon on his embaſſy to the emperor Charles 
V. and in a letter wrote the December following to the deareſt 
of his friends LJ. having informed him that he had had the 
honour and happineſs of being admitted to converſe familiarlx 
with this young lady at court, and that ſhe had written a very” / 
elegant letter to him, he proceeds to mention this viſit at 
Bradgate, and his ſurpriſe thereon, not without ſome degrees 
of rapture. Thence he takes occaſion to obſerve, that ſhe 
both ſpoke and wrote greek to admiration; and that ſhe had 
promiſed to write him a letter in that language, upon condition 
that he would ſend her one firſt. from the emperor's. court. 
But this rapture roſe much higher while he was penning a let- 
ter addreſſed to herſelf the following month. There, ſpeaking 
of this interview, he aſſures her, that among all the agreeable © 
varieties which he had met with in his travels abroad, nothing 
had occurred to raiſe his admiration like that incident in the 
preceding ſummer when he found her, a young maiden by”: | 
birth ſo noble, in the abſence of her tutor, and in the ſumptu- 
ous houſe of her moſt noble father, at a time too when all the 
reſt of the family, both male and female, were regaling them- 
{clves with the pleaſures of the chace; E found, continues he, 
4 Zeb x, Oe, O Jupiter and all ye Gods |: I found, I fay, © 
the divine virgin diligently ſtudying the divine Phædo of 
the divine Plato in the original greek. Happier certainly in 
this reſpect than in being deſcended, both on the father and 
mother's fide, from kings and queens. He then puts her in 
mind of the greek epiſtle ſhe had promiſed ; prompted? her to 
write another alſo to his. friend Sturmius, that what he had 
laid of her, whenever he came, might be rendered credible by: © 
ſuch authentic evidence 15 85 ene en ann ens K 2 
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If lady Jane received this letter in the country, yet it is 
robable ſhe did not ſtay there long after, fince ſome changes 
rr the family which muſt have brought her to town; 
for, her maternal uncles, Henry and Charles Brandon, both 
dying at Bugden, the biſhop of Lincoln's palace, of the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, her father was created duke of Suffolk, October 
1551; Dudley earl of Warwick was'alſo created duke of Nor- 
thumberland the ſame day, and in November the duke of So- 
merſet was impriſoned for a conſpiracy againſt bim as privy- 
counſellor. During this interval, came the  queen-dowager 
of Scotland from France, who, being magnificently entertain- 
ed by king Edward, was alſo, among other ladies of the blood 
royal, complimented as her grandmother, by lady Jane, who 
was now: at court, and much in the king's favour. In the 
ſummer of 1552, the king made a great progreſs through ſome 
parts of England, during which, lady Jane went to pay her 
duty to his majeſty's fiſter, the lady Mary, at Newhall in 
Eſſex; and in this viſit her piety and zeal againſt popery 
prompted her to reprove the lady Anne Wharton for making a 
curteſy to the hoſt, which, being carried by ſome officious per- 
ſon to the ear of the princeſs, was retained in her heart, fo 
that ſhe. never loved lady Jane afterwards ; and, indeed, the 
events of the following year were not likely to work a recon- 
ciliation. : 8 . ws 1 x4 . 45 e : 
The dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, who were 
now, upon the fall of Somerſet, grown to the height of their 
wiſhes in power, upon the decline of the king's health in 1553, 
began to think how to prevent that- reverſe of fortune which, 
as things then ſtood, they foreſaw muſt happen upon his 
death. To obtain this end, no other remedy was judged 
ſufficient, but a change in the ſucceffion of the crown, and 
transferring it into their own families. What , other ſteps 
were taken, preparatory to this bold attempt, may be ſeen in 
the general hiſtory, and is foreign to the plan of this memoir, 
which is concerned only in relating the part that was deſtined 
for lady Jane to act in the intended revolution: but this was 
the principal part; in reality the whole centered in her. Thoſe 
excellent and -amiable qualities, which had rendered her dear 
to all who had the happineſs to know her, joined to her near 
affinity to the king, ſubjected her to become the chief tool of 
an ambition, notoriouſſy not her own. Upon this very ac- 
count ſhe was married to the lord Guilford D 7 
ſon to the duke of Northumberland, without being acquainted 
with the real deſign, of the match, which was celebrated with 
great pomp, in the latter end of May, ſo much to the King's 
4 een e that þe contributed bounteouſly to the expence of 
it from the royal wardrobe, In the mean time, though the 
| „ a populace 
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pulace were very far from being pleaſed with the exorbitant 1 
greatneſs of the duke of Northumberland, yet they could not 1 
help admiring the beauty and innocence which appeared in +, 

ld f wn. oO er Re OngnS 

But the pomp and ſplendor attending their nuptials was 
the laſt gleam of joy that ſhone in the palace of Edward, Wo 
grew ſo weak in a few days after, that Northumberland 
thought it high time to carry his project into execution. Ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of June, he'broke the matter to the - 
young monarch; and, having firſt made all ſuch colourable , 
objections as the affair would admit againſt his majefty's two 
ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, as well as Mary queen of Scots, 
he obſerved, that, the lady Jane, who ſtood next upon the 
royal line, was a perſon of extraordinary qualities; that her 
zeal for the reformation was unqueſtioned ; that nothing could 
be more acceptable to the nation than the proſpe& of ſuch a 
princeſs; that in this caſe he was bound to ſet aſide all par- 
tialities of blood and nearneſs of relation, which were inferior 
conſiderations, and ought to be over ruled by the public good.” 
To corroborate this diſcourſe, care was taken to place about 
the king thoſe _ ſhould e it their buſineſs to wi 

venth n this ſubject, enlarge upon the accompliſh- 
5 01 lady Jane, and Jeſeribe her with all imaginable ad- 
vantages: ſo that at laſt, the king's affections ſtanding for this 
diſpoſition of the crown, he yielded to overlook his fiſters and 
ſet aſide his father's will. Agreeably to which, a deed of ſettle- 
ment being drawn up in form of law by the judges, was ſigned 
by his majeſty, and all the lords of the council. 

This difficult affair once accompliſhed, and the letters pa- 
tent having paſſed the ſeals before the cloſe of the month, the 
next ſtep was to concert the propereſt method for carrying this 
ſettlement into execution, and till that was done to keep it as 
ſecret as poſſible. To this end Northumberland formed a project, 
which, if it had ſucceeded, would have made all things eaſy and 
ſecure. © He directed lerters to the lady Mary in her brother's | 
name, requiring her attendance at Greenwich, where the 
court then was; and ſhe had got within half a day's journey 
of that place when the king expired, July 6, 1553; but, having 
| timely notice of it, ſhe thereby avoided the ſnare which had 
been ſo artfully laid toentrap her. The two dukes, Suffolk and 
Northumberland, found it neceſſary to conceal the king's de- 
ceaſe, that they might have time to gain the city of London, 
and to procure the conſent of lady Jane, who was fo far from 
having any hand in this buſineſs, that as yet ſhe was unac- 
quainted with the pains that had been taken to procure her the 
title of queen. At this juncture, Mary ſent a letter to the 
privy council, in which, though ſhie did not take the title f 
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queen, yet ſhe. clearly aflexte ber right to the ctomn; tock 
notice of their concealing her brother's, death, and of the 
practice into which they had ſince entered; intimating, that 
there was ſtill room for reconciliation, and that, if they com- 
plied with their duty in proclaiming her queen, ſhe could for- 
give and even forget what was paſt: but in anſwer to this they 
inſiſted upon the indubitable right, and their o-Ʒ unalterable 
fidelity to queen Jane, to whom they perſuaded the lady Mary 
to ſubmit. n Lok F as pas INS 
Theſe previous ſteps being taken, and the tower and city of 
London ſecured, the council quitted Greenwich and came to 
London; and July 10, in the forenoon, the two laſt mention- 
ed dukes repaired to Durham-houſe, where the lady Jane 
reſided with her huſband, as part of Ngrthumberland's. family, 
There the duke of Suffolk with much ſolemnity explained ta 
his daughter the diſpoſitien the late king had made of his 
crown by letters patent; the clear ſenſe the privy-council had 
of her right; the conſent of the magiſtrates. and citizens of 
London; and, in concluſion, himſelf and Northumberland 
fell on their knees, and paid their homage to her as queen of 
England. The poor lady, ſomewhat aſtoniſhed at their diſ- 
courſe, but not at all moved by their reaſons, or in the leaſt 
elevated by ſuch unexpected honours, returned them an an- 
ſwer to this effect: That the laws of the kingdom and na- 
tural right ſtanding for the king's ſiſters, ſhe would beware 
of burdening her weak conſcience. with a yoke which did be- 
long to them; that ſhe underſtood the infamy of thoſe. who 
had permitted the violation of right to gain a ſcopter; that it 
were to mock God and deride juſtice, to ſcruple at the ſtealing 
of a ſhilling, and not at the uſurpation of a crown. Beſides, 
ſaid ſne, I am not ſo young, nor ſo little read in the guiles 
of fortune, to ſuffer myſelf to be taken by them. If ſhe enrich 
any, it is but to make them the ſubjeR of ber ſpoil ; if ſhe 
raiſe others, it is but to pleaſure herſelf with their ruins; 
what ſhe adored but yeſterday is to-day. her paſtime ; and, it 
I now permit her to adorn and crown me, I muſt to-morrow 
ſuffer her to cruſh and tear me to pieces. Nay, with what 
crown does ſhe preſent me! a crown which hath been violent- 
ly; and ſhamefully wieſted from. Catharine of Arragon, made 
more unfortunate by the puniſhment of Anne Boleyn, and 
others that wore it after her: and why then would you have 
me add my blood to theirs, and be the third victim, from 
whom. this fatal crown may be raviſhed with the head that 
wears it? But in caſe it ſhould not prove fatal unto me, and 
that all its venom were conſumed, if fortune ſhould give me 
warranties of her conſtancy, ſhould I be well adviſed to take 
vpon me theſe thorns, which would dilacerate, though 71 
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not fall to torment me, though I were aſſured not to bi 
ſtrangled with it? My liberty is better than the chain you pr 
me, with what precious ſtones ſoever it be adorned, or o 
gold ſoever framed. I will not exchange my peace for ho- 


nourable and precious jealouſies, for magnificent and glorious 


ſetters.” And. if you love me ſincerely and in good earneſt, you 
will rather wiſh'me a ſecure and quiet fortune, though mean, 


than an exalted condition, expoſi to the wind, and followed 


by ſome diſmal fall.“ g « 
However, ſhe was at length prevailed upon, by the exhor- 
tations of her father, the interceſſion of her mother, the art- 
ful perſuaſions of Northumberland, and, above all, the earneſt 
deſires of her huſband, whom e bs to yield her 
aſſent to what had been and was to be done.. And thus, 
with a heavy heart, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be conveyed by 
water to the Tower, where ſhe entered with all the ſtate of a 


queen, attended by the principal nobility, and, which is very 


extraordinary, her train ſupported by the ducheſs of Suffolk, 
her mother, in whom, if in any of this line, the right of ſuc- 
cefſiqn remained. About fix in the afternoon, ſhe was pro- 
claimed with all due ſolemnities in the city; the fame dax 
ſhe alſo aſſumed the regal; and proceeded afterwards to exerciſe 
many acts of ſovereignty ; but, paſſing over the tranſactions 
of her ſhort reign, which are the ſubject of the general hiſtory,” 
it is more immediately our buſineſs to conclude this article 
with her behaviour on her fall. Queen Mary was no ſooner 
proclaimed, than the duke of Suffolk, who then refided with 
his daughter in the tower, went to her apartment, and, in the 
ſofteſt terms he could, . acquainted her with the ſituation of 
their affairs, and that, laying afide the ſtate and dignity of 
a queen, ſhe muſt again return to that of a private perſon: to 
which, with a ſettled and ſerene countenance, ſhe made this 


anſwer : I better brook this meſſage than former ad- 


vancement to royalty: out of obedience to you and my mother, 
I have grievouſly finned, and offered violence to myſelf. Now 
I do willingly, and as obeying the motions' of my ſoul, re- 
linquiſh the crown, and endeavour to ſalve thoſe faults com- 
mitted by others (if at leaſt ſo great a fault can be falved) by 
willing relinqui t and ingenuous acknowledgement of 
. png | | 


Thus ended her reign,” but not her misfortunes.” She ſaw 
the father of her huſband, with all his family, and many of 
the nobility and gentry, brought priſoners to the tower for 
ſupporting her claim to the crown; and this grief muſt have 
met with fome acceffion from his being ſoon after brought to 
tbe block, Before the end of the mouth, ſhe: had the mor- 
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tification of ſeeing her own father, the duke of Suffolk, in 
the ſame circumſtances with herſelf; but her mother, the 
ducheſs, not only remained exempt from all ' puniſhment, but 
had ſuch an intereſt with the queen as to procure: the duke his 
liberty on the laſt day of the month. Lady Jane and her huſ- 
band, being ſtill in confinement, were November 3, 1553, 
carried from the Tower to Guildhall with Cranmer and others, 
arraigned and convicted of high treaſon before judge Morgan, 
who pronounced on them ſentence of death, the remembrance 
of which afierwards affected him ſo far, that he died raving. 
However, the ſtrictneſs of their confinement was mitigated in 
December, by a permiſſion to take the air in the queen's gar- 
I, den, and other little indulgenees. - This might give ſome 
gleams of hope; and there are reaſons to believe the queen 
would have ſpared her life, it Wiat's rebellion had nat hap- 
pened; but her father's being engaged in that rebellion gave 
the miniſters an opportunity of perſuading the queen, that ſhe- 
could not be ſafe herſelf, while lady Jane and her huſband 
were alive: yet Mary was not brought without much difficulty 
to take them off. The news made nc great impreſſion upon 
lady Jane: the bitterneſs of death was "paſſed ; ſhe had ex- 
pegel it long, and was ſo well prepared to meet her fate, that 
ſhe was very little diſcompoſed. abu ro Ot anti 
But the queen's charity hurt her more than her juſtice. 
The day firſt fixed for her death was Friday February thegth; 
and ſhe had, in ſome meaſure, taken leave of the world by 
writing a letter to her unhappy. father, who ſhe heard was 
more diſturbed with the thoughts, of being the author of her 
death than with the apprehenſion of his own [x J. In this 


v1] There is ſomething fo ſtrik ing 


in this Jettcr, and ſo much above her 
years, that we cannot debar the reader 
from it. It is in theſe terms: Fa- 
ther, although it pleaſeth God to haſten 
my death by you, by whom my life 
Mould rather have lengthened; 
yet can I ſo patiently take it, as I yield 
God more hearty thanks for ſhortening 
my wofnl days than if all the world 
had been given into my poſſeſſion with 

life lengthened to my will. And albeit 
I am well affured of your impatient do- 
lors, redoubled many, ways, both in be- 


wailing your own wo, and alfo, as 1 


Hear, eſpecially my unfortunate eſtate ; 
yet, my dear father, if I may without 
offence rejoice in my miſhaps, methinks 


in this I may account myſelf bleſſed ; 
that, waſhing my hands with the inno- ed 


may meet in heaven, with the Father, 


cency of my fact, my guilileſs blood may 
cry before the Lord, mercy, to the in- 
mocent; and 


015] 
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yet, though 1 muſt needs 
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and, as you welt know continually aſ- 
ſayed in taking the crown upon me, I 
ſeemed to conſent, and therein grievouſ- 
ly offended the queen and her laws; yet 
do 1 aſſuredly truſt, that this my offence 
towards God is ſo much the leſs, in that, 
being in ſo royal an eſtate. as I was, 
mine enforced honour never mixed with 
my innocent heart. And thus, good fa- 
ther, I have opened my ſtate to you, 
whoſe death at hand, although to you 
perhaps it may ſeem right woful, to me 


there is nothing that can be more wel- 


come than, from this yale of miſery to 
aſpire to that heavenly throne of all joys 
and pleaſure with Chriſt, our Saviour; 
in whoſe ſtedfaſt faith, if it be lawful for 
the daughter to write ſo to her father, 
the Lord, that hitherto, hath ſtrengtheu- 
:d you, ſo continue you, that at laſt we 


don, and Holy Ghoſt.“ Fox's Acu and 
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ſerene 
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ſerene frame of mind, Dr. Feckenham, abbot of Weſtin in- 


ſter, came to her from the queen, who was very defirous 
ſhe ſhould die profeſſing herſelf a papiſt, as her father-in-law. - 
had done. The abbot was indeed a very fit inſtrument, if 
any had been fit for the purpoſe, having, with an acute wit 
and a plauſible tongue, a great tenderneſs in his nature. Lady 


Jane received him with much civility, and behaved towards 
him with ſo much calmneſs and ſweetneſs of temper,. that he . 
could not help being overcome with her. diſtreſs: ſo that, 
either miſtaking or pretending to miſtake her meaning, he , 
procured a reſpite of her execution till the tath. When he 
acquainted her with it, ſhe told him, * that he had entirely. . 
mifunderfivod her ſenſe of her fituation ; that, far from de- 
firing her death might be delayed, ſhe expected and wiſhed. 
for it as the period of her miſeries, and her entrance into 
eternal . Neither did he gain any thing upon 
her in regard to popery ; ſhe heard him indeed patiently, but 
anſwered all his arguments with ſuch ſtrength, clearneſs, and 
ſteadineſs of mind, as ſhewed plainly that religion had been 
her principal care x J. On Sunday evening, which was the 
laſt ſhe was to ſpend in this world, ſhe wrote a letter in the 
greek tongue, as ſome ſay, on the blank leaves at the end of 
a teſtament in the ſame language, which ſhe bequeathed as a 
legacy to her fiſter the lady Catharine Grey; a piece which, 
if we had no other left, it is faid, were ſufficient to render her 
name immortal. In the morning, the lord Guilford earnefily 
deſired the officers, that he might take his laſt farewel of 
her; which though they willingly permitted, yet upon notice 
ſhe adviſed the contrary, *© aſſuring him that ſuch a meeting 
would rather add to his afflictions then increaſe his quiet, 


wherewith they had prepared their ſouls for the ſtroke of 


death; that he demanded a lenitive which would put fire 
into the wound, and that it was to be feared her preſence = 
would rather weaken than ſtrengthen him; that he ought 
to take courage from his reaſon, and derive conſtancy from 
his own heart; that if his ſoul were not firm and ſettled, 
ſhe could not ſettle it by her eyes, nor conform it by her 
words; that he ſhou'd do well to remit this interview to 
the other world; that there, indeed, friendſhips were hap- 
py, and unions indiſſoluble, and that theirs would be eternal, 
if their ſouls carried nothing with them of terreſtrial, which 
might hinder them from rejoicing.”* All ſhe could do was, 
to give him a farewel out of à window, as he paſſed to the 
5 — and — — — diſpute with eget ale Bp edn 3 
worth the reader's peruſal in Fo and is Printed in the Threnis, Vol; l. b. 28. 
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on Tower-hill wich much Chriſtian meekneſs. She likewiſe 
beheld his dead body wrapped in a linen cloth, as it paſſed un- 
der her window to the chapel within the TOWwWer. 
And, about an hour after, ſhe was led to a ſcaffold : ſhe 
was attended by Feckenham, but was obſerved not to give 
much heed to his diſcourſes, keeping her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed 
on a book of prayers which ſhe had in her hand. After 
ſome ſhort recollection, ſhe ſaluted thoſe who were preſent, 
with a countenance perfectly compoſed: then, taking leave 
of Dr. Feckenham, ſhe ſaid, God will abundantly: requite 
you, good Sir, for your humanity. to me, though your diſ- 
courſes gave me more uneaſineſs than all the terrors of my 
approaching death.“ She next addreſſed herſelf to the ſpecta- 
tors in a plain and ſhort ſpebch; after which, 15 8 own, - 
ſhe repeated the Miſerere in Engliſh. Tuis done, ſhe ſtood 
up and gave to her women her gloves and handkerchief, and 
to the heutenant of the Tower her Prayer, book. In untying 
her gown, the executioner offered to aſſiſt her; but the de- 
fired he would let her alone; and turning to her women, 
they undreſſed, and gave ber a handkerchief to bind about 
her eyes. The executioner, kneeling, deſired her pardon, to 
which ſhe anſwered, © moſt willingly.” He defired her. to 
ſand upon the ſtraw; which bringing her within fight of the 
block, ſhe ſaid, I pray diſpatch me quickly; adding pre- 
ſently after, Will you take it off before I lay me down?“ 
The executioner anſwered, *©* No, Madam.” Upon this, 
the handkerchief being bound cloſe over her eyes, ſhe began to 
feel for the block, to which ſhe was guided by one of the 
ſpectators. When ſhe felt it, ſhe ſtretched herſelf forward, 
and ſaid, Lord, into thy hands I commend my. ſpirit;” 
and immediately her head was ſeparated at one ſtroke, _ 
Her fate was univerſally deplored even by the perſons beſt- 
affected to queen Mary; and, as ſhe is allowed to have been a 
princeſs of great piety, it muſt certainly have given her much 
diſquiet to begin her reign with ſuch an unuſual effuſion of 
blood; eſpecially in the preſent caſe of her near relation, one 
forinerly honoured with her friendſhip and favour, who had 


(o] Aſter this fad fight, ſhe wrote 
three ſhort ſentences in a table-book, 
in Greek, Latin, and Engliſh, to this 
purport. In Greek: © If his lain body 
Mall give teſtimony againſt me before 
men, his moſt blefſed ſoul ſhall render 
an eternal proof of my innocence in the 
> of God.“ In Latin to this ef- 


dc: © The juſtice of man took. away 


his body, but the divine mercy has pre- 


ſerved his ſoul.” The Engliſh ran thus; 
« [f my fault deſerved puniſhment, my 
youth ou — _— were 
worthy of excuſe, and poſterity _ 
will ſhew me favour.” —This book ſhe 


gave to Sir John Brid 
nant of the Tower, on the 
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diadem which ſhe aſſumed, by the conſtraint of an ambitious 
father and an im perious mother, and Which at the firſt. 


tion ſhe chearfully by nd. willingly. refigned. This made her 


exceedingly lamented at home and abroad; the fame of her 


learning and virtue having reached over Europe, excited many - 
commendations, and ſome expreſs. panegyrics 55 different ol 


tions and different lariguages. Immediately after her death, 


1 came out a piece, intuled, 5 The” ia Remains of . 


Jane Grey,“ in quarto. 

REY. (Dr. Zactary), an ingenious Engliſh chalar, 
was of a Yorkſhire family, and bofn about 1687. He 15 
admitted of ſeſus- college in 1704, but afterwards remas 
to Trinity-hall, Cambridge, where. he became LL. D. 
was rector of Houghton-Conqueſt 1 in Bedfordſhire, and vie 
of St. Giles's and St. Peter's pariſhes in 1 ; at whic 
laſt he uſually paſſed the winter, He died 


e was the author of near 30 publications, which any one. 
is cufious about them may ſee in the *© Anecdotes of Bow. 


yer," by Nichols; but his edition bf « Hudibras, 1 25 


2 vols. 8yo, is the work which will probably keep his 
mory alive. "Warburton, in his preface to Shakſf 
« hardly thinks there ever appeared, in any learned pear 


ſo execrable an heap of nonſenſe, under the name of Commen=- 


taries, as hath lately been given us on this ſatiric poet:” and 
Henry Fielding, inthe preface to his © Voyage to Liſbon,” ” 
introduced * dhe laborious much read Dr. Zachary Grey, 
whoſe redundant notes on Hudibras he ſhall only ſay, that it 
is, he is confident, the ſingle book extant, in which above 
500 authors · are quoted, not one of which. could be found in 
the colle&ion of the late Dr. Mead.” This is meant for 1 wit; 
the former was the effect of a ſeurrilous and oy ſpirit: 
and we think our author has very well obſerved, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Warton upon. Shakſpeare, that, «+ if Butler. is 
worth reading, he is worth explaining ; and the reſearches 
uſed for ſo v uable and elegant a purpoſe merit the thanks 


of genius and candor, not the ſatire of prejudices, and | 1 
rande. x 


GREY (Dr. Ricu and), an ing nious and learned Eng ogy. 
liſh divine, was born in 1693, and went through Lincola- 


college, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. 83 Janvary 
16, 1918-19, He obtained early in life the 89 88 of Kim; 
cote in Leiceſterſhire, and afterwards that ad | Hannon 
in Northamptonſhire ; : U with 10 prebend . 


Paul's. . was 8 3s 1 ang ehe of 


— 


indeed uſurped, but . defiring or jor 3 11 


ember 325. 
Mes ; having been twice married, and leaving two daughters. 5 


y if * 1 1 
bY 
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wo GRIBALDUS _ 


archdeaconry of Leiceſter. In 1130, he publiſhed at Oxford 
*a Viſitation-Sermon;“ and, the ſame year, * Memoria 
Technica; or a new Method of artificial Memory:“ 3 80 
edition of which came out in 1756, _ At this time alſo ap- 
eee his ** Syſtem of Engliſh Eccleſiaſtical Law; extracted 
from the Codex Juris Ecclefiaſtici Anglican” of biſhop Gib- 
ſon, Byo. This was for the uſe of young ſtudents deſigned for 
orders; and for this the univerſity gave him the ber of D. D. 
May 28, 1731. In 1736, he was the undoubted author of a 
large anonymous pamphlet, under the title of The miſe- 
Table and diſtracted State of Religion in England, upon the 
Downfall of the Church eſtabliſhed,” 8vo; and, the ſame 
year, printed another Viſitation-Seimon, He had printed an 
Aſſize-Sermon, in 1732, called, The Great Tribunal.“ 
He publiſhed & A new and eaſy Method of learning Hebrew 
without points, 1738;” © Hiftorie Joſephi, and“ Paradig- 
mata Verborum, 1739;” « Liber Jobi, 1742 © Anſwer to 
Warburton's Remarks, 1144 The laſt Words of David, 
'1749;” Nova Methodus Hebraice diſcendi diligentius re- 
cognita, & ad Uſum Scholarum accommodata, & c. 1951.” 
211 coop Sherk Engliſh tranſlation of Mr. Hawkins Browne's 
poem De Animi Immortalitate, 1753-” He died Feb, 28, 
1771, in his 78th year; having been married, and leaving 
| GRIBALDUS (MATTHEW), a learned civilian of Padua, 
who left Italy in the 16th century, in order to make a public 
profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion; but who, like ſome other 
Ftalian converts, imbibed the hereſy of the Antitrinitarians. 
Aſter having been profeſſor of civil law at Tubingen for ſome 
time, he quitted the employment, in order to eſcape the pu- 
niſhment he would have incurred, had he been convicted of 
his errors. He was ſeized at Bern, where he feigned to re- 
nounce his opinions, in order to eſcape. very ſevere treat- 
ment; but as he relapſed again, and opevly fayoured the He- 
retics, who had been driven from Geneva, he would, as Beza 
intimates, certainly have been put to death, if the plague had 
not ſnatched him away in September 1564, and ſo ſecured him 
from being proſecuted for hereſy. fn a journey to Geneva, 
during the trial of Servetus, he defired to have a conference 
with Calvin, which Calvin at firſt refuſed, but afterwards 
granted; and then Gribaldus, though he came according 
to the appointed time and place, refuſed, becauſe Calvin 
would not give him his hand, till they ſhould be agreed on 
the articles of the Trinity. He was afterwards cited to ap- 
r before the magiſtrates, in order to give an account of his 
Faith ; but, his anſwers not being ſatisfaclory, he was coin- 
manded to leave the city. He wrote ſeveral works, which 
. 
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are eſteemed 1 the public; as 3 LE ae 
rerum miſtura, & FR fiſei.“ printed i in Italy. Com- 
mentarii in pandectas juris,“ at Lyons, * © Commentarii.in 
aliquot præcipuos Digeſti, Codicis ſuſtiniani, titulos, &. at 
Frank fort, 1577. Hiſtoria Franciſci Spire, cui anno 1648 
familiaris aderat, ſecundum quæ ipſe vidit & audivit, Baſil, 
1550. Sleidan declarts, that Gribaldus- was a ſpectator of | 
the ſad condition of Spira, and that he wrote and publiſhed 


an account of it. De methodo ac ratione ſtudendi in jure 
civili libri tres, Lyons 1544 and 1 386. of He is en to have 
written this — book in a Week. 


_GRIBNER (Micn al Hxxav), a gots nas of: law at 


Wittenberg. He wrote ſeveral diſſertations, and many works 


on juriſprudence in Latin. He was alſo concerned in the 
4 Leipſic Journal.“ He died i in 1734. He is mentioned by 
Saxius, in his Onomaſticon,“ 1 in terms of . rm: omega 


reſſ 
RIERSON (Cons r ANTI), a very extraordinary w 


man, was born in the county of Kilkenny in Ireland, She 


died in 1733, at the age of 27; and was allowed to be an ex- 
cellent ſcholar, not only in Greek and Roman literature, but 
in hiſtory, divinity, philoſophy, and mathematics. 8 

gave a proof ef her knowledge in the Latin tongue by her 
dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to lord Carteret; 


and by that of Terence to his ſon, to whom ſhe likewiſe 


wrote a Greek epigram. She compoſed ſeveral ſine poems in 
Engliſh,” ſeveral: of which are inſerted by Mrs. Barber 


amongſt her own. When lord Carteret was lord-lieutenant.of : 


Ireland, he obtained a patent for Mr. Grierſon; her huſband, 


to be the king's printer; and, to diſtinguiſh and reward her 
uncommon merit, had her life inſerted in it. ; Beſides her 


parts and learning, ſhe was alſo a woman of great virtue and 
piety. ; Mrs, Pi ſkington has recorded ſome particulars of her, 
and tells us, that, ** when about eighteen years of age, the 
was brought to her father, to be inſtructed. in midwifery ; 


that ſhe was miſtreſs of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, 


and underſtood the mathematics as well as moſt men: and 
what,” ſays Mrs. Pilkington, made theſe extraordinary ta- 
lents yet more ſurpriſing was, that her parents were poor 


illiterate country people; ſo that her learning appeared like the 
gift, poured out on the Apoltles, . of ſpeaking all the languages 


without the pains; of ſtudy,” Mrs. Mok enquired 5 
her, where ſhe had gained this prodigious knowledge: 
which Mrs. Grierſon faid, that « ſh 

inſtruction from the miniſter of the pariſh, when-ſhe. could 


8 time from her needle - work, to which ſhe was eloſely 
kept by her mother.” Mrs, * adds, chat he | 


e had received ſome lintte | 
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wrote elegantly 

chiefly to 1 or divine ſubjects; that ler” piety 
was not in to her learning; and that ſome of the moſt 
delightful hours ſhe herſelf had der guiſe were in the con · 
verſation of this female philoſo 

GRIFFET (Hznny ), a jeſvit, dort ot isch * 1696. 
- Heu author of man = works of different degrees of eſtima. 

tion. The prince 4 on ipal of which were a new edition of Daniel's 
Hiſtory of France,“ with many learned and curious differta. 
tions. * hiſtory of Louis XIII. in the conduding volumes, 
are original, and written by Griffet. He publiſh alſo ſer- 
mons and other pious works. One of his moſt popylar pro- 
ductions is Delices des Pays Bas,” in g vols. 12mo.” a new 
edition, with conſiderable augmentations. He died at Bruſſel; 
in — atid left the chen ot only. of an U but 
very ſucceſsful writer.. 
GRIFFIER (Jou n), was commonly Rr ti bn the ap- 
lation of old Griffier, and an eminent painter. Thoug}: 
n at Amſterdam, he was on the continent called the gen- 
deman of Uticcht. He was celebrated for his ſtyſe in painting 
landſcapes, which he entiched with buildings and figures, Ho 
-alfo ctched ſeveral prints of birds and beaſts after” the  defigns 
of Francis Barlow. He died in 1918. _ 

GRIFFIN, prince of Wales. We 0060 ts introdute 
the name of this perſonage in our work, becauſe he was the 
laſt ſovereign of that country. His ſubje&ts were zgajinft him 
and delivered him up to Edward ;the confeſſor, who put him 
to death at London in 1160. 

_ GRIGNON (Jaquts), Florent le Cont calls kim John 
Grignon. He was a native of France, and flouriſhed towards 
the end of the laſt century. His beſt works, I think, are his 
A eee. which he executed entirely with the graver; and 
lome of them do him great credit, That of Francis Maria 
- Rhima, an eccleſiaſtic, a fſinall up upright - oval*plate, is cx- 
ecuted in a clear, good ſtyle. His hiſtorical plates and 
. fubjeQs, with figures, are by no means equally ineritorious. 
They are dark and heavy, without effect, and in general very 
incorrecily drawn. He engraved ſorne fe of the plates for a 
work — — „Les Tableaux de la Penitence,” in malt folio 
bre, from che defigns of Chau veau. 

- GRIMALDL. Jonn Francis), a painter r Bologne, 

den at Bologna in 1606, and ſtudied under the Caracci, 
-to whom he was related. He was 4 good defigner of 55 
but became chiefly diſtinguiſhed for his landſcapes. _ c 
arrived at mos Innocent X. did juſtice to his merit, and 

-emplo mow in the vatican — other places. * > "This 
mM ſe him work, apd = anhin e 


* 
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Wees cardinal Mazarine.nt. 5 
for him, ſettled a large penſion. on him, gi pb nan bi * 
thres years in embellithing bis palace and the Louyre, hy the 
order of Lewis: XIII. he troubles, of the ſlate, and 1 the. 
clamourg/raiſed, agaipft the gardinal,, whoſe party Be warm! 
eſpouſed, put him ſo much in danger, that tis friends ad- 
viſed him to retire amaug the Jail. He: we 55 uſe. 40. 
them for he painted them a decoration for the expoſition of; 
the ſacrament during the holy et, ae 8 Son, 

of Rome This piece Was: mighnil reli at Parisy, the 
king bor it with two viſits, and cammanded 4 5 to. 
paint ſuch er for * at the Louyre. Grimaldi 
after that ano to. {tal K. and at his arrival at Rome found. 

his great patron Innocent X. dead: but his, two ſucceſſors Alex-, 
ander VII. and. Clement IX. honoured him equally with their 
friendſhip: and found him variety of Nee His co- 
ouring. is vigorous and freſh, his touch beautiful, and 5 
his ſites are pleaſant, his freſco admirable, his leaf ng enchant-, 
ing, aud his landſcha im though. ſometimes too green, may 
ſerve as models to tho n to apply themſelves to ther 
branch of painting. He underſtood architeQure, and has en- 
graved in aqua e, forty-two Jand{chapes. i in an excellent 
manner, five, of which are after Titan, Grimaldi was amiable 

in his manners, as well as ſkilful in his profeſſion; he was gene- 
rous without profuſion, reſpectful to the great without meapncls,, 

and charitable-to the poor. The follow ing it ta of his be-. 
nevolence, may ſerve to charaQeriſe the man. A Sicilian gen- 


ileman, who had retired from Meſfina with his daughter, | 


during the troubles of that country, was uded to . uz 
of wanting bread. As he lived, ,oyer-aga aint hi 
was ſoon informed of it; and in the dulk; of the . 

knocking at the, Söcilian's door, N making, bimſeſk 1 
known; toſſed in money and retired. e thing happening, PE 
more than once raiſed the Sicilian's curiofity to know tis. be. 3 
nefaQorg who finding him out, by hiding himſelf behind be. „ 
door, fell down on his 3 thank the hand that bad C 

lieved him: Grimaldi N confuſed, offered him bis 
houſe; and continued his friend till his death. Ie died 0 + 
dropſy at Rome in 1600, and left a.confidergble fortune amang. 
* children; 2 of which the youngeſt, named Alexan 


r (Laowann), a french. writer 21 no 4) 5 
merit. He publiſhed the * Hiltory of Ch Chatles the-elfth 
and à „ Life of Moliere, Nat oltaire 1 epreſentz . hen -) BY 
miſreprelentations both liere and . Wiote, e 
55 40 * ICT Fr rangoiſe,” in Which _ 
ome ſenſible o etwations. . 
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"GRIMOUT; : fench painter, e — tour the 
middle of His" i here was PRI ſo very cu- 
rious,” fo: 7 is his pottraity, chat they are ſoupyhe — 
an cabinet nv 55 He way u whimfical and cuprieious cha- 

alfbeted to make . 'night 


He died in 174 
Ko: de (Eonunp), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 


born, in 15 1 Hinfingham, a ſmall village in Cumberland, 
An pd -— orgy of learning at ſchool, be was ſent 
agdalen- coltege in Cambridge, but removed thence 
8 and rd og to Pem A where, having 
tien his firſt N arts, he was choſen fellow in 1 538, 
and commenced M. A. in 1417. In 1 549; he became pre- 
fident [vice-maſter] of his college: and being now B. D. was 
unanimouſly choſen lady 1 nd publie preacher at Cam- 
Wes & was Ns” one of the four diſputamts in a theo- 
logien extranrdinar wy hs performed wag of hangings the enter. 
ae of king Edward's vifitors: 
Thus eitingunded in the univerſity, nie etws oba 


'F eee by Ridley, biſhop of London, who made him his chap- 


lain in 1550 ; perhaps by the recommendation of Bucer, the 
king's | befor of divinity at Cambridge, who ſoon” after his 
removal to London, in a Save to chat prelate, ſtyles « our di- 
vine „ perſon eminent for his learning and piety!” And 
this, a door being opened to him into chureh-preferments, he 


roſe b quick nee. His patron the biſhop was ſo much 


With him, chat he deſigned for him the Erft preferments 
which ihould fall; and. — 1551, procured him to be made 
chaplain to we King. July 2, 1582, he obtained a ſtall in 


Weftminſter-abbey; which however be to Dr. Bon- 
wy whom he afterwards: ſueceeded in 2 ic of Lon- 

In the mean time, there be 7 7 — cee of 
Br. Tonſtall, to divide the rich tham into two, 


Grindal was nominated for one of theſe, — would have ob- 
rained it, had not one of the courtiers got the Whole diſhopric 
diſſolved, and ſettled as à temporal eſtate upon himſelf. 
In 1533, he Yed from the perſecution under queen Mary 
into Germany; and, ſettling at "Straſbourg, made himſelf 
mater of the Yr tongue, in order to preach! in ide 
chörches there: in the diſpütes at Frankfort 8 a ner 
model of 8 and form of worſhip, va from the 
D ke: oy Oy ing Edward, hie ſided with Cox d others 
NOX hf bis followets. Returning” 0 England on 
e acceflion of "Elizabeth, he was employed, among others, 
ere up the fiew liturgy to be preſented to the queeti's 
rſt parlizment; and was alſo, one of the eight proteſtant 
a choſen to ee zopith pre- 


— 


bridge, where Dr. Young being removed; ſpt! l or oh 


depart the kingdom. 
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lire ook Sigh dne 18 talent: for ea a 
very ſerviceable, and he was' generally appointed to that dt 

on on all blie oceafichs.” At che fame time, be was, 

one of the commiſſioners in che North, on che royal ißt 

for ne the ſupremacy of the crown, and See 

faith and worſhip.” This viſitation extended alſo to” Cam- 


"+; 


of ſypremacy, from the maſterſhip of Pembroke- 6b! 
was choſen y the fellows to ſucceed him in 1% 

July the ſeme „ he was nominated ho dy 
London, vacant bythe depoſition of Bonner. Movin + So 
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vue very 'Eritica), and thi "fate-of the eee e 1 3 

| uponthe event. © An act of parliament had = = 253 

whereby her Sw was” EY to exchange "an 
oe * 3 


into . „5 
of the 8 and re te all matters of the church; and the 1 

ſame year he Joined with Cox, biſhop of Ely, aud Pa 8 28 A 

archbiſhop of op ry in a. private letter to the g 5 oo I 
perſuading her to mary, In 1561, he held his Ks primary, 

fitation. In 1563, he affiſted the 20 8 

together with ſome civilians, in preparing Yd of Rates 4 
for Cbtiſt church, Oxford, which as yer bad had none ww 1 

This year be was alſo very ſeryiceable, in procuring the 3 8 


liſn merchants; Who were ill ufed at Antwerp, and other parts 


of the ſpayiſh Netherlands, a new ſettlement at Embden, in 
Eaſt- Friefland ; and the ſame year, at the requeſt of Sir Wil- 2 
liam Ceeil, ſecretary of Kate, he wrote anjradverſions u 4 . 
treatiſe intituled Chrifliar vi Hominis Norma, &c. „ 
Rule of a Cbriſtian Man,” the author whereof, one Mie 9 

Velſius, a dutch enthufiaft. "had impudently, in fome letters to 4 
the queen, uſed Tome menaces to her maſeſty; and, {5 

laſt cited befgre the ecclefiaſtical commiſhon, "was. cha 0 to” -.. 


+. 
Aprit'ss, 1564, he took the degree of P.. i Okinbeid 7 5 
and the fame year executed the queen s. expreſs command Bo. 
exaRting ohiforinicy n the clergy; but proceedecd "fo tenderly | 
wn "Towly;: Dy The” bg Pi a fit * exchte a 


"quicken 3 8 


«WP Sad. AY, 
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. whence the puritans ſuppoſed him inelined to 
_ -their party, However, he bro veral Nonconformiſls 
to comply; to which end he pubſiſhed a letter of Henry Bul- 
linger, miniſter of Zurich in Switzerland, to prove the law- 
fiulneſs thereof, which had a very good effett. The ſame year, 
.  Odtaber 3, on the celebration of the emperor Ferdinand's fu- 
neral, he preached a ſermon at St. Paul's, afterwards printed. 
| Ip 1567, he executed the queen's orders in proceeding againſt 
the prohibited unlicenſed preachers ;' but was ſo treated by 
ſome with reproaches and rude language, that it abated much 


of his fayovrable inclinations towards them. May 1, 1550, 


he was tranſlated to the ſce,of Vork. He owed. this promo- 
tion to ſecretaty Cecil and archbiſhop Parker, who. hked his 
removal from London, as not. being. reſolute enough for the 
. government there. The ſame year he wrote. a letter to his 
patron Cecil, that Cartwright the famous nonconformiſt might 
| te ſilenced; and in 1572, at his metropolitical viſitation, he 

ſhewed a hearty zeal, by bis injunctions, for the diſcipline and 
good government of the church, In 1572, he petitioned the 
queen to. renew the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion. In 3574, he 

held one for the purpoſe of proceeding againſt papiſts, whoſe 
number daily diminiſhed in his dioceſe, which he was parti- 


V5 


8 to provide with learned preachers, as being in 


His opinion the beſt method of attaining, that end- Upon the 
death of Parker, he was tranſlated to Canterbury; in which 
Tee he was confirmed, February 15,.1575- May 0, 1676, he 
began his metropolitical viſitation, and took meaſures, for the 
better regplation of his courts; but the ſame year fell under her 
majeſty's diſpleaſure, by reaſon of the favour. he ſhewed to 
what was called the exerciſe of propheſy ing 

I beſe propheſyings had been uſed for ſome time, the rules 
whereof were, that the miniſters of a particular diviſion at a ſet 
time met together at ſome church, and there each in their order 
explained, according to their abilities, ſome portion of ſcripture 
allotted to, them before: this done, a moderator made his ob- 
ſervations on what had been ſaid, and determined the true 
ſenſe of the place, a. certain time being fixed for diſpatching 
the whole. The advantage was the improvement of the clergy, 
who hereby conſiderably profited themſelyes in the knowledge 
of the ſcripture; but this miſchief enſued, that at length there 
happened confuſions and diſturbances at thoſe meetings, by an 
oftentation of Juperior parts in ſome, by advancing heterodox 
opinions, and by the intruſion of ſome of the ſilenced ſeparatilts, 
Who took this opportunity of declaiming againſt the liturgy 
and hierarchy, and hence even ſpeaking againſt ſtates and par- 
ticulzr perſons. The people alſo, of whom there was always a 
CC 
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not a little affli& him. He thought the queen a upon 


In November, che lord: treaſufer wrote to him about making 
his ſubmiſſion, with which he not thinking fit to comply, his 


1 the biſhop of Exeter in that year, and the biſhops of 


Wincheſter, and Lichfield and Coventry, the year follow- e 


* ” * 


commiſſion from the, queen, who in council appointed two. 5 


civilians to manage tlie other affairs of his ſee, the two of his 


nomination being. ſet aſide. Vet ſometimes he had ſpecial - 
commands from the queen and council to act in perſon, and 
iſſued out orders in bis own, name; and in general was as ac- 
live as he could be, and vigilant in the care of his dioceſe as 

= | F o ccaſion 


us, GRISAUNT. 


_ "rated by the greek phyſicians, of inveſtigating the nature and 
Cauſe o 


curate. He produced alſo © Plans of Verſailles, Marly, the 
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occabon. offered” The preciſe/timi of his being reſtored does 
(ns. E of tis proceedings ſhew, that 


he A in A fall poſſeſſion of the metropolitical power in 
15 


38a, in which year it is recorded, that he had totally Joſt his 


- eye-fight, Towards the latter end of it, he reſigned his fee, and 
| obtained 2 | 


nhon for his life from the queen, though in no 
degree r majeſty's favour. With this 100 he re · 


. 


tired, th Graydon, where he died. ro. months after, July 6, 
1583, and was interred in that;church, 


© GRINGONNEUR. (Jacqueman), a. french painterof the 
fourteenth century, and by Keke belieyed to have been the in- 
veotor of cards. I his, however, is much diſputed, perhaps he 
might invent We pp nting upon cards. He died about 1392. 
 GRINGORE (Pzres,), herald at arms to the duke of Lor- 
rain; died in 1544. He was the author of *Moralmes,” in 
yerſe,, which are remarkably ſcarce. ' . They are very unenters 


1 


2 


ſhve improvement of theatrical repreſentations. 
* GRISAUNT (William), a phyſician, aſtronomer, and 
mathematician, and like his countryman, frier x 9 2 vio- 
Ful ſuſpected of magic. He ſtudied at Merton - college, Ox- 
ford; and, probably to eſcape the diſagreeable effeAs concomi- 
tant with thoſe ſuſpicions, went into France, where he de- 
voted himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of medicine, firſt at Mont- 
clier, and then at Marſeilles. In this city he fixed his re- 
ti and lived by the practice of his profefſion, in which 
he acquired much ſkill and eminence. There is no greater 
roof of his genius, beſides the imputations he laboured under 
in his youth, than his aſſiduouſſy purſuing the method inſti- 


taining to peruſe ;. but are uſeful to mark and aſcertain, the pro- 


the diſeaſe and the conſtitution. of the patient. The 
time of his death is not known; but we are told that he was 


243n old man in 1350, and that he had a ſon, who was firſt an 


abbot of canons regular at Marſeilles, and at len th arrived at 
the pontiſicate under the name of Utban V. The liſt of his 
wars may be found in Aikin's Biog. Memoirs of Medicine. 
25 ive (Joux DE La), a french geographer, He. pub- 
liſhed the Topography of Paris,” which was remarkably ac- 
Environs of Paris, and a Tract on Spherical Trigonometry.“ 
GROCYN (WILIA), a man eminently. learned in his 
days, was born at Briſtol in 1442, and educated at Win- 


_ _cheſter-ſchool. He was elected thence to New college, 


Oxford, in 1467; and in 1479, preſented by the warden and 
fellows to the rectory of Newton- Longyille in Berkſhire. But 
his refidence being moſtly at Oxford, the ſociety of Magdalen- 
college made him their divinity reader, about the beginging, f 
80 1 8 Richar 
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England, Where the foruer eſpecially, was then ſcarcely u 
derſtood at all,. yet he well knew that there was room enou 
for far greatet perfection; and accordingly he went into italy, 
and ſtudied there ſome nume under Demetrius 99 
and Politian, He returned to England, and fixed himſelf in 
Exeter college, at Oxford, in 1494; where he publicly taugt 
the greek language. and was the firſt who introduced a better 
pronunciation of it than had been known in this iſland before. 
In this ſituation he was, when Eraſmus came to Oxford; and 
if he was not this great man's. tutor, yet he certainly affiſtad 
him in attaining a more peifet knowledge of the greek. He 
was however very friendly to Eraſmus, and did him mar 
kind offices, as introducing him to archbiſhop Warham, &c. 
and Eraſmus ſpeaks of him often in à ſtrain, which ſhews, 
that he entertained the moſt ſincere regard for him, as well as 
the bigheſt opinion of his abilities, learning, and integrity. 
About 590, he reſigned. his living, being then made maſter of 
Allhallows- college at Maidſtone, in Kent, though he con- 
tinued ſtill to live moſtly at Oxford. Grocyn hat no cſtecin 
for Plato, but applied himſelf intenſely to Ariſtotle, whoſe 
whole works he had formed a deſign of tranſlating, in con- 
junction with William Latimer, Linacre, and More, but did 
not purſue it. While his friend Colet was dean of St. Paul's, 
be read the divinity- lecture in that cathedral. He died at 
Maidſtone in 1 fgaa, aged 80. of a ſtroke of the palſy, which 
he had received a year before, and which made bim, ſaye 
Eraſmus, ( Gbi ipſi ſuperſtitem; that is, outlive his ſenſes. 
Linacre, the famous phyſician juſt mentioned, was his exe- 
cutor, to whom he leſt a contiderable legacy, as he did a ſmall 
one to Thomas Lilly che grammarian, who was his godſon. 
His will is printed in the appendix to Knights Life of Exaſ- 
mus. A latin epiſtle of Grocyn's- to, Aldus Manutius is 
prefixed to Linacre's tranſlation of Proclus de Sphæra, 
printed at Venice in 1449 - Eraſmus ſays, that there is 
nothing extant of his but this cpiſtle; indeed a very elabotate 
and acute one, and written in good latin.“ His n : 
nothing more ſeems to have been owing. to too much delicacy; 
for, Eraſmus adds, he was of ſo nice a taſte, that he had ra- 
ther write nothing than write ill.“ Some other things, how- 
ever, of his writing are mentioned by Bale and. Leland, a8 
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Tractatus contra hoſtiolum Joannis Wiclevi, * Epiſtolz 
ad Eraſmum & alios,” «Grammatica,” V ulgaria puero- 
Tum, -<Epigraminats,” &.. RG RS 
85 GRODITIVS (Sr AuisKAUs), a poloneſe jeſui . Died at 
Cracow in 1613. He left eight volumes of latin ſermons, 
_ "with many other polemic writing s. 


GRONOVYIUS (Joun Fabric), an eminent civilian, 
hiſtorian, and critic, was born at Hamburgh in 1613. Na- 
ture had given him a ſtrong inclination to learning, ſo that he 
«applied to books with indefatigable diligenee from his infancy; 
and, having made a great progreſs in his own coumry, he tra- 
velled into Germany, Italy, and France, where hefearched all 
the treaſures of literature? that could be found in'thoſe” coun- 
tries, and was returning home by the way of the United Pro- 
'Yinces, when he was ſtopt at Daventer in the province of 
 Ov:r-Iflel, and there made profeſſor of polite learning. In 
this chair having acquired a great reputation, he was promoted 
to that of Leyden in 1658, vacant by the death of Daniel Hein- 
fins. He publiſhed ſeveral works, and has given editions of a 
t number of the claſſics more correct than before; as Plau- 
tus, Salluſt, Livy, Seneca, Pliny, Quintilian, Aulus Gellius, 
Statius, &c. He died at Leyden in 1672, much regretted. 
Ulle married a gentlewoman of Daventer, wha brought him 
two ſons that ſurvived him, and were both eminent in the re- 
public of letters: James, who is the ſubject of the enſumg ar- 
ticle; and Theodore Laurent, who died young, having pub- 
liſhed Emendationes Pandectarum, &c. Leyden, 1605, 
8 vo. and *A V indication of the Marble Baſe of the Coloſſus 
erected in honour of Fiberius Cæſar, ibid. 1697,” foho. 
_ GRONOVIUS (James), ſon of the preceding, was born 
October 20, 1645. at Daventer, and learned the elements of 
the latin tongue there; but, going with the family in 1658 
to Leyden, he carried on his ſtudies in that univerſity with 
incredible induſtry under the eye of his father, Who had the 
greateſt deſire to make him a complete ſcholar. In this view 
he not only read to him the beſt claſhe authors, but inſtructed 
him inthe civil law. About 1650, he made the tour of Eng - 
land, and viſited both the univerſities, conſulting their les ; 
where he formed an acquaintance with ſeveral great men, parti- 
cularly with Dr. Edward Pocock, Dr. Pearſon, and Dr. Meric 
Caſiubon,' which laſt died in his arms. He was much pleaſed 
with the inſtitution of the Royal Society, and addreſſed à letter 
to them, expreſsly teſſifying his approbation of it. After ſome 
months ſtay in England, he returned to Leyden, where he 
publiſhed an edition of Macrobius that year in 8vo, and another 
of Polybivs the fame year at Amſterdam, in 2 vols. 8vo. The 
ſame year he was alſo oſſered the profeſſorſhip of Hogerſius; 
but, not having finiſhed the plan of His tracts, he declined, 
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ongh) be profeſſor, - to engage bis acceptaics propoled e 
hold the ist, r (Gat GT f 
le had apparently other views in his head: he had ſelt the 
advantage of his viſit to England, and he t̃eſolved to ſes Franco. 
In his tout thither, he paſſed through the cities of Brabant ani 
Flanders; and arriving at Paris, was received with all che re- 
ſpe& due to his father's reputation and his om merit, which | 
preſently brought hien into the acquaintance of Chaplain; d Her- * 
belot, Thevenot, and ſeveral other perſons of 'diſtmgarſhed —._ K 
learning. Lhis ſatisfaction was ſomewhat en . | 
news of his father's death: ſoon after which he left Paris to 
attend Mr. Pointz, ambaſſador extraordinary from the States- 
general to the court. of Spain. They ſet out in the ſpring of 
1672; and our author went thence into Italy, where, viſiting 
Tuſcany, .he was entertained with extraordinary politeneſs by 
the Great Duke, who among other marks of eſteem, bong 
him a very conſiderable ſtipend; and the profeſſor's. place of Piſa, 
vacant by the death of Chimantel. This nomination. was 
the more honourable, both as he had the famous Henry Nor- 
ris, aftewards a cardinal, for his colleague; and as he ob- 
tained it by the recommendation of Magliabecchi, whom he 
frequently viſited at Florence, which gave lim an © | 
* conſulting the MSS. in the Medicean library. 

aving finiſhed his deſigns in Tuſcany, he quitted his pro- 
feſſorſhip; and viſiting Venice and Padua, hé paſſed through 
Germany to Leyden, whence he went to take poſſeſſion of an - 
eſtate left him by bis mother's brother, at Daventer. Here he 
ſat down cloſely to his books, and was employed in preparing 
an edition of Liyy in 1679, when he was nominated to 4 
profeſſor's place at Leyden, which he accepted; and by his 
inaugural ſpeech obtained an augmentation to the ſalary of 400 
florins a year, which was continued to his death. He was 
particularly pleaſed with the honour ſhewn to his merit; and 
Leyden being the city moſt affected by him, as the place of 
his education and his father's reſidence, he fixed here as at 
home, and reſolved never to leave it for the ſake of any other 
preferment. In this view he refuſed. the chair of the celebrated 
Octavio Ferrari at Padua, and declined an invitation made 
him by Frederic duke of Sleſwick to accept a conſiderable 
ſtipend for a lecture at Kell, in Holſtein. This poſt was 
offered him in 1696, aud two years aſterwards the venetian 
ambaſſador at the Hague made him larger offers to engage him 
to ſettie at Padua; but he withſtood all attempts to draw him 1 
from Leyden, aa his father had done before him; and, to en- 
gage him firmer to them, the curators of that univerſity gave 
him the lecture of geography, with the ſame augmentation o 

the ltipend as had been given to his predeceſſor Philip Co 2 
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 fuppentabley he fll-Gck' for days afar, and died of grief, 
October 21, aged ſeven left two ſons, both bred 

t to letters , dne eideſt being 4 doftor''of ph „and the 

PFPoungeſt, Abraham, proſeſſor of hiſtory at It is 

.,_  Teatkedof erb e that he fell ſhort of iis father, 

in reſpect of modeſty and moderation, as he exceeded bim in 

- Htrrature>'in {his ns he treated his antagoniſts with ſuch 

_  binernels of ſtyle as ocured him the name of che ſecond 

_ _  Sciopphus.'' The of this cenſure appears throughout 

Mis numerous works; "which indeed are too many to give their 

ö . Titles u place here. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that moſt of the 

' . __ wariorum editions of the claſſics are-owing to him and Grevius ; 
a2 In emulation alſo of whom, he publiſhed, which is his ch | 

£1 Kue * Theſaurus Antiquitatum Grzcarum,” 13 vols. 


BT - GROPPER(Jonn), born in Weſtphalia, an able lemic, 
| He was remarkably well ſkilled in the hiſtory and diſcipline 
EH of the church of Rome, and had the honour of refuſing a 
i <ardinaVs cap, offered him by Paul IV. He ptibliſhed “ En- 
Chiron Chriſtiane Religionis,” which is 1 an excel- 
| | 5 lent abridgement « of * Dogmatic. T Some ridicu- 
Ions things are related. of his abhorrenoe © women, He ſaw 
% a, maid-ſervant making his bed, at which be was fo exaſpe- 
rated, that he ſeve reprebended the woman, and threw the 
bed into the ftreet- He died at Rome, in 1559. 
. ROSE (PRT . em ment ſculptor, born at Paris, 1666. 
1 contributed greatly to the ornament of Paris by ingenious 
«+ | performances, by many excellent models and-original defigns. 
n GROSE (NicuoL as), a celebrated theologian of Rheims, 
where he was born, in 1675. From his oppoſition to the Bull | 
Unigenitus he was - obliged to become an exile, and among | 
. other places viſited England. He wrote a great number of | 
books, chiefly on tem ſubjects. He was the * 
| Lupport of. the Janſeniſt church in Holland. 
_ , GROSE (Faaxcis), an eminent antiquary nnd; inge- 
Nious and entertaining writer. He illuſtrated the Antiquity of 
England and Wales,” in four volume:, and thoſe of Scotland in 
two; and was purſuing the ſame defign, with reſpect to lre- 
1 land, when he was cut off by death in the year 1501, at Dub- 
| lin, aged fifty- two. He wrote alſo a great nuniber of works, 
among the principal of which are, „Military Antiquities 
reſpecting a Hiſtory of the Engliſh Array,” a „ Treatiſc 
on Ancient Armour,” a *Claffical Dictionary of che Vulgar 
ron a © Provincial Dictionary with various Difſerta- 


tons in the Archzologia,”: Mr. nnn. 
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of erudition and ſound Argument. He alſo wrote “The Lives 5 
of the Two Pithous,? and Obſervations of tw . Swediſh 48 
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mee in nee James s Chronicle :: 
Here lies Francis G 8 . 
9 5 on Thurſday, May 12, 1 „ kd 
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elde M er and Pre at en 


onde (Pertn Jonn), member ta the es” ks g 


ſcriptions, and Belles Lettres, at Paris, was born at Aae 
1118. He appears not only to have been reſpectable as a 
bur very amiable as à man. His 3 work. i enti 


rangois,” a book ful 


Gentlemen on Italy,” and ** An Account of his. Travels i in 
England.“ The Fi trench © Encyclopedia“ was much in 
debted to this author, : as . alſo the compilers of the Troy 
tionnaire Hiſtorique.“ He died at his native city, in 1785. 

GROSSETESTE. Ne biſhop of Lincoln, and 2 
man of great learning and endowments. He was — . — 
as his nifor; 


He was of obſcure birth, and where and how he receiyed bis 


education is uncertain; but we know that he completed his 
ſtudies at Oxford. At a time when Greek was hardly kn nown 


an'Dr. Pegge informs us, born about 1135. - 


— 


n this country, he became, by application, a pr t in 


that language. From Oxford he went to Paris, which. ſeems.” 


at this period to have been as cuſtomary, a among ſuch. of our 


counttymen as defired improvement, as it was formerly i... 


the gentlemen of Rome to go to Athens. From Paris be re- 
turned to Oxford, where he read lectutes on philoſophy and 


divinity with great ap 2 His firſt preferment was given | 


him by Hugh de We biſhop of Lincoln. He was ſoon 
afterwards made arcifleacon of Cheſter, which was the more 


honourable to him, as this ſtation was always filled by great 


and leatned men ; this, however, he 27 0 70 for 5 wed 5 
18 Pops & 


deaconry of Wiltſhire. To be minute in 
wards other and higher preferments would be 1 8. 
was, in 1234-5, elected by the chapter of Lincoln ta be 


king. Matthew Paris, who was not in, many inſtances. at all 


1oice was readily confirmed by the 


favourable to our biſhop, does not refuſe him the higheſt en- 


comiums with regard to his learning, his integrity, and. piety. 
He died at Buckden, in 12 585 An accurate account: of his 
works may be found in biſhop Tanners Bidliotheque, “ 


from which it appears that he was a moſt voluminous Writer, 
both on ſubjects of divinity, philoſophy, &c. He left allo 
lome 1 on Ariſtotle, and was author of - 


ſome 
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ſome tranſlations from the Greek. He was a man of ſtrong 
and clear intelle&, but his ſtyle correſponds with the lan- 
guage of the time, and is turgid, verboſe, and inharmonious. 
GROSTESTE (CLAupk), a French refugee clergyman. 
He came to London, in 1685; after the revoking of the Edict 
of Nantz. He was miniſter of the Savoy, and was remark- 
able for his learning, his piety, and his benevolence. He 
wrote a treatiſe on the inſpiration of the ſacred books, and 
numbers of Sermons. He died in 1713. 
© GROTIUS (HuGo), or Huco DE GRooT, was deſcended 
from a family of the. greateſt diſtinction in the Low Coun- 
tries: his father, John de Groot, was burgomaſter of Delft, 
and curator of the univerſity of Leyden, He was born at 
Delft on Eafter-day, April 10, 1583, and came into the 
world with the moſt happy diſpoſitions ; a profound genius, 
a ſolid judgement, and a wonderful memory. Theſe extraor- 
dinary natural endowrnents had all the advantages that educa- 
tion could give them: he was ſo happy as to find in his own 
father a pious and an able governor, who, formed his mind 
and his morals. He was ſcarce paſt his childhood, when he 
was ſent to the Hague, and boarded with Mr. Utengobard, a 
celebrated *clergyman among the Arminians, who took great 
care of his truſt; and, before he had completed his 12th 
year, was removed to Leyden, under the learned Francis Ju- 
nius. He continued three years at this univerſity, where Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger was ſo ſtruck with his prodigious capacity, that 
be condeſcended to direct his ſtudies; in 1597, he maintained 
public theſes in the mathematics, philoſophy, and law, with 
the higheſt applauſe. ' , 

At this early age he ventured to form plans which required 
very great learning; and he executed them with ſuch perfec- 
tion, that the republic of letters were ſtruck with aftoniſh- 
ment. But theſe were not publiſhed till after his return from 
France, He had a ſtrong inclination to ſee that country, and 
an opportunity offered at, this time of gratifying It. T he 
States-General came to a reſolution of ſending, on an em- 
baſſage to Henry IV. in 1598, count Juſt of Naſſau, and 
the grand penſioner Barnevelt: and Grotius put himſelf into 

21 the train of thoſe embaſſadors, for the latter of whom be 
had a particular eſteem. The learned youth was advantage- 
ouſly known in France before. M. de Buzanval, who bad 
been ambaſſador in Holland, introduced him to the king, who 
preſented him with his 77 and a gold chain. Aſter almoſt 

a year's ſtay in France he returned home, much pleaſed with 
his journey; only one thing was wanting to complete his ſa- 
tisfaction, a ſight of the celebrated M. de Thou, or Thua- 

nus, the perſon among all the French whom he molt 
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FORTY He had ſought. an acquaintance Hi that great 
man, but did not aue. he reſolved _w va er this ill luck 
ning a literary'correſpondence, and preſenting him with 
W of his fodies 1 in print, which be had: juſt 'dedi- 
cated to the prince of Condé. This was his edition of Mar- 
tianus 'Copelia,” He had Coral the plan of this work, and 
almoſt finiſhed it, before he left Holland; and he publiſhed it 
preſently after his return in 1569. M. de Thou was ex- 
"nid well pleaſed* with this addreſs, and from this time to 
his death there ſubfiſted! _ intimate correſpondence ener | 
Grotius, having PT og the law fon! hike: profeſong; had 


taken an opportunity before he left France of procuring a 


doctor's degree in that faculty; and upon his return he at- 
tended the law · courts, and pleaded his firſt cauſe at Delft with 
univerſal applauſe, though he was ſcarcely ſeventeen; and he 
maintained the ſame reputation as long as he continued at the 


bar. This employment, however, did not fill up his whole 


time; on the congrary, he found leiſure to publiſh the ſame 
year, 1599, another work, which diſcovered as much knows 
ledge of the abſtraQt ſciences in particular as the former did 
of his learning in general. Stevin, a mathematician to prince 
Maurice of Naſſau, compoſed à ſmall treatiſe for the in- 
ſtruction of pilots in finding a ſhip's place at ſea; in which 
he drew up a table of the variations of the needle, accordin 
to the obſervations of Plancius, a famous geographer, and 
added directions how to uſe it. Grotius tranſlated into Latin 
this work, which prince Maurice had recommended to the 
college of admiralty, to be ſtudied by all officers of the navy; 
and, becauſe it might be equally ial to Venice, he dedica- - 
ted: bis tranſlation to that K W. In 1600, he publiſhed 
his “ Phenomena of Aratus. This book diſcovers a great 


knowledge in phyſies, and eſpecially, aſtronomy. The cor- 


rections he made in the Greek are very judicious: the notes 
ſhew that he had reviewed ſeveral of the rabbies, and had 
ſome inſight into the Arabic tongue; and the verſes made to 
ſupply thoſe of Ciceto that were loſt have been thought 
equal to them. In the midſt of theſe profound ſtudies, this 


| prodigy of a young man found: time to cultivate the Muſes, 


and with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was eſteemed one of the beſt . 
poets | in Europe. The proſopopbeia, in which he makes 
the city of Oſtend ſpeak, after having been three years be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards, is reckoned à maſterpiece. It was 
tranſlated into French by Du Vaer, Rapin, Paſquier, and 
Malherbe; and Caſaubon turned it into Greek. Neither 
did our youth content himſelf with writing ſmall pieces of 
wall he roſe to mx. We have. thtee written * * 5 
2 | | 


would not let it appear 


writing his 5 Mare liberum, i. e. the Freedom of the Ocean, 


* 
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o furt called « Adzinus | 


"a prints Leia in 


with this 

in the collection of his poems 

liſhed by his brother. Chriſtus —_— was his ſecond 
8, and much approved: 


1601. He was indeed di 


5 1 was printed at Leyden, 1 
ger admires its poetical fire... Sandys tranſlated it 
v 


into Engli rſe, and Add it to Charles I. It was: fa- 


vourably received in England, and in Germany propoſed as the 


model of perfect 098 His third was the ſtory of Joſeph, 
and its title Sophomphanqus,” which, in the lan J _ 
Egypt, fignifies the Saviour of the World; he fin; this 
in 1633. and the following year, at Hainborough.. 

In 1603, the glory which the United Provinces had ee 
their illuſtrious defence againſt the whole power of Spain, after 
the peace of Vervins, determined them to tranſmit to.-poſterity 
the ſignal exploits of that memorable war; and for this pur- 
poſe they ſought out a proper hiſtorian. | Several made great 
intereſt-for the place ; among- others, Baudius, the profeſſor of 
eloquence at Leyden. But the States thought young Grotius, 
who had taken no ſteps to obtain it, deſerved the preference; 
and, what is ſtill more ſingular, Baudius himſelf did not 
blame their choice, becauſe he looked upon Grotius to be al- 
ready a very great man. All this while üs principal employ- 


ment was that of an advocate, and he acquired great honour 


therein. However, upon the whole, "the profellion did not 
pleaſe bim, though the brilliant figure he made at the bar 
ured him the place of advocate · generaſ of the fiſe for Hol. 

nd and Zealand, which, becoming vacant, was immediately 
conferred: on him by thoſe provinces. He took poſſeſſion of 


this important office in 1607, and filled ic with ſo muck repu- 


tion, that the States eee his ſalary, and promi ſed him 
a ſeat in the court of Holland. Upcn this promotion, his 
father began to think of a wife for bm, and fixed Mary 
Keigeſberg, a lady of great family in Zealand, whoſe father had 
been burgomaſter of Veer. I he marriage was ſole mniaed in 
July, 1608. At the time ofehis marria he was employed in 


or the Right of the Dutch to trade to the Indies.” The work 
was printed, in 1609, without his knowledge, and publiſhed 


without his conſent. Indeed he appears not to have been 
quite ſatisfied with it; and though there came out ſeveral 


anſwers, particularly that of Selden, intituled, * Mare clauſum, 
ſen de dominio — yet, being bon after diſguſted with; his 
country, he took no farther concern in the controverſy. The 


enſuing year, he, publiſhed his piece, “ De antiquitate Rei- 


publica Batavæ. His deſign is, to ſhew the original inde- 
en againſt the Spaniſh _ 
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city of — offered that important place to Grotius = 
but it was ſome time before he yielded toe offer. e 
ferment of men's minds he foteſa that gat commotions 
would ſpeedily ſhake the republic; this made him inſiſt, that 
he ſhould never be turned out; and; upon a protmiſesuf this; he 


accepted of the poſt; which gave him a ſeat 1 in theaſſembly af 15 


the States of Holland, and afterwards in that of the Stihes: 
General: Hitherto he had but very: little oonnexion Within 

grand penſionary Barnevelt ; but from this time he ch]f jj 
an a friendſhip with Him, inſomuch that it was reportsh - 
that Barnevelt deſigned to have his — ſuccced ham. 4 
grand penſionaty of Holland. t een a 

At wis time a diſpute aroſe 5 the Engliſh» andthe. 
Dutch, concerning the right of fiſhing in the Northern: ſeas 
Tuo Amſterdam veſſels, having eben 2 whales in the 


Greenland ocean, were met by ſome = 8 2 
Ruſſia; who, finding that the Dutch 
the king of England, demanded the Den dee th 
Dutchmen, unable to reſiſt, were obliged to e 
their arrival in Holland, they made their com 


affair being laid before the States, it was 'reſ any 9 "i 


tius, who had written on the ſubject, and was more maſter; 
of it than any one, ſhould- be ſent to England to demand 
juſtice 7 but he could obtain no ſatisfaction. Hereupon the 
Dutch determined not to ſend to Greenland for the [future 
without a force ſufficient to revenge themſelves on in 
pliſn, or at leaſt to have nothing to fear from them. ThE 
diſpute growing ſerious, to prevent any acts of hoſtihity, x, 
conference was held, in 1615 between the commiſnoners of 
England and Holland, in which the debate turned chiefly: on 


the whale-fiſhery : bot, the Eugliſn inſiſting on the right to 05 


Greenland, Which the Dutch refuſed; the conference broke 
vp withoat any faceels. Grotius, who was one of tha 


- commiſſioners from Holland, gives the hiſtory of this cons. 
ſerence, in a letter to Du Maurier, dated at Rotterdam): June 


5, 1615 However, he had reaſon to be well tatiaßed W n 
the politeneſs of king James, 'who gave him a grations: 4. 
ception, and was charmed with his converſation. But bes 
greateſt pleaſure he received in er ee, Neger . ne 
friendſhip he contracted with 'Caſaubon. ena | 
Hitherto this great man went on ſmoothly. in os 


glory without ay material I a 1 
3 N reſolved 
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d beste put hin views to che wil. The Vail Protinces 


bad been kindled into à warm diſpute about grace and predeſ- 
ination,” from the year 1608, when Arminius ſinſt broached 


bis opinions. His doctrines, being directiy oppoſite to thoſe 
of Calvin, gave eee e to that party, at the head of 
which appeared Gomar, who accuſed his antagoniſt before the 
ſynod of Rotterdam. Gomar's party prevailing there, Ar- 
minus applied to the States of Holland, who promiſed the 
diſputants to haye the affair ſpeedily diſeuſſed in a ſynod, 
She diſpute ſtill continuing with mach bitterneſs,” in 1611, 
the States ordered à conſerence to be held between twelve 
miniſters on each ſide: hut the conſequence of this, like that 
of moſt other diſputes, eſpeeially in matters of religion, was, 
that men's minds were the more inflamed. Arminius died 
October 19, 1609, ſome time before this conference; and 
Grotius made his eulogium in verſe. He had hitherto applied 
little to theſe matters, and ingenuouſly ons he did not un- 
derſtand a great part of them, being foreign to his proſeſſion; 


but, upon a farther enquiry, he embraced the Arminian doc- 
mine. In 1610, the partiſans of Arminius drew up a re- 
monſtrance, ſetting forth their belief; firſt negatively againſt 


their adverſaries, and then poſitively their on ſentiments, 
each comprehended in ſix articles. This remonſtrance was 
drawn up by Utengobard, miniſter at the Hague, and was 
probably made in concert with Grotius, the intimate friend 


of that miniſter. To this the Gomariſts oppoſed à contra- 


remonſtrance : the former propoſed a toleration, the latter a 
national ſynod; and, the diſputes increaſing, the States, at 


the motion of the grand penſionary, in the view of putting 


an end to them, revived an obſolete law made in 1591, pla- 
cing the appointment of miniſters in the civil magiſtrates; But 
this was fo far from anſwering the purpoſe, that the Contra- 
remonſtrants reſolved not to obey it. Hence grew:a ſchiſm, 
which-occafioned a ſedition, and many rio ts. 

It was at this time that Grotius was nominated penſionary 
at Rotterdam, as mentioned above; and ordered to go 10 
England, with ſecret inſtructions, as is thought, to get the 
king and principal divines of that kingdom to favbur the 


Arminians, and approve the conduct of the States. He bad 


ſeveral conferences with king James on that ſubject. On 
his return to Holland. he found the diviſions: increaſed : 


Barnevelt and hie had the direction of the States“ proceedings 
in this matter; and he was appointed to draw up an edict 


which might reſtore tranquillity. He did fo, and the draught 


was approved by the States; but it was ſo favourabſe to the 


Arminians that it gave great offence to the Contra-remon- 
ſtrants, who determined to pay no regard to it. Hence wo 
* 5 | | 8 edi 
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edit f ry ere rroudles,” by Se 
riſts to deſpair, the grand penſſonary Barnevelt, in hourly ex- 
neo of Bl hay Probe ra ths, Saves of han; 
that their magiſtrates ſhould, be empowered to raiſe trpops far 
the ſuppreſſion of the. rioters, and the ſecurity of their towns. 
Dort, Amſterdam, and three others of the moſt favourable 
to the Gomariſts, proteſted againſt this ſtep, which they re- 
carded as a declaration of Far againſt the Contra- remon - 
ftrants- Barnevelt motion however was agreed to, and Au- 
uſt 4, 1617, the States iſſued a placart accordingly, , This 
5 > occaſioned the death of the grand penfionary, and 
the rui of Grotius, by incenſing princes Maurice of Naſſau 
againſt them, who looked upon the reſolution of the States, 
taken without bis conſent, to be derogatory to his dignity, as 
governor and captain-general. 
Amſterdam, almoft. as powerful Gngly. as. all Hollabd,' fan. 
voured the Gomarifts, and diſapproved the toleration which 
the States wanted to introduce. Theſe reſolved therefore to 
ſend a deputation to that city, in order to reconcile them to 
their W e e was one of theſe deputies; they re- 
ceived their inſtructions April 21, 1616; and, arriving at 
Amſterdam next day, met the town- council on the 2 3d, when 
Grotius was their ſpokeſman. But neither his ſpeech nor all 
his other endeavours could avail any thing. The burgo- 
maſters declared their opinion for a ſynod, and that they could | 


* * 
1 


not receive the cachet of 1614, without endangering the 
church, and riſquing the ruin of their trade. The deputies 
wanted to anſwer, but were not allowed. Grotius preſented 
to the States on his return an account in writing of. all that, 
had paſſed at this deputation, and he flattered himſelf for fome 
time with the hopes of ſome good effects from it; the diſap- 
pointment whereof chagri ned hitu ſo much, that he was ſei- 
zed with a violent fever, which had well nigh carried him off. 
He was removed to Delft, where he found himſelf better; But, 
being forbid to do any thing which required application, be 
wrote to Voſhus, defiring bis company, as the beſt reſtorative 
of his health. The time of his recovery he employed in ex- 
amining the part he had aQed in the preſent diſputes ; and, 
the more he reflected on it, the lefs reaſon he had for bluſhing 
or repentance; he forefaw the danger he incurred, but his 
reſolution was, not to change his conda@, and to refer the 
event to Providence. The States of Holland, wholly em- 
ployed in [ſeeking ways to compound matters, came to. a 
relolution, February 21, 1617, to make a rule or formula, 
to Which both parties ſHould be obliged'ro conform; und Wen ä 
an inſtrument was accordingly drawn up at their requsſt b 
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IN in Holland 1 Dort, 4.4 mean time the prince, who 
ſaw. with the utmoſt caſe ſeveral. d agreeaþ! 
the: permiſh n given Re the particular 8 tates, le a new 
militia, under the ti Attendant Soldiers, without his 
eonſent, engaged the. States · General to my to .% rovinces 
and magiſtrates of thoſe cities, joint ſand the 
new levies. This injunction being Sani with, he 

nfidered the refuſal as a rebellion ; . concerted with the States- 
Gene that he ſhould march in perſon with the troops un- 


der his command, to get the attendant ſoldiers diſbanded, de- 


poſe. the Arminian magiſtrates, and turn out the miniſters of 


their party. He. accordingly ſet out, accompanied by the de- 
puties of the in 1 518; and, having reduced 
the province of Gpeldres, he Was procgeding t0 Utrecht, when 


the States of Holland ſent thither * with er. | 


 penſipnary of Leyden, to put that city into a poſture of de- 
fence againſt him. But, their endeavours proving ineffectual, 
the prince reduced the place; and. ſoon. after ſent Gro- 
tius and Hoogarbetz to priſon i in the caſtle. at the Hague, 
where Barnevelt alſo wag confined, Avguſt agth this year. 
After this, the States of Holland conſented to the national 
ſynod, which was opened at Dort, Nov. 15, 1618, which, 
as 18 wel known, ended in a ſentence, condemning the five 
articles of the Arminians, and in impriſ h iſhing 
their miniſters. This ſentence was appro by the States- 
General, July 2, 1619. 

After the riling of that ſynod, our three priſoners were 
brought in order to their trial, the iſſue whereof was the exc- 
cution of Barnevelt, May 13, 161g. Five days after came 
on the trial of Grotius. Hs had been treated, as well as his 
fellow-priſoner, with inconceivable rigour during their impri- 
ſonment, and alſo while their cauſe was depending. He 
tells us. himſelf, chat, when they were known. to. be. ill, # 
was concerted to examine them; that they had not libert 
defend themſelyes ; that vs Were threatened and teaz 
give immediate anſwers ; not ſuffered to have their * 


minations read over to 5 Grotius, having aſked leave 


to write his defence, was allowe only five. hours, and one 
| ſheet of paper; he was alſo perſuaded that, if he would own 
he had tranſg reſſed and aſk pardon, he might obtain, his li- 
berty; but, as he had nothing to reproach . himſelf with, he 
would never take any ſtep that eg, infer conſciouſneſs: of 
lt. His wife, his father, brother, friends, all a 2 
lis reſolution. His ſentence, 3 age fe 
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precautiom, aud confined the reſt of his days; x ang de 
dare his eſtate. confiſcated.” Hague, May 18, 1679 In 
purſuance of this ſentence, he was carried from the ein to 


the fortreſs of Louveſtein near Gorcum in South Holand, | 
for his mainte- 


June 6, : 2619, and 24 ſols per day 
tenance, and as much for Hoogarbetz; but their wives de- 
clared they had enough to ſupport their huſbands, and that 
they choſe to be without an allowance, Which was looked 


upom as an affront. Grotins's father aſked leave tü ſee his ö 
ſon, but was denied; they conſented to admit his wife into 


Louveſtein, but, if ſhe came out, not to be ſaffered to 're- 


turn. However, in tlie ſequel, it was granted that ſhe miele : 


go abroad twice a weck. 
Grotius now became more ſenſible than RY of the: "ads 


B of 20 ; which became his buſineſs and conſolation: 


5, 1619, he writes to Voſſius, that the Muſes, 
N were always his delight. even when immerſed in 
buſineſs, were now His conſolation, and appeared more. 


amiable than ever. He wrote ſome ſhort notes on the New £ 
Teſtament, which he intended to ſend Erpenius, who was 


projecting a "new edition of it; but a fit of Cf illneſs did not 
ſuffer him to finiſh them. When he was able to reſume his 
* he compoſed, in Dutch verſe, his Treatiſe of the 

ruth of the Chrifiian Religion,” and ſent it to Voſhus; 


| = thought ſome places obſcure. In 1620, he promiſes 


his brother to ſend him his obſervations on Seneca's trage- 


dies; theſe he had written at Voſſius's defire. In 1621, 15 * 


Maurier loſing his lady, Grotius writes him, February 27, 4 
very handſome conſolatory letter, in which he deduces witli 


great eloquence every topic of ſupport. that pliiloſophy and 


religion can ſuggeſt on that melancholy oecaſion. The only 
method he took to unbend himſelf, was to go. from ofie work 
to another. He tranſlated the © Pheniſſeæe of Euripides,” 
wrote his (c Inſtitutions: of the Laws of Holland in Dutch,” 
and compoſed ſome. ſhort . Inſtructions for His Daughter” 
Cope in the form of a catechiſm, &c: - 

been above 18 months ſhut up at Louveſtein, when; 
janaies 11, 1620, Muys- van-Halli, his declared enemy, wha 


had been one of his j informed the States - General, that 
he had advice from good hands their priſoner was ſeeking to 
make his. eſcape. Some perſons were ſent to examine into | 
this matter; but, notwithſtanding all the eriquiry that could Se 
made, on no reafon to beliexe that he had laid any 


„ plot 
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lot to get out, His wife, however, was wholly employed 
| 2 it; be had been permitted to 8 

his friends, and, when he had done with them, they were car- 
Gorcum to be waſhed. The firſt year his guards were very 
exact in examiaing the cheſt; but, being uſed to find nothing 
in it beſides books and linen, they grew tired of ſearching, 
nd even did not take the trouble to open it. His wife, ob- 
ing their negligence, propaſed to take advantage of it. 
She repreſented to her huſband, that it Was in his power to 
get out of priſon when he pleaſed, if he would put himſelf 
into this cheſt. However, not to endanger his health, ſhe 
cauſed holes to be bored 8 where his face: was to be, to 
breathe at; and perſuaded him to try if he could continue 
ſhut up in that confined poſture, as long as it would require 
to go from Louveſtein to Gorcum. Finding it might be 
done, ſhe reſolved to feize the firſt favourable opportunity; 
which very ſoon offered. The commandant of Louveſtein 
going to Heuſden to raiſe recruits, ſhe. made a+ viſit to his 
lady, and told her in converſation, that ſhe was deſirous of 
ſending away a cheſt of books; for, ber huſband was ſo weak, 
that it gave her great vneafineſs to ſee him ſtudy. with ſuch 
application. Having thus prepared the commandant's' wife, 
ſhe returned to her huſband's apartment, and in concert with 
a. valet and a maid who were in the ſecret, ſhut him up in 
the cheſt; and at the ſame time, that the people might not 
be ſurpriſed at not ſeeing him, the ſpread a report of liis being 
ill. Two ſoldiers carried the cheſt; which Was brought 
down, and put into the boat; and Grotius's maid, who was 
in the ſecret, had orders to go to Gorcum with it. There it 
was put on a horſe, and carried by two chairman to David 
Dazelaor's, a friend of Grotius, and brother-in-law to Er- 
penius; and, when every. body was gone, the maid opened 
the cheſt. Grotius had felt no inconvenience in it, though 
its length was not above three feet and a half. He got out, 
dreſſed himſelf like a maſon with, a rule and a trowel; and was 
ſecretly conveycd in this diſguiſe to Valvio in Brabant. Here 
be made himtelf known to ſome Arminians, and liired a car- 
riage to Antweip,z and, at Antwerp, he alighted at the 
houſe of Nicolas Grevincovivs,. who had been formerly a 
miniſter at Amſlerdam, and made himſelt known to nobody 
elſe. - It was March 22, 1621, that he thus received his 
liberty. 910 ᷑f $0 A He. 
Mean while, his wife's account, that he was ill, gained 
credit at Louveſlein; and, to give him time to get off, the gave 
© qut that his illoeſs was dangerous: but as ſoon. as the learut 
by the maid's return that he was at Erabant, and conſequentiy 
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in ſafety, ſhe told the guards the bird was flown... T 
formed the commandant, by this time returned from 


den, who, finding it true, confined Grotius's wife more cloſely; 


but upon her petition to the States General, April 5, 1621, 
ſhe N two days after, and ſuffered to carry away 
every thing chat belonged to her in Loupeſtein. From An- 
twerp,” Grotius wrote to the States General, March 30, that, 
in procuring his liberty, he had employed neither violence 
nor corruption with his keepers ; that he had nothing ta re- 
proach himſelf with in what he had done; that he gave thoſe 
counſels which he thought beſt for appeaſing the troubles that 
had ariſen in public buſineſs; that he only» obeyed the ma- 
giſtrates of Rotterdam his maſters, and the States of Holland 
bis ſovereigns; and that the, perſecution he had ſuffered would _ 
never diminiſh his log his country, for whoſe proſperity 
he heartily prayed. | He continued ſome time at Antwerp, de - 
liberating 4—5 courle to take; and at length determined to 
go to France, where he had many friends. He arrived at 
Paris, April 1 3, 1621; his wife in October following: and, 
after ſome diſfieulties, obtaineda penſion of 3000 livres. But, 
notwithſtanding the king's grant, he could not touch the money; 
they had forgot to put it on the civil lift, and the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury found daily ſome new excuſe for delaying the 
payment. At length, however, by the. ſolicitation of ſome 
powerful friends, he received it; but it continued to be paid as 
grants were paid at that time, that is to ſay, very ſlowlyyxyp 
Having collected ſome materials in priſon for his Apology, 
he printed it in the beginning of 1622; it was tranſlated into 
latin, and publiſhed the ſame year at Paris. It was ſent to 
Holland immediately, where it cauſed ſo much diſguſt, that 
the States - General proſcribed it as ſlanderous, tending to 
a perſe by falſhoods the ſovereign authority of the government 
of the United Provinces; the perſon of the ptince of Orange, 
the States of the particular provinces, and the towns them- 
ſelves ; and forbad all perſons to have it in their cuſtody on 
php of death. Grotius preſented] a petition to the king of 
range, to be proteſted againſt chis edict, which imported, 
that he ſhould be apprehended wherever found; whereupon 
his majeſty took him into his ſpecial protection, the letters for 
that purpoſe being iſſued at Paris, February 25, 1623. The 
malevolence of thoſe who were thence; in place made no 
change in Grotius. In the height of this new. perſecution, he 
wrote to his brother, that he would ſtill labour to promote.the 
intereſt of Holland; and that, if the United Provinces were de- 
ſirous of entering into a; cloſer union with France, he would 


aſſiſt them with all his credit. In reality, he ſtill preſerved 


many friends, who: nene lor em 5:haugh 5 
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| Need a year in the noiſe-of Paris and began 
to think of retiring into the booty, When the preſident de 
Meme vffere& him one of His feats at Bologney near Senlis. 
Grorſs accepted the offer, and paſſed there-- Tpring and 
ſfarmmer of the year 1623 in this eaſtle he began bis great 
work, which fingly is ſufficient to rendef his nam immortal 
mean his 4 Treatiſe ofthe Rights of Peace arid War.“ He had 


_ viſited the moſt diſtinguiſhed men of learning among others 
Saltmaſtus and Rigault, and bad the free uſe bf de Thow's li- 


braty: he ſometimes alſo made excurfions to St, Germains, 
where the court was; but, having learned that de Meme 
wanted to refide himſelf at Bologne; he returned to Paris in 
October. April 23, 1626, prince Frederic Henry ſuecceding 
to the poſt of Stadtholder on the death of his brother Maurice, 
Grotins's friends conceived great hopes bf obtaining leave for 
His return to Holland: and, at their requeſt, he wrote to the 
new Stadtholder for this purpoſe; but withaut effect; as he 
had before conjectured. However he was now in the height 
bf his glory by the prodigious fucceſs of his bock, De 
Jure Belli & Pacis,“ which was publiſhed this year. In the 
mean time he began to grow tired of that city His penſion 
was ill-paid, and his revenue inſuffſeient to keep him decent. 
wich a wife and a family, He bad an offer of being pr 

feſſor of law in a college at Denmark; but, though he was 
ſatisſied with the ſalary, he thought the place beneath his ac- 
His heart was ſtrongly bent upon returning to bis native 
country; and in theſe wiſhes he ſent his wife into Holland 
in the ſpring of 1629, that ſhe might enquire how matters 
ſtood : but, as he continued in the reſolution to make no 1o- 
licitations for leave, all the endeavours of his friends were 
fruirleſs. However, they obtained a cavſe of ſore — a8 
to him. He reclaimed his effects which were confiſcated, and 
his demand was granted. In fine, notyithſtanding the ineffi- 
cacy of lis friend's ſolicitations, he reſolvt>-by his wife's advice, 
to go thither; and accordingly ſet out, October 1631. The 
ſentence paſſed againſt him being till in force, his friends ad- 
viſed the concealing of himſelf. This ſtep appeared to him 
ſhameful and ill- timed. He went to Rotterdam, as thinking it 
the ſafeſt,” becauſe, having filled the place of penſionary with 
much honour, he was greatly beloved in the town; but the 
prove bi giving him to underſtand, that they did not ap- 


oye his appeaing in public, he left Rotterdam, and, paſhng 
o Amſterdam, he was extremely well received there; and 
Delft alſo, where he was born, ſhewed him Foe whos 
2 . 1 | : u 
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to 
lian Morth, à dutchman- he appr nter, he 
, and lodged with one Van Sorgen, a mer- 
| chant: but the town did not prove agreeable to him, and he 
pb his time but heavily till the return of his wife from 
caland in autumn 1633. She had always been his conſola- 
tion in adverſity, and rendered his life more agreeable. Her 
buſineſs at Tealand was 10 pick up the remains of their fortune, 
which ſhe probably brought with ber to Hamburgh. While 
| he continued here, ſome pines propou's were made 
him from Spain, Poland, Denmark, the duke of Holſtein, and ; a 
ſeveral other princes; but he {till entertained the thought of a 
reconciſiation with his native country. At length, however, | 
he wag determined. | | 3 W 
He had always en ed 'a very high opinion of Guſtavus 
king of Sweden; and that prince having ſent to Paris Benedi&t 
Oxenſtiern, a relation of the chancellor, to bring to a final 
- conclufion the treaty between France and Sweden, this mi- 
niſter made acquaintance with Grotius, and reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to draw him to his maſter's court: and Grotius writes, 
ee if that — would nominate him 3 with 
e proper ſalary for the decent ſupport of the dignity, the pro- 
poſal ſhould merit his regard. I his fituation . * N 
chancellor of Sweden, a great ſtateſman, and a man of learn - 
ing, being then at this city, Grotius made acquaintance with 
him, and ſaw him frequently, Polite literature was the ſub- 
je& of their converſation. Salvius conceived a great eſteem 
for Grotios, and the favourable report he made of him to the 
high-changellor Oxenſtiern determined the latter to write to 
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Grotius to come to him, that he might employ him in affairs 


of the. greateſt importance, Grotius accepted ofthis invitation; 
and ſetting, opt for Frankfort on the Maine, where that mi- 
niſter was, arrived there in May 1634. He was regeived with 
the greateſt” politeneſs by. Oxenſtzern, but without explaining 
his intentions. However, in confidence of the Hgh-chancel- 
lor's cbaradter, he. ſent for lis wife; and ſhe arriyell.at Franc- 
fort with his daughters and ſon, in the beginning of Ayguft. 
The chancellor continued to heap. ads upon lum, Wet 


mentioning a word of buſinel but A that he ſhould 


follow him to Mentz, and at length declared him counſellor 
Y the queen of Sweden, and het ambaſſadors. the court of 
trance. 38 1 "7M ! ws Fm 12 
As ſoon as he could depend upon an eſtabliſhment, he re- 
ſolyed to renounce his country, and to make it known by 
ſome public act, that he conſjder himſelf as no longer a 
dutchman. In this ſpirit he ſent his brother letters for the 
prince of Otange and the dutch to that purport, July 13, this 
year: he likewiſe wrote to Rotterdam, which had Teferred 
nominating a penſionary after the ſentence paſſed againſt him, 
that they might proceed to an election, fince they muſt no 
longer look upon him as a dutchman. He ſet out from 
Mentz on his embaſſy to France in the beginning of 1636, 
and always ſupported with great firmneſy the rights and ho- 
nours belonging to the rank of an ambaſſador. . He con- 
tinued in that character in France vill 1644, when he was 
"recalled at his own requeſt. . his return, having 
obtained 2 paſſport through Holland, he embarked at Dieppe, 
and arrived at Amſterdam in 1645, Where he was extremely 
well received and entertained at the public expence. That city 
fitted out a veſſel to carry him to Hamburgh, where he was, May 
16, this year. He went next day to Lubeck, and thence to 
Wiſmar, where count Wrangle, admiral of che Swedith fleet, 
gave him a ſplendid entertainment, and afterwards ſent a man 
of war with him to Calmer, whither the chancellor. ſent a 
gentleman with his coach to bring him to Suderacher, He 
continued there, about a fortnight with the chancellor and 
other embaſſadors, who treated him with great honours, Re- 


turning to Carer, he went 11 land to Stockholm, whither 


queen Chriſtina came from Upfal to ſee him. 


Her majeſty bad, before his departure from France, aſ- 


ſured him that ſne was exremely fatisfied with his ſervices; 


and ſhe now gave him ſeveral audiences, and made bim dine | 
with her, and he appeared to be abundantly pleaſed with the 


honours he received; but as he ſaw they were in no haſte to 
do any thing for him, and only rewarded' him with compli- 
ments, he grew uncaſy, and aſked leave to 1ctire, He 
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tal in this reſolution, by findi che court filled up 
with perſons that had conceiyed a jealouf againft him ; belides, 
the air of Sweden did not with him. The 6 den ſe⸗ 
veral times refuſed to grant him | his Hieko, and fignified 
that if he would continue in her ſervice in qualit 'of ed 
of ſtate; and bring his family into Swede 5 40 he fi uld have wo | 
reaſon to repentit :* but lie extuſed hitnſelf on account of his 
own health, who could not bear the . air of that * 
0 


He * a paſſport, which en we grant, he 5 11 : 
gone ving · 


, that he reſolved to ut it. 
Stock olm, therefore, he 9 * yo a. ſea-port two leagues 
diſtant, in order to embark for Lubeck. The queen, being 
informed of his departure, ſent a gen entleman to tell him ſhe. 
wanted to ſee him once more, otherwiſe ſhe ſhould think he. 
was diſpleaſed with her. He returned therefore to Stockholm, 
and explained himſelf to the queen, who ſeemed fatisfied with 
his reaſons, and made him a large preſent in money; * 
to it ſome ſilver plate which was not: finiſhed ſooner, and 
which he was ed had delayed the granting of his paſſport. 
That was afterwards iſſued; and the queen gave him a veſſel, 
on-board which he embarked, Auguſt 12, for Lubeck. 

Aut the veſſel was. ſcarce ſailed when a vialent ſtorm aroſe, ; 
which obliged her after three da 450 toſſing to put in, Auguſt 1 22 
on the coaſt of Pomerania, fourteen miles from ' Dantzic 
Grotius ſet out in an open waggon for Lubeck, and arrived at 
Roſtock, N 26, very ill, having travelled about fixty miles 
through wind and rain. He lodged with Balleman, and ſent 
for Stochman the fares Þ who, from the ſymptoms, judged 
he could not liye the 28th he ſent for b Ootfarptie, 
miniſter of that ating who gives the following account of his 
laſt moments: Vou are defirous of hearing how that phoenix 
of literature, Hugo Grotius, behaved in his laſt moments: 1 
am going to tell you. He then proceeds to give an acco 
of his voyage, and bis ſending for Stochman, .a. ſcotch phy- 
ſician; after which he goes on as follows; © he ſent for me 
about nine at night, 1 went, and found him almoſt at the point 
of death. I faid, * 'There was nothing. I defired more than to 
have ſeen him in health, that I might have had the pleaſure of 
bis converſation ;* he ſaid, God bath ordered it therwiſe.* 
I defired him to prepare himſelf for a happier life, to acknow- 
ledge he wag a finner, and repent of his faults ;' and bappening 
to mention the pub i ican, who acknowledged he was à finner 
and aſked God's mercy, he anſwered; *I am that publican“ 1 5 
went on, and told him that he muſt have recourſe to Jeſus 
Chriſt, without whom there is no falyation,? | He replied, {I 


Pte] my hope in Jeu Ci. Ten ag on in 
45 e 


218 ens 
groan the the prayer, that be egins « Here . 0 115 follow ed me 
in a very low voice with his han n I had 
es e him if be underſtood me ; be e un. 

you. very well,” 1 continued to Tepeat 50 thoſe 
re word, of God, which are 2 offered to 
remembrance Fry perſaris ; and, a aſking if ie underſtood 
| 2 he anſwered heard your voice, but did not under- 
| 1 0 you, faid. 5 beſe were his Ja . ſoon after 
bende „Juſt at midnight. His body . delivered to the 
r N took out his bowels, A eaſily obtained leave 
155 them in our principal church, N che Virgin 
0 5 this extraordinary perſon, Au it 28 at night, 
is corpſe was carried to Nelft, a fited in the 
2 of his e He wrote this mode! + wind for 
ol, a 8 L 
n opa hi e en e kes een, © 

Ioegatus regni, Snecia magna, tui. . 

1 mong his WH theſe are the principsl, firſt, ks An- 
en 2. Via ad Pacem Ecclefiaſticam.” + 3. © Hiſtoria 
Gothorum, rag 4+ Remarks on uſtinian's Laws.” . 
„Commentary on the Old and New eſtament, with ſeveral 
Pieces annexed.” 6 © Diſſertatio Hiſt. & Politic, de. Dog- 
matis, Ritibus, & Geber Ecclefiz, &c,” 7. De Origine 
Gentium Americanarum &c,” with two Aden to Dr. Laets 
in its defence. 8. An \ FncroduQtion to the Laws of Holland.“ 
9. © Notes to Tacitus,” publiſhed in Lipfivs's edition, 1640. 
19. © Notes upon Lucian,” publiſhed in 1614. In 1652, 
there came out a {ſmall collection in 12mo, with this title, 
*Hugonis Grotii quædam inedita, aliaque, ex Belgick editis Ia. 

tins verſa argumenti theolog. jurid. politic.“ and in 1687, an 
edition ot his Epiſtles,” 
_ GROTIUS .(WiLLiam), a native of Delft, and A. younger 
brother of Hugo Grotius, was an eminent lawyer, and wrote 
7 books:; in particular, Enchiridion de Princi pis Juris 
Naturæ, rinted at the Hague. He wrote alſo, 7 which 
were" publiſh after his death +Vitas uris conſultorum quorum 
zn Pandectis extant nomina.“ He died in 1662. - 
GROTIUS (Perza), the ſecond fon of Hugo Grotivs, 
was eminent both for his 2 dge as a 1 158 his 
ee as a phulologitt. died in 1678. 
ef ſe is a prayer aadrefſed to Jeſus the Mediator. Le Clerc has e i 
and ſuited to the condition of a at length, in Sentimens de quel Theo- 
ee who bell his hopes on r 4974 © | 
| 4 FR GROVE 


GROVE (Hownr), 2 learned divine among the engliſh 
y Way: deſcended from the Groves of V/ikibire; 
and the Rowes bf Devonſhire. His grandfather Grove was 
ejected from a living in Devonſhire fox.nonconformity in 
1662: his father much in the fame cauſe for lay- 
nonconſotmity under Charles aud Janes II. The eminent 
piety of Mr. Rowey his grandfathet by the mother 's fide, 
may be known by the account of his life by Mr. Theophilus | 
Gale. His father, in particular, filled a life of eighty yeats 
honoutably and: nfefaidy, and died | univetfally- eſteemed and 
lamented. Ero: ſuch parents our author was born at Taun- 
ton in Somegſetihire, January 4, 1683; and, at fourteeen years 
of age, be ppſſeſſed with 'a ſufficient ſtock of claffieal li- 
teraturg,” he Vent through a courſe of academical learning 
under the Rev. ar en of Taunton, who was for mamy 
ears at the head of a flouriſhing academy. Having finiſhed 
is courſe of rey ore divinity under Mr. Warren, he 
remaved to London; and ſtudied ſome time under the Rev. 
Mr. Rowe, to whom he was nearly related; At this time he 
contraſted a friendſhip with ſeveral perſons of merit, and pat- 
ticularly with Be. Watts which continued till his death, 
though they differed in their judgemerit upon ſeveral points 
warmly. controverted among divines. Oo 
Aﬀer two years ſpent” in London, he returned into the 
country; and, being now twenty-two years of age, began to 
preach with great reputation. I he ſpirit of devotion which 
prevailed in his ſermons early procured the friendſhip of Mrs. 
Singer, afterwards Mrs. Rowe, which ſhe expreſſed in an 
„Ode on Death,” addreſſed to Mr. Grove. Soon after his 
beginning to preach, he married; and at the age of twenty- 
three, upon the death of his tutor, Mr, Warren, was choſen 
to ſucceed” him in the academy at Taunton. The province 
firſt aſſigned him, was ethics and pneumatology z and he com- 
poſed ſyſtems in each. His concern in the academy obliging 
him to a refidence in Taunton, he preached for eigliteen years 
to two ſmall congregations in the neighbourhood... In 1908, 
he commenced author, by a piece intituled, The Regulation 
of Diverſions,” drawn up for the uſe of his pupils; and about 
the ſaine time, Dr. Samuel Clarke publiſhed his Diſcourſe 
on the Being and Attributes of God; and the proof therein 
from the neceſſary ideas of ſpace and duration not cohvincing 
our author, he wrote to the doctor for information and ſa- 
tisfaction upon that head. This occaſoned their exchanging 
ſeveral letters; when, not being able to convince each other, 
the debate was dropped with expreſſions of great mutual 
eſteem. The next offering he made to the public was ſe - 
vera] papers in the eighth volume of the Spectator, Ne 
| vs 
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No. 588, 601, 626, 635: In 1918, be publiſhed e An Eſſay 
towards = Demonſtration ot the Soul's Immortality. About 
1719, when thoſe angry diſputes upon the Trinity unhappily 
divided the preſbytetians, and when the animoſities were car- 
ried ſo high as to produce excommunications, &c. Mr. Grove's 
moderate conduct was ſuch, as drew on him the cenſures and 
diſpleaſure of ſome of his own perſuaſion: the weaſons for 

this moderate conduct are mentioned in his Effay on the 
Terms of Chriſtian Communion.” n 
In 1725, he loſt his partner in the academy, the Rev. 
Mr. James; and was now obliged to take the ſtudents in di- 
vinity under his direction. He confined himſelſ 30 no ſyſtem 
in divinity, but directed his pupils to the beſt wit on natural 
and revealed religion, and an impartial confideration.. of the 
chief controverſies therein, He likewiſe ſucceeded Mr. James 
in his paſtoral charge at Fullwood near Taunton, in which 
be continued till his death. In 1730, be publiſhed, „The 
Evidence of our Saviour's Reſurrection conſidered; and, the 
ſame year, Some Thoughts concerhing-the Proof of a future 
State from Reaſon,” in anſwer.to the Rev. Mr. Hallet, junior, 
. which drew him into a diſpyte on the point with that divine, 
In this controverſy, he was thought to diſparage the neceſſity 
of revelation, in regard to that proofs . ln.17 32, he printed 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature and Deſign of the Lord's 
Supper,” where be ſet that inſtitution in the ſame light with 
biſhop Hoadly. In 1734, be publiſhed, without bis name, 
« Wiſdom the firſt. Spring of Action in the Deity,” which 
was animadverted on, as to ſome. particulars, by Mr. Balguy, 
who, however, allowed the diſcourſe in general to abound 
with ſolid remarks and ſound reaſonings. In 1736, he pub- 
liſhed A Diſcourſe, on ſaving Faith,” The ſame year he 
met with an affliftion, which gave him an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing the ſtrength of his chriſtian patience and reſignation; this 
was the death of his wiſe; and, a little more than a year after 


this, he died himſelf: for, having preached, on February 19, 
1737-8, and with ſuch an uncommon flow of ſpirits as he 
ad he could hardly govern, he was violently ſeized. at night 
with a fever, which carried him off upon the 27th. His 
friends erected a handſome monument over his grave, on 
which is a latin inſcription compoſed by the late Dr. Ward, 
rhetoric · profeſſor at Greſham- college, who hath alſo .qbliged 
the world with an engliſh verſion of it. Beſides the works 
already mentioned, he publiſhed many. ſermons uyon ſeveral 
occaſions, and alſo a volume of Miſcellanies in Proſe and 
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aa (Nicauas) of noble ali of Rouen, 
was, as the compilers of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique afficm, 
le Premier qui expliqua Ariſtote en Grec.” He was author 
of various works. He tranſlated Caftanedo's 4 Hiſtory of 
the Indies,” and he e ang a treatiſe De Comitiis | 
Romanorum. “ a+, 

GRUDWS. (* 1COBAS: Even ans), be of Brabant, 
wrote: poetry, ſacred and prophane, in latin. He died in 1571. 

GRUE,\(TromAs),.a frenchman, celebrated for his vari- 
ous tranſlations of engliſh works into french. Among others 
1 publiſhed Roſs's 5 "* Hiſtory of all Religions.“ and Abraham 

r's.** Gate opened to the Knowledge of Paganiſm.” . 

GET ( vp), lived in the ſixteenth century. 

He was famous for N tranſlations from italian and ſpaniſh 
into french, in particular an edition of — $6 © Heptameron of 
the Queen of Navarre.” 

GRUNER (Jonas Fx nit an eminent theologian and 
excellent ſcholar ; was author of many uſeful and important 
works, a catalogue. of which is given by Harles in his book 
„De vitis Philologorum,” His talents. are repreſented to 
have been very various, and his diligence indefatigable. Hle 
publiſhed a new edition of Cælius Sedulius,“ with various 
commentaries, An Ineroduckion to Roman Antiquities,“ 

« Miſcellanea Sacra,” Various critical Remarks on the: 
Clafſicg,”” new editions of Eutropius and Velleius Pater: 
culus, 5 He . born at Coburg in 1723, and NB 


in 1 

ee ( anus), a . ee was 
born December 3, 1550, at Antwerp in Brabant. He was the 
ſon of John Walter Urner burgo-maſter of Antwerp; ; wWlio, 
being one of thoſe who ſigned the famous petition to the du- 
cheſs of Parma, the governeſs of the Netherlands, which 
gave La to the word  Gueux [Beggars], was proſcribed his: 
country. He croſſed the ſea to, Norwich in England, taking 
bis wi e (who was an engliſh woman) and family along with _ 
him. Yo Gruter was then but an infant; he had the 
peculiar felicity of imbibing the elements of learning from 
his mother, Catharine Tiſhem:; who, beſides french, Italian, 
and engliſh, was complete miſtreſs of latin. and; ſo well 
killed. in, greek that could read Galen in the original; 
which, Bay le ſays, is more than one phyſician in a thouſand 
can do. The family, being p on account of the pro- 
teſtant religion, found an alylum' in England, where they re- 
ſided ſeveral years, and at a Re age ſent their ſon to com- 
plete his education at Cambridge. His parents, after ſome 
| tine, repaſſing the ſea to Middleburg, the ſon. followed them to 
8 Holland; an > going. to 9 tu lied the civil law, . NN 
too 
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. GRUTESRBUGTS © 
wol his dofter's degree thers in, that faculty; bit, applying 
became an 


early author in that way,” as appears by ſome latin verſes which 
— publiſhed, under the title of *Ocelh,” at twenty years 


After taking his degzee, he went go Antwerp, to his father, 
ho had returned: thither as ſoon as the States had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it; but, when the city was thregtened with a 
fiege by the duke of Parma in 1584, was fent to France, where 
_ he refided fome years, and then viſited other countries. The 
particular route and circumſtances of his travels afterwards 
are not known; only it is certain that he read public lec- 
tures upon the claſſics at Roſl ock, particularly on Suetonius. 
He was in Pruſſia, when Chriſtian, duke of Saxony, offered 
him the chair of hiſtory- profeſſor in the univerſity of Wit- 
temburg; which place he enjoyed but a few: months: for, 
upon the death of that prince, his ſucceſſors defiring the pro- 
feſſors to ſubſcribe the act of concord on pain} of forfeiting 
their places, Gruterus choſe rather to refign than ſubſcribe 
any confeſſion of faith againſt his conſcience, - He was treated 
with particular ſeverity on this occaſion; for, though two 
others were deprived on the ſame account, yet half a year's 
ſalary was allowed them by way of gratification, according to 
the cuitom of thoſe countries, with regard to perſons honour- 
ably diſcharged: whereas this preſent was ſo far from being 
made to Graterus, that they did not defray even the expences 
of his journey. The truth is, he was the worſt courtier in 
the world ; and he judged that, all things conſidered, it would 
be more advantageous to him ta give up all thoughts of that 
preſent than to trifle away his time in tedious ſolicitations. 
We do not know whither he direQed his ſteps next; only we 
are told, that, being at Padua at the time of Riccoboni's death, 
that profeſſor's place was offered to him, together with liberty 
of conſcience: rhe ſalary too was yery conſiderable, but he re- 
fuſed all thefe advantages. He was apprehenſive that ſo pro- 
fitable and honourable employ would expoſe him to the at- 
tacks of envy, and he would not ſubmit to the bare exerciſc of 
his religion in private. He was much better pleaſed with his 
invitation to Heidelberg, where he filled the profeſſor's chair 
with great reputation for many years; and, in 1502, had the 
32 of that famous library, which was afterwards carried 
to Rome. py . 

This employ ſuited his genius, and ſoon after he publiſhed 
the moſt uſeful of his — 4 his large collection ur- 
tions, which 1s dedicated to the emperor Rodolphus II. who 
beſtowed great encomiums upon it, and gave TO the 


4 


I 


eee e 


choice of hig own He i ai un he wauld leave 
it to the 9 8 n ht nat b pe- 
1 In the thang. temper, I. 2 Vol} Bop ere was a de- 
en ne et arms, 2 order to raiſe the dignity of 
mn declared, - tay, fo far from deſerving a new 
coat of arms, he was too much burthened with which 
had Solved 7 wo bom | his anceſtors, . The emperor. was, 
then: de fired to Ae general licence for all the books 
of his own'pub iſhing "The: 9 not only conſented to 
it, but alſo granted War a privilege o f licenfing others. 1 
emperor intended to 2 him a count of the ſacred 


and the affair was carried ſo far, that the patent Was. lawn, | 


and brought back to be ratified by his fign manual; but, the 
emperor happening to die in the interim, it was t without 
the ſignature, and ſo the affair came to nothing, | Bao 
leſs Gruterus beſtowed the fame encomiums on the good em- 
peror as if it had been completed. His privilege, however, 
of licenſing books was of great advantage to him, face he pub- - 
liſhed a ety number, 1 one of the moſt laborious writers 
of his This taſk he was the better enabled to execute 
by the help of his library, which was large and curious, 
having coſt him no leſs than 1200 crowns in gold. Imagine 
then, how deep his affliction muſt be, when it was deſtroyed 
and plundered, together with the city of Heidelberg, in 1622. 
On ald d Smendius, his ſon-in-law, endeavoured to ſave it, but 
in vain. For this purpoſe, he wrote to one of the great offi- 
cers of the duke of Bayaria's troops; but the wild licentiouſ- _ 
neſs of the ſoldiers could not be reſtrained, Afterwards he 
went to wor ote! þ and. ſaw the havock that had been made 
at his father's ho he then tried to ſave at leaſt what Gru- 
terus's amanuenfis had lodged in the clector's library, and 
brought the Pope's commiſſion to give him leave to remove 
them. He received for anſwer, that as to the MSS. the Pope 
had ordered them all to be ſought for. carefully, and carried to 
Rome; but as to the printed books, leave would be 1 8 | 
to reſtore them to Gruterus, provided it was approyed by 
under his hand. However, this pretend favour 5 18 
of no effect, becauſe Tilly could not be ſpoken wit. 
Grazmres had left Heidelberg before it was taken, and te⸗ 
tired to his ſon-in-law's at Bretten, Whence he went to 


Tubingen, where he ſtayed ſome time. He made ſeveral re. 


moves afterwards, and received invitations to read lectures at 
leveral places, particularly one from Denmark. The curators. 
alſo of the univerſity of Franecker offered him the profeſſor-. 

ſhip of hiſtory in 1624 ; but, when the affairs of the Palati 
nate WET.» a le 8 he e to Os e 785 
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ever; be found bimſelf very; mach. teazed. by ſome your 
jeſuits, who were fond of diſputing. In reality, Gruterus 
never loved controverſy, eſpecially Upon religious ſubjects. 


Nor indeed was it the bufineſs of à critic of his fame to dif 


pute about controverted points with young Jeſuits juſt freſh 
plumed with the” ſubtleties of the ſchogls; and he found no 
other way of getting rid of their importunities than to go and 
live at a diſtance from them. He retired therefore to a coun- 
. whith hie purchaſed near Heidelberg where he 
uſed to make viſits occaſionally. He' came from one of theſe, 
September 10, 1527; and going to Bernhelden, a country-ſcat 
belonging to his ſon-in.law Smendius, about a league's diſ- 
tance from Heidelberg, -he fell fick the Tame day, bin Expired 
there ten days afterwards. ''His corpſe was carried to Heidel- 
berg, and interred in St, Peter's church... n. 

| GRUTERUS e was a practitioner of phyſic in 
feveral parts of Flanders, In 509 he publiſhed at Leyden a 
Century of Latin Letters,“ in whicn he affected old words 
and obſolete phraſes. Im 1629. he publiſhed a New Century 
of Letters,” at Amſterdam, at which place he died in 1634. 

- GRYNZUS (Simos), a very learned german, was the ſon 
of a peaſant of Suabia, and born at Veringen.in the county of 
Hohenzollern in 1493. He purſued his Fadies in Pfortſheim 


at the ſame time with Melancthon, I riſe to a friend- 
ip between them which laſted long. 


7 le continued them at 
Vienna, and there taking the.degree of maſter in philoſophy, 
was appointed” greek profeſſor. ' Having embraced the pro- 


teſtant religion, he was expoſed to many dangers ; and parti- 
_ cularly in Baden, where he was ſome years rector of the ſchool: 


He was thrown into priſon at the inſtigation of the friers ; but 


at the ſolicitation of the nobles of Hungary, wag. ſet at liberty, 


and retired to Wittemberg, where he had a conference with 
Luther and Melancthon. Being returned, to his native coun- 
try, he was invited to Heidelberg, to be greek profeſſor in 
that city, in 1523. He exerciſed this employment till 1529, 
when he was invited to Baſil to teach publicly in that city. 


In 1631, he took a journey into England, and carried with 


him a recommendatory letter from Eraſmus to Wiiliam Mont- 
joy, dated Friburg, March 18, 1:31. After defiring Montjoy 
to aſſiſt Grynæus as much as he could, in ſhewihg him li- 
braries, and introducing him to learned men, Eraftqus adds: 
« Eft homo Latine Graceque ad unguem doctus, in philoſo- 


- phia & mathematicis di'ciplinis diligenter verſatus, nullo ſu- 


ee pudore pene immodico. , Pertraxit hominem iſtuc 
ritanniæ viſendæ cupiditas, ſed præcipue Bibliothecarum veſ- 
trarum amor. Rediturus eſt ad nos, &c.“ Eraſmus recom- 


mended him alſo to Sir Thomas More, from whom he re. 


ceived 


o e. 


3 e e in 
conjunction wich other perſons, to _— the church \ 
{hoot of Tulagen. He returned to Bafil in 1536, and in 1540, e 
was appointed g go to che conferences. of Worms, with M 55 RE 
lancthon, Capito, Bucer, Garin, & He died af the babs it 5M 
at Bafil-in 1541. I 
He did great ſervice to the PBL as * learning, bt” 
we are obliged © him for editions of ſeyeral ancient authors. 
He was the firſt Who p 1 the. AlmageRt” of Ptolemy 1 55 
in greek, which he did at Bafil in 15 added. a preface 
concerning the uſe of that author's do hs He alſo pu liche. 
a greek Euclid,” with a preface, in 15 33. and Plato's works 
with ſome commentaries of Proclus, in 1 153 34. His edition be 
Plato was addrefled to John More, the ancellor s ſon, a aa 
teſtimony of gratitude fot favours received from the father; BK, LY 
and as the following paſſage in the dedicatipn ſhews Sir Tho- 2 
mas, a8 well as Gryngeus, in A very amiable. light, we hi „ 
it not amiſs to inſert ĩt here. ig, you know, three years, 1 "I k 
ſince i in England, and being recommended moſt au. 
ſpiciouſly, b 12 Eraſmus to your houſe, the ſacred ſea ſeat _ 
of the: Mu Lon there received with great nn Was 
entertained e greater, was diſmiſſed with the reateſt 
all, F or that great and excellent man your ſather, ſo o eminen 
for his high rank and noble talents, not only allowed me, a 
private and obſcure perſon, (ſuch was his love of. ne 
the honour of converſing with him in the midſt of man Wy 1 
public and private affairs, gave me a place at his table, thong 85 3 
he was the greateſt man in England, took me with him 9 | 
he went to court or returned from it, and had me ever by his 
fide, but alſo with the utmoſt gentlenefs and candour e ah 
in what p e e my religious principles were different from 
his; and h he found them to vary greatly, yet he was ſo 
kind as to >a me in every reſpe&, and even to defray all my. | 
expences. He likewiſe, Tone me to Oxford with one Mr. Har- 13 7 05 oy 
ris, à learned young gentleman, and recommended ' me fo. 
powerfully to the univerſity; that at ye. ſigbt of his letters all 
the libraries were open to me, and 1 was admitted tothe moſt 5 
intimate familiarity with the ſtudent s. ER 
GRYNAUS (Tnost as), DO of Simon, was ne y 5 — M8 
ringen, in Suabia, in 2513. He purſued his ſtudies under te 
auſpices of his uncle, and taught the latin and is oY 7 3 
at Berne. He alſo read public lectures at Baſil, and was a fe- 43 = 8 
ſpectable and amiable character, He let "four ſons, al of 
whom were eminent-for their learning. 
GRYPHIARDER(Joun), was proſeſſer 2 poetry and 


bits in the univerfi of 20 18 
| — of ſeveral by 7 * 58 N 8 
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"GRYPMVS' TRY FRA © baited inter 
in France, was a german, and born at Suabis neat” 
in 1493. He Af op the duties of” his- ek ia with ſo 
much h nour, that hie was 5 applauded for it by very 
rned men. Conraduy Geſner E even dedicated one of 
is Yorks namely, the twelfth of his pandects, 10 him; and 
kes occaſion to beſtow the following praiſes on him. Yo | 
moſt humane Gryphius, who are far from'meriting” the lf 
among the excellent printers of this age, canie 7 into 
my mind: lt eſpecially on this account, becauſe you have 
not only gained greater fame than any foreigner in France, 
a vaſt number of moſt excellent works, JOY healing the 
zreateſt beauty and accuracy, but becauſe, though a ge 
you ſeem to de a countryman, by your coming to . as 
ming us.” Ballet ſays, that Julius Scaliger dedicated alſo to 
_ him his work, De aufs Lingua Latinæ:“ but he is miſ- 
taken. Scaliger wrote a kind letter to Gryphius, in the ſame 
manner as . wrote to Trypho, a bookſeller, which is 
indeed prin the head of the work: but the dedication is 
to Sileius Scaliger, his eldeft ſon, to whom be alſo addrefſed 
his ,* Ars Poetica. | Scallger was too'proud to dedicate 4 book 
to a rinter, 
yphius is allowed to have teftored the art of b 
Lyons, which was before excecdingly 8 and tlie 
number of books printed by him are valued b 
difſeurs., He printed many books in Hebrew, Creek, and and 
Latin, with new and very beautiful t types; and his editions 
ate no leſs accurate hint beautiful. reaſon is that he 
was a very learned man, and perfectly verſed in the languages 
'of ſuch books as he undertoek to print. Thus 4 certain 
epigrammatiſt has obſerved, that Robert Stephens was a very 
good corrector, Colinæus a very good printer, but that Gryphius 
Was $ bath al able Printer and correftor. This is the epistam: 


Inter tot norunt libros qub cudere, tres ſunt 8 

LID 25 rn languet cetera turba fame. | 15 e 

CLaſtigat Stephanus ſculpit Colineus, 
Gryphius edocta mente manuque facit. 


2 1556, in his 634/year: und his | e 
honourably in the ſame city by his ſon, Anthony Gry- 
nus. One of the moſt beautiful books of Sebaſtian Gry- 

- phius is a ** Latin Bible; it was printed, 1550, with the largeſt 
hn that bad then deen ſeen, in 2 vols. folio. 

.. GRYPHIUS- (AnDREW), born at Glogaw in 1616, died 
"in 1664. He was called the Corneille of Germany, and ac- | 
9 CEA cbnfiderable reputation mow u bt 6 for — 
and is among the * in 
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catalogue of german write. He nan PRO ERP] 7 
2 «« Critique on the Ancient Comedies of the Germans. 
GRYPHIUS (CnAIsTIAN), ſon of the preceding, born i in 
He was profeſſor of eloquence. at Breſlaw, and a man 
of various and excellent.talents. / He wag a great improver of 
his native language, and wrote many eſteemed works, the 
lof which are a Treatiſe on eee and Progreſs 
2 Nee Language., **A Diſſertation on the Writers whp 
ncipally illuſtrated the Hiſtory of the ſeventeenth. Century, 
— x Collection of Poems.“ Fu was alſo A Sontrihutor. 10 
the Journal de Leipſicſ. t 
-GEUADAGNOLO {Pn Mir), a great orientaliſt, of Italy, | 
was born about 1806 at Magliano- Aſter going through 
his ſtudies, he entered among the Clerici regulares minores, 
and niade-bis-profeflion at Rome in 1612. His genius prompted 
him to the ſtudy of languages, to which he devoted himſelf 
entirely; ſo! that he acquired the, greek, hebrew, chaldean, 
ſyriac, perſian, and arabic languages, but excelled chiefly in 
he arabic... He ſpent the greateſt part of his life in tranſlating 
books from that language, and in writing books in it, to fa- 
cilitate the learning of it to others. He taught it many years 
in the college della Sapienza at Rome; and was indeed ſo per- 
fect a maſter of it, tnat he ſpoke an oration init, befor 
Chriſtina queen of Sweden, in 1656. The eaſtern prelates 
preſented ia petition” to Urban VI to 25 bible tranſ- 
lated into arabio; and, the de propaganda 
fide“ r. with their deſires, & gnolo' was imme - 


diately pitched upon as > propereſt wry N e * 1 


to undertake. th 1975 t work. He 9 75 it 162 2, A 


the time that 15 was employed in it, 0 gave an recount twice 
a week of What ' progreſs hi Ln made to a congregation af- 
ſembled for that purpoſe. bliſned at Romie, 1671, 
in 3 vols. folio, with this fr yy? iblia Sacra Arabica Sacre 
Congregationis de propaganda fide juſſu edita ad uſum eccleſia-- 


rum orientalium. Additis'S 32 Bibliis Vulgatis Latinis.” | 
In 1631; he publiſhed a latin work, intituled, * Apologia pro 
Chriftiand Religione, qua reſpondetur ad objeRtiones A med 
filii Zin Alabedin 'Perſz Aſphaenſis contentas in libro i 
ſcripto Politor 8 uli, The occaſion of this work 
as follows. A Pa fad publiſhed a religious book, in- 
tituled, The true” Louth ge >. which" falling” into the 
hands of a ewes an, he wrote” an anfwer to it in his 
native . tuled, * Fhe Poliſher of the Locking- 
glaſs;” ted en at the end of it, Let the Pope 
ai 5 This bebt ha to Nome in 1625, — 
A Bt: 2 2” 79 SHB. 4 TY 
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| Jai VIII. n to refute LIPS Ne: 4 fo 
effectually, that the perſian, to whom it was ſent, renounced 
the mahometan faith, and became as zealous à defender of 
cChriſtianity as he had been before an oppoſer of it. 'Gua- 
dagnolo publiſhed his apology in arabic in 16 7, 4to. He 
wrote another work in arabic, /invituled; onſiderations 

Vana the Mahometan religion;” in which A ſhews, that the 
Koran is a mere rhapſody of falſehood and impoſture. 
publiſhed alſo at Rome, in 1642, ** Breves Inftitutiones Lin- 
gur Arabica,“ folio: a very methodical grammar. He had 
alſo compiled a dictionary in that language, but the publica- 
tion of it was prevented by his dee; which happened in 


| 1 The MS. is preſerved in the cen of San Lorenzo 


ma. 

SGUAGNIN (uri d 0 at N 1690 and 
died at Cracow, at the age of ſeventy-ſix. He was naturalized 
in Poland, and publiſhed ſome typographical works which. are 
highly eſteemed, in particular “ darmatiæ Europea Deſcrip- 
tio,” printed at Fa in 1581. He alſo publiſhed. «Rerum 
Polonicarum Seriptores;” in 3 vols 8vo, - 

-GUALBERT (S. Jons), a florentine ties who 
founded a monaſtery in the celebrated retirement of Vallom- 
ns ane Apeninnes, thus mentioned e 


40 Thick as autumnal leaves that firow the brooks *. 
In Vallombroſa, where the IAA mW 
High overarched imbower, &c . 0 


„ bit pos (PatoxATvs, alias SWN 2. native of 
: Vierne, where he died in 1678. He was hiſtoriographer to 
the emperor, and has left many hiſtoric works, wratten-in 
italian; of theſe the 2 pal are the © Hiſtory, of Ferdinand 
the ſecond, and Ferdinand the third“ An Account of the 

Miniftry of Cardinal Mazarin;“ * Hiſtory, of the Emperor 
A * ” which laſt is the moſt eſteemed, and was publiſhed 
at Venice in three volumes, folio, with plates. 

GUALTERUS (Ropotynvs), born at Zurich in 1629, 
wrote many works, and particularly Commentaries on the 
Bible.“ f alſo publiſhed a tranſlation of“ Julius Pollux,“ 
at Baſil, A, concerning which, ſee Fabricius.  Saxius ſays he was 
| born! in 1 
5 GUARIN, (PeTen), a Benedifiine, bomat Rome i in 2 
Was eminently ſkilled inthe greek: and hebrew. languages.” 
,publiſhed a. Heb:ew Grammar,” in two yolumes, uarto; 

« Hebrew Lexicon.“ He was alſo tutox to the ahbe Feine, 
celebrated for bis lives of Julian and ovian. 

Gt ARINI, was of an illuſtrious family of Viren. and 
merits a place in * as being he firſt who, 2 2 
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 _thereftoration of letters, taught greek in Italy, which he went 
to Conſtantinople to learn. He as alſo. author of various 
tranſlations and notes on àncient authors, at the command 
of pope Nicolas the fiſth. He tranſlated : Strabo. He died 


in 1460. ren „„ 4ELDTSO: £7 4 ther 
+ GUARINI (Jonn BarTisT), a celebrated italian poet, 
Was great-grandſon of the former. In the courſe of his edu 
cation he ſpent ſome time at Piſa, and at Padua; where he was 
much eſteemed by the rector of the univerſity,” hut at an early. 
age he went to Rome. He was apparently bred for the court 
and public affairs, and ſoon taken notice of by Alphonſus II. 
who firſt ſent him on an embaſſy to Venice, and then to Pied- 
mont, where he reſided five years. The nuptials of the duke 
of Savoy with the princeſs Catharine, ſiſter to Philip III. King 
of Spain, being celebrated about the time of his reſidence at 
the court of Turin, he had an opportunity of preſenting that 
prince with bis . Paſtor! Fido,“ which was then, Guarini 
himſelf being preſent, exhibited for the firſt” time with the 
wang magnificenoe, as it was afterwards in other parts of 
Italy. In 1571, he went to Rome to congratulate, on the 
part of the duke of Ferrara, Gregory XIII. on his elevation iy 
the pontificate, "Returning to Ferrara, be ſpoke the funera 
oration, - when tlie ſervice was ſolemnized there for the em- 
peror Maximilian and Lewis cardinal of Eſſe. He afterwards - 
carried his prince's compliments to Henry of Valois upon his 
election to the crown of Poland; and, paffing. through Ger- 
many, he had on this occaſion an interview. with the emperor; 
and on his return home was made ſecretary. and counſellor 
to the duke of Ferrara. He executed all che > Neg 
with great integrity and prudence; and when the throne of 
Poland became vacant by the reſignation of Henry Valois, 
who quitted it in the view of ſucceeding to the crown of France, 
| aftad rs death of Charles IX. May 1374, Guarini was ſent a 
ſecond time to Poland, together with Galengui, by Alphonſo 
duke of Ferrara, to manage his intereſt for that crown. 
Theſe deputies negociated the affair with great prudence, 
though without ſucceſs, on account of a variety of obſtacles 
which Rood in . , pon tg or ep 
At length, however, not meeting with the return he thought 
his ſervices deſerved; he grew-diſguſted; and, in 1582, applied 
to the duke for leave to retire, . upon pretence of attending. to. 


eſe negociations 


his private concerns. During his retreat, he ſpent the winters 


in Padua, and the fiimmers at a-delightfal country-ſeat of his 
called La Guarina, ſituate in Poleſine de Rovigo, which duke 
Borſo had preſented to Battiſta Guatini his grandfather, as 4 

reward for his ſervices performed in France, where he had been 
bis cv . He had pen . . 
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F ſtate, and employed in various negociations; but; meeting 
ith ſome, vexations, he ugain quitted the cot. Aleſſandro 
varini, his eldęſt ſon, Who, in 1 587, bad married a rich heiteſs, 

niece to cardinal Canani, being weaty of living under the 
fubjeQion of his father, and diſguſted with the imperious 
treatment he met with from bim, reſolved to leave his houſe; 
and live, apart with his wife.” Battiſta Was fo highly offended 
at their departure, that he immediately ſeized their income; 
on pretence of debts due to him for money expended at their 
marriage. His ſon, deprived of his income for nine months, 
at laſt applied to the duke of Ferrara to interpoſe his authority, 
which he did; when commanding the chief judge to take cog- 
mizance of the affair, that magiſtrate immediately decided it in 
favour of Al ro. This ſentence exaſperated” the father 
ſtill more; ſo that, looking on it às à proof that the duke had 
no regard for him, he addreſſed a letter to bim in the moſt 
reſpectful but ſtrongeſt terms, to be diſmiſſed i the ſervice; 
which the duke granted, though not without intimating ſome 
_ diſpleaſure at Guarini, for ſnewing ſo little regard to the fa- 
yours he had conferred on him. 
In this ill humour, 1588, he offered his ſervices to the duke 
of Savoy, and was immediately employed; but, not continuing 
long there, he went to Padua, where he had the affſict ion to 
Joſe his wife in 1589. This loſs inſpired him with different 
thoughts from thoſe he had hitherto entertained; it is even 
preſumed by his letters, that he intended to go to Rome, and 
turn eccleſiaſtic. However, he was diverted from this ſtep by 
an invitation, received in 1592 from the duße of Mantua, who 
ſent him to Inſpruck to negociate ſome affairs at the archduke's 
court. But he afterwards was diſmiſſed this ſervice, as he had 
been that of Ferrara, by the ſolicitations of duke Alphonſo 
who, it is ſaid, could not bear that a ſubject of his, of Gua- 
'Tini's merit, ſhould ſerve other prinees. © Thus perſecuted, he 
went to Rome apparently with the defign juſt mentioned, but 
was again prevented from executing it by a reconciliation witn 
Alphonſo, which brought him back to Ferrara in 1595. This 
reconciliation was obtained by his ſon Aleſſandto, who was 


very much beloved at court, However, freſh quarrels. be- | 
tween father and ſon ſoon broke out again, which were-after- 


"wards carried to a great height; and, great changes happening 
upon the death of Alphonſo in 1597, Guarini thonght him- 
felt ill uſed, and left Ferrara'ts go to Ferdinand de Medicis, 
Grand duke of Tyſeany, ho expreſed e great eder for 


bat here again an unlucky accident” cut ſhort! his hopes; £ 
he carried with urn Guarino nm. 4 
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don, but öfieen eee, bim to, Piſa:to 
e bay 634 city. There the , youth fell. in 
noble but poor widow, named Caſſandra i rei 
married her. Gdaxini no, .ſooner heard the news, but f 
pedting the Grand Duke, was privy to the marriage, and even 
— it, he leſt his ſervice abruptly ; and, returning to 
went thence to the prince of Uibino, but in a year's 
time came back o Ferrara. This was in 1004; he was ſent | 
ha ſame year 8 magiſtrates. of the city of Rome, to con- 
gratulate Paul on his elevation to ibe papal « chair. This 
was probably his laſt public employ. He reſided at Ferrara tifl 
1609, going occaſionally to Venice to attend his law-(uits, | 
which carried him in 1610, to Rome, here they were de- 
termined in his favour. Paſſing through Venice on bis return 
home, be was ſeized, in his inn there, with the ditewpgr 
which put a period to his liſe, October 1612, when. be "p 
fovancy years of age. 
He was a knight of St Stephen, and member nd 
dem heſides other ſocieties; as that of the Ricquyrati i of 
Padua, the Intrepidi of Ferrara, and the Umoriſti, of 
Notwithſtanding the reputation he had gained by. his 7 
Fido,“ he could not endure the title of poet, which he thoug we 
was ſo far from bringing any honour to the bearers, that it 
expoſed them to contempt. He wrote other things, a 9 
plete catalogue of which may be ſeen in Niceron; but this 
was his favourite work, as appears from the warmth, of his e. 
ſentment againſt a critic who cenſured it. 
GUARINI, a celebrated architect born at Modena In 1624 I 
His talente were principally exerciſed in the ſacred 1 
which adorn; Turin, and not only Turin, but various parts of 
Italy and even of Paris He ſeems to have had more know- 
lege — true taſte. His poſthumous works in architecture 
-ſhew che extent of his Kill, while his performances are marked 
with iriegularities, and what the french call Bizarreries. Ny 
zen 2 (Oeraviax), born at Turin, and died at 
Verena! in 1783. He was member. of the Royal Society of 
London, and 57 the Academy of Inſcriptions, &c. of Parts. 
He poſſeſſod eonſiderable talents and much "tage which he 
made appear by. various publications. N of them are 
well eſteemed, in particular.“ A Treatiſe on Aylums, Li- 
terary Differtations,” An Effay on the Statues of the An- 
2 + He was alſo, the intimate friend of the preſident 
uieu, and tranſlated his great work. into italian. 
| GUAZZL.(STEPKBN), ſeeretary.to the dychels of Ment 
"ns Pavia in u 5056; He, publiſhed “ Poems, A Trac 
on Polite Converſation, 5 eee, 4 all * yo 
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* | GUAZZI (Maxx), native'of Padua, was emitient bath in 
arms and learning. He died in 1556, and publiſhed'a * Hiſ- 
"tory of Charles the Eighth,” à hiſtory of his on time, and 
An Abridgment of the Wars of the Turks againſt the Ve- 
netians. He was alſo the author of ſome poetical pieces.” 
© GUDIUS (MarquarD); a learned eritic, was of Hol- 
"tein. ia Germany; but we know nothing of his . parents, 

nor in What year he was born, He laid che foundation of 

his ſtudies at Renſburg under Jonſius, and went afterwards 

.to Jena, where he was in 1054. He continued. ſome; years 

in this city, manifeſting a ſtrong inclination for letters, and 
making diligent ſearch aſtet ancient inſcriptions. He was 
at "Franefort in July 1658, when the emperor Leopold 

Was crowned; and went thence to Holland, where John 

Frederic Gronovius recommended him to Nicolas Heinſius, 
as a young man of uncommon parts and learning, who had al- 

ready diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome publications, and from 
whom greater things were to be expected. His parents in 
the mean time wanted to have him at home, and offered at 
any price to procure him a place at court, if he would but 
abandon letters, which they confidered as a frivolous and un- 
profitable employment. But he remained inexorable; pre- 
1 2 — a competency with books to any fortune without them; 

and, above all, was particularly averſe from a court, where 
he ſhould,“ he faid, © be conſtantly obliged to keep the 
very woͤrſt of Company 3217 to 7197 PHD de 

His Jearned, friends all this while were labouring to ſerve 

him. Grevius tried to get him a place at Duiſburg, but 
could not. The magiſtrates of Amſterdam ſoon after offered 

him a conſiderable fuin to digeſt and reviſe Blondel's Re- 

marks. upon Baronius's Annals,” and gave him hopes of a 
profeſſorſhip: but receiving a letter from Gronovius, which pro- 
' poſed to him a better offer, he declined the undertaking. Gro 

novius propoſed to him the making the tour of France, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe, in quality of tutor to a rich y | 

gentleman, whoſe name was Samuel Schas : and this propel 
he readily embraced, though he had another letter from Alex» 

ander ore with the offer of a penſion of Saumur, and a 
lodging in the houſe of the celebrated profeſſor Amyrault, if 

he would read lectures upon ancient hiſtory to ſome french 

” nobſemert, !:: nn een 

He ſet out with Schas, November 1659; and, April 1660, 

t to Paris, where he found Menage at work with Diogenes 
' Laertivs, and communicated to him ſome obſervations of his 
i. own. He eafirly found admittance to all the learned where- 

' ever be came, being futniſhed from Holland with inſtruc- 

tians and recommendations for that putpoſe. The two tra- 
vellers arrived at Toulouſe, October 1661, where they me 
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fell o ill. chat they were expected to die: but recovering, the 
went to Italy, where they ſtayed all 1662, and part of 1664 
At Rome, at Florence, and at Capua, they found ſeveral of the 
leanned, ſuch as Leo Allatius, Carolus Dati, &c. In 1663, 
they returned to France, and continued there the remaining 
part of the year. Gudius, who ſeems; to have been a provident 
man, had deſired his friends at parting, to keep a look · out 
for ſome place of ſettlement for him at his return: and ac 
cordingly Heinſius, Gronovius, and Grævius, were very at- 
tentive to his intereſt. But his, pupil Schas wiſned to make 
another tour, and Gudius thought it better to attend him 
than to accept of any thing that the others could get him. 
The truth is, Gudius found himſelf at preſent in a condition 
to make his fortune: for, Schas was a lover of letters; and, 
though immenſely rich, reſolved to ſpend his life in ſtudious 
| Sas He was evo her; fond o / Gudius, whom he di- 
ſuaded from accepting any place; and preſſed to acco 7 
him through the libraries of Germany, as he bl 
through thoſe of France and Italy. e e, 
HhHeſore they ſet out for Germany, Iſaac Voſſius, moved 
with envy upon jeeing in the h of Gudius ſo many va- 
luable-monuments of literature, Which they had collected in 
their ſirſt tour, is ſaid to have acted a double part, neither be- 
coming a ſcholar nor an honeſt man. On the one hand, he 
affected to bold them light, when he talked with Gudius; 
whom alſo he did not ſcruple to treat with an air of contempt, 
even in the preſence of his friend Gronovius, ſaying, that 
Gudius had never collated any MS. but always uſed a copyiſt 
for that. purpoſe, and that he did not know the value of them, 
but was ready to ſell them for a trifle to the firſt purchaſer. |. On 
the other hand, when he talked to Schas, he repreſented to him 
what an eſtimable treaſure he was in poſſeſſion of, exhorted him 
not to be the dupe of Gudius, but invited him to join his MSS, 
with his own; alleging, that they would enjoy them in common 
during their lives, and after their deaths bequeath them to the 
public; which unufual act of generoſity would gain them 
great honour. But Voſſius miſtook his man, who loved 
oks, and underſtood MSS. perhaps as well as Gudius: and 
Grævius, in the preface to his edition of Florus, makes 
his acknowledgements to Schas, whom he calls vir eximiut, 
for having collated three MSS. of that auther in the king of 
France's library. V offius uſed other ungenerous and diſhoneſt 
means to ſet 2 Schas at variance; he cauſed. a quar- 
rel between Schas and his brother, by inſinuating, that Gudius 
had too great a ſhare in the poſſeſſions as well as the 'affeions . 
of Schas; and he did what he could to ruin Gudius 's charae- 
cpu the States of Holland. It was, all in vain; but it 
aner Wa 
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Gudius and Schas ſet ont for Germany. Jul 1664 but 
their excurſion was ſhort, for they returned: 3 e in 
December. I hey went over to England, ſome time before 
they went to Germany: but no particulars of this journey are 
veeorded. He continued at the Hague till 169 1, refufing/to 
| ra thing, though a profeſſorſhip or two were offered 
-Iam und then went to ſettle. in his on country, yet without 
diſuniting himſelf from bis pupil, with whom he had lived 


Jong as an intimate friend. einfius te Is Ezckiel Spanheim | 


in a letter, Auguſt 167 r, that Gudius was made Jibrarian-and 
,counſellorto +7. duke of Holſtein tand in another to Falconieri, 
June 7672, that he was married. In 1674, he was ſent by 
that prince to the court of Denmark: and, December 1675, 
-was informed at the Hague, that Schas was dead at Holſtein. 
He was ſo, and had left his eſtate to Gudius, with legacies to 
Brtevius, Gronovius, Heinſius, and other learned men: 
which legacies, however, were revoked in a codicil. There 
n conteſt about the will, ſet on foot by che relations of 
Sehas; but Gudius carried che eftate, and, as Heinſius relates 
In a letier; 16756, from that time thougbt proper to break off 
dis correſpondence with his learned friends in Holland. What 
picture of ingratitude | thoſe very friends, to whom he owed 
lis firft riſe, and who laid the foundation of all his grandeur. 
In 1678, he was irretrievably diſgraced with his prince, 
nleh created him much affliction. One would think, that 
iz man, who loved books ſo well as he did, far from being af. 
flicted with an accident of this nature, might have been pleaſed 
to be thus ſet at liberty, and in full power to purſue his humour: 
ut bis learning: had not freed his mind from avarice and am- 
hition. However, he was a little comforted afterwards,” by 
.being made counfellor to the king of Denmark. He ted, 
ſomewhat immaturely, in 1689; Burman calls his death im- 
mature; and he could not be old. Though it was conſtantly 
expected from him, yet he never publiſhed any thing of con- 
ſequence. At Jena, in 1657, came out a theſis of his De 
Clinicis, five Grabatariis veteris Eceleſiæ:“ and in 166 1, when 
be was at Paris, he publiſhed «© Hippolyti Martyris de Anti- 
chriſto librum, Græcè, à piece never printed before. His 
MSS. however, with his own collations, - he communicated to 
:Gronovius; Grævius, Heinſius, and others, who all confidered 
im as excellent in philology and criticiſm. Ingenio & doc- 
ina recondita in primis hujus ſœculi — — 
Gudius, are the words of Grevius, in his preface to Florus 


and Hurman, who was far from giving people more . 


| {peaks of bim: in the bigheſt/terms; ins tlie proface-to 
Rp. . Pbedrus,” 
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«Pluedrus,” which, he-publiſhed at Amſte 1698, merely 
for the ſake of Gudius s notes. To this edition are added 
four new fables, which Gudius extracted from a MS. at Dijon. 
Burman had : publiſhed in quarto, the year before at it's 
4% A Collection of Epiſtles of Gudius and bis . riends, 
whence. theſe memoirs of him are taken: and, in 1939 
came out Antiquæ Inſeriptiones, cum Grace tum Laine, 
olim a Marquardo Gudio colleQz, nuper a Joanne Kooli 
digeſtze, hortatu conſilioque Joannis Georgi Grevii; nunc 
Franciſco Heſſelio editæ, cum annotationibus eorum. . 
wardiæ.“ folio. : 1 

- GUDIUS (GorzLoB Faxverre), a Lothema Wi 
who wrote many works worthy. of being remembered. 
Among others, we have from his pen a Treatiſe of the Dif-. 
ficulties of Learning the Hebrew Tongue,” variqus “ Theo- 
logical Compoſitions,” Remarks on the Condutt of the 
Emperor Julian,” and a * Life of the learned Hoffman. 
GUERCHEVILLE (AsToinETT# DE, Pons / Max- 
chiowEss of), remarkable for her ſpirited anſwer to | 
the Fourth, who made ſome attempts upon her chaſtity. ] 
ſaid ſhe, I ath not noble enough. to he your wife, I am top 
much ſo to be your ' miſtreſs. When Henry the Fourth mar- 
ried Mary of Medicis, he made this lady dame d'honneur. to 
that princeſs. Since, ſaid he, you are really gern d'hon- | 
neur,; be ſo to the ueen my wite. | 

GUERCINO; Þ called | from a caſt -he had in aus af his 
eyes, for his true name was Franceſco Barbieri da Cento, . 
was a celebrated Italian painter, and born near Bologna in 
1590, He learned the principles of his · art under à Bolo- 
gnian painter, Whoſe capacity was not extraordinary: but 
converſing after wards with the works of. Michael Angels 
and the Caracci, into whoſe academy he entered, he made a 
vaſt progreſs. He deſigned gracefully, and with — 
he was an admirable. colouriſt: he was, beſides, ve y famous 


for à happy invention. and freedom of pencil, and far thbe 


ſtrength, relievo, and becoming boldneſs, of, bis figures. 
While be was forming a manner of yn Rig he conſulted 
that of his contemporary artiſts. - Guido's and Albani's ſeemed 
to him too weak; and therefore he reſolved to. give his- pe- 
_—_ more force, © He painted for a long time in this ſtrong 

but began, in the decline: of life, to alter his ſtyle; 

took 9 more gay, neat, and pleatant,. Jet. by 
no means and natural as his former guſto. This 
however 1 „not to pleaſe himſelf, for it was againſt; his 
judgement, but the undiſcerning multitude, who were: dam 
by. Guido's and Albani's great reputation to approve; no 
W He was invited to Rome n | 
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Þ * Modis yours ſpent there with vhivecle aps: 
home: whence he could not be —_ the m 
allurements from either the kin ngland'' or 

"of Boe Swede 


Nor could Chriſtina; ''q n, prevail 
with bim to leave Bologna, though in her paſſage through 
it ſhe made him a viſit," and would not be ſatisfied till ſhe” had 
taken him by the hand; that hand,” ſaid ſne, which had 
painted 106 altar pieces, 144 pines for people of the firſt 
1 in Europe, and had, beſides, compoſed: ten books of 
He Teceived the honour of knighthood from the 
duke {of Mantua. He died a bachelor in 1666, very rich, 
ithitandmng vaſt ſums of money, which he had expended 
in ; dal ng chapels, founding hoſpitals, and other acts of 
charity: for, it is remarkable, and much to this painter's ho- 
nour, that he was every whete as illuſtrious and as much ve· 


nerated for his exemplary piety, prudence, and morality, as 


he was for his knowledge and ſkill in his profeſſion, 
GUERET (GARBRIET), born in 1641, was eminent both 


at the bar as an advocate, and in the Republic of Letters“ 


as an author. He left a number of works which do honour 
to his memory. Among others are, * Parnaſſus reformed,” 
and“ The War of Authors,” a ſatirical" but very witty per- 


fiormance. Ile publiſhed alſo many facetious works in con- 


junction with Blondeau. 

GUERIN (Francis), profeſſor of hs? college de Beav- 
vais, at Paris, tranſlated Tacitus and Livy into French. 
The latter performance is by learned men preferred to the 


former ; and has been ers at the elegant e er OT, | 


in ten 1 12mo. | 

GUERINIERE (Fx Axis Ronre ros) S ** two 
works, P Ecole de Cavalerie,”” and “ Elemens de Cavalerie,” 
which have paſſed u x numerous „ and are” in 8 
FN eſteem. 

"GUESCLIN (BenTh ans bo Ade of Sen, 
4 one of the greateſt warriors of his time. His life has 
been written by many of his countrymen, all of whom agree 
in declaring that his perſon and appearance were as mean as 
his mind was noble. He rendered very important ſervices to 
France, although by birth- a Breton. His education was ſo 
| much neglected that he could neither read nor write; though 

it muſt be confeſſed that at the period when he lived this was 
not ü, even in Saile of 8 bop ni rank: He 
died in 1380. 
SUR TARD hoe — ** — kit- 
ful botaniſt, in which character he was aw nar ly employed 
by the duke of Orleans.” He publiſhed “ Memoirs''on dif- 


ferent Tus "of de Sclenoek and An,” in thres/ volumes, | 


Cv Th. 25 "Re 
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Pans, We bare allo from bis pen. % Qbſerrations;;on 


ants,” in two volumes, in — 5h "He was à man of 

exemplary probity, and Was brought, by extreme as to. 

. 2 to a too early grave in 1786. | 

GUE ARA, Ax ronx 5H), a ſpaniſh writer, as born 6 

1 the 3 & Alaba, towards the end of the 3 r 
N was braught up at court. After the 

a, 1 of Caffile, he. turned Franciſcan es: por 


— having made himſelf known at court, became a 


ng, and. 5 a og to Charles . He was 19 5 


however was pt — compare 5 we his extravagant way. of 
handling hiſtory... The liberty he took to falfify whatever he 
pleaſed, and to. advance, as matter of fact, the inventions. 
his own brain, approaches near that of romance: writers. 
He broke the moſt ſacred and eſſential laws of hiſtory; with a 
boldne's that cannot be ſufficiently deteſted and, when be 
was cenſured for it, alleged by way of excuſe, that no_hiſ- 
1 excepting the Holy Scripture, is certain enough to be 
credited. Being in the emperor's retinue, he ſaw a great part 
of Europe, and was / made biſhop. of Guadix, in the kingdom 
of Granada, and then biſhop of Mandonedo in Galicia. He 
died in 1544 He was the author of ſeveral works in Spa- 
niſh; the moſt famous. of which, is his © Dial of Princes, or 
Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; for, it has been tranſſated 
into all the languages of Europe, Voſhus has paſled | the fol- 
lowing. judgement upon this performance, © which,” ſays he, 
„has nothing in it of Antoninus, but is all a Ron, and. the 
genuine offspring of Guevara himſelf; who ſcandalouſly im- 
poſes upon the reader, 72 "againſt the duty of an. honeſt 
man, but eſpecially of. 2 biſhop... In the mean time he has 
many things not unuſeful nor unpleaſant, eſpecially to 2 
ping ;.. whence it is entitled, ITbe Dial of Princes“. 
hoſe, who may be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken of Guevara i in 
the moſt indulgent manner, have yet been forced to ſet him in 
a moſt ſcandalous light. It 24 our pity rather than 
our cenſure;”* ſays Nicolas Antonio, that a. Writer of ſuch 
fame ſhould think himſelf at liberty to forget ancient facts, 
39g to play with, the oa nc of the world, as. with Efop's 17285 
Fables or Lucian's Monſtrous. Stories. Among. Gueyara's 
works myſt be ranked; his Epiſtles, with which ſome, have 
been ſo charmed, that they have not ſcrupled; to call <ul 
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«© Whoever gave NL er: 
of them from what I have, a | be e. ow in them 
than Ido.“ Bayle bad fach à 'comempe fo Guevara as an 
author, that he thinks “the eagerneſs foreigners, 3 in traniſ- 
ting Tome of his works into. ſevefal e 


ſofficier admired;” 188615 bs | 


"GUEVARA (Lovis Vetzz $08 ſpaniſh woke, 
who recommended himſelf at the court of Philip IV. by hi 
humour and pleaſantries. He is faid to have poſſeſſed in the 
higheſt degree the talent of turning the molt ſetious things 
into ridicule, and even of diffipating, 1 in an agreeable manner, 
the deepeſt and the juſteſt grief. He was the author of ſe- 
veral comedies, which were printed at i difibrent laces in 
Spain; and of an humorous piece, 'intituled, '**'E} diabolo 
He war novella de la otra vida,“ printed at Madrid in 1641. 

e was born at Icija in Andalufia, we know not in what 

ar; but he died in 1646. His being a contem porary with 

de Vega did not hinder him from 'nequiripg + a "ont 


reputation. 
GUEULETTE (n Siebe) vas the deter: of 


many works of the pay and lighter kind, which diſcovered a a 


warm fancy and confi ingenuity. Among many others 
are the ** *« "Sukarid of Guzerat, and the marvellous Adven- 
tures of the Mandarin Fum-Ho-Hum.“ He was alſo the 
author of many pieces in Italian, and edited {everal' enn 
works in bis own language. He died in 1766. 
GUGLIELMINI, a native of Bologna, ba moſt emi» 
fbi mathematician. He wrote many valuable works on 
jects of Philoſophy, and Natural Hiſtory, particularly 
that which is his preateſt performance, a Treatiſe on the 
Nature of Rivers.” He was elected into the academy of Paris 
in 1662, and partook of the liberality of Louis XIV. He 
wrote alſo a2 Tra@ on the Nature of Comets,“ which has 
not been ſo favourably received by the learned. The whole of 
w works were printed at Geneva, in two volumes, quarts, in 
$719, fab he himlelf died in 1710. 
__GUICHARD (CTAU DE DUE). He wi hiſtoriographer to 
the duke of Savoy, => —_ a of the Ao of Liyy; bor 
a curious work on * The Funerals the Anczents, ” 
= arto, at Lyons, in 1887. Wi 
UICCIARDINE ( rendes) the celebrated: hiſto · 
rian of Italy, was deſcended of an ancient and noble family 
at Florence, where he was born March 6, 14842. His father, 
Piero Guicciardini, being an eminent lawyer, bred up his ſon 
in his own profeflion ; ; in which deſign he ſent him, in 1498, 
do attend the lectures of M. Jacobo Modeſti, of Carmignano, 
| who re read N Inftitutes at Florenoe. 1 
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fobmitted to this reſulution of his father with-ſome reluQtance® 
He had an uncſe, *who was archdeacon of the metropolltan 
chureh of Florence, and biſhop of Cortona ; and the proſpett 
of ſucceeding to theſe benefices, which yielded! near 150 
ducats à year, had fired the ambition of the nephew: He 
had hopes "of rifing from ſuch a foundation through richee 
preſerments by degrees to the higheſt,” that of a cardinaly 
andthe reverſion of the uncle's places might have been eaſily 
obtained. But, though his father had five ſons, he could not 
think of placing any of them in the church, by reaſon of the 

neglect which he obſerved in the diſcipline. Franceſco: pro= 
&:eded therefore with great vigour'in the ſtudy of the law : 
he took, his degrees at Piſa, in 1505; but, looking upon te 
canon law as of little importance, he choſe to be doctor of'the 
_ civil law only. The ſame year he was appointed a profeſſor 
of the inſtitutes at Florence, with a competent falary for thoſe 
times. He was now no more than twenty-three years of age, 
yet ſoon eſtabliſhed à reputation ſuperior to all the wes eee 
contemporaries,” and had more buſineſs than any of them. 
In 1506; he married Maria, daughter of Everardo Salviati, 
by far the greateſt man in Florence: and. in 1507, was che- 
ſen ſtanding counſellor to ſeveral cities of the republic. No 
years after he was appointed advocate of the Florentine. chap- 
ter, a poſt of great honour and dignity, which had been al- 
ways filſed with the moſt learned counſellors in the city; and, 
in 1509. he was elected advocate of the order of Calmaldoli. 
He continued thus employed in the proper buſineſs of his 
profeſſion till 55 dut that year the criſis of the public 
affairs gave occaſion to call forth his abilities for "more im- 
portant matters. The Florentines were thrown into great 


difficulties by the league, which the French and Spaniards - . 


had entered into againſt' the Pope Perplexed about their 
choice to teniain neuter or engage in the league, they had 
recourſe to our advocate, whom they ſent ambaſſador to 
Ferdinand king of Spain, to treat of this matter; and at the 
ſame time charged him with other affairs of the higheſt im- 
portance to the ſtate. With this character he left Florence, 
1512, and arriving ſafely at Bruges,” where his ſpaniſſi ma- 
7 then reſided, remained two years at that court. Here he 
had an opportunity of exerting and improving bis talents as a 
ſtateſman. Many events happened in that time, the conſe- 
quences whereof came within his province to negoeiate ? ſuch 
as the taking and plundering Ravenna and Prato by the Spa- 
niards, the depoſing of Piero Soderini, and the reſtoration of 
the family of Medici. The iſſues of theſe and ſeveral other 
occurrenges; which happened at that time, were eee | 

lim with fuch à happy addreſs; that the republic found-no 
1 occaſion 


% 


Secaſion to employ any other miniſter; and the king ie ſtified 
the ſatisfadt ion he found in him by a great quantity of fine 
wrought plate, which he pre to him at chis departure. 
On his arrival at Florence, in 1514, he was received with 
uncommon marks of honour; and, in 1515; ituted ad- 
vocate of the conſiſtory by Leo X. at Cortona. The Pope's 
: favours did not ſtop, here. Guicciardini's extraordinary 
abilities, with a, hearty devotion to the intereſt of the churcli, 
. were qualifications of neceſſary uſe in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
Leo therefore, that he might reap the full advantage of them, 
ſent for him not long after to Rome, reſolving to employ 
him where his talents might be of moſt ſervice. In 1818, 
when Modena and Reggio were in great danger of being loſt, 
be was appointed to the government of thoſe cities, and approved 
kimfelt equal to the charge. 
His merit in this government recommended him, in 1 f21, 
to that of Parma, whence he drove away the French, and 
confirmed the Paimeſans in their obedience; and this at a 
time. when the holy ſee was vacant. by the. death of Leo, 


and the people he commanded full of feats, diſheartened and 


unarmed. ' He retained the ſame poſt under Adrian VI. to 


whom he diſcovered the dangerous deſigns of Alberto Pio da 


Carpi, and got him removed from the government of Reggio 
and Rubiera. Clement VII. on his exaltation to the 'pontifi- 
cate, confirmed him in that government. This Pope was of 
the houſe of Medici, to which Guicciardini was particularly 


attached; and, in return, we find him preſently raiſed to 


the higheſt dignities in the eccleſiaſtieal fate, For inſtance, 
having on his part, in 1523, prevented the duke of Ferrara 
from Lining Modena, the Pope, in acknowledgement thereof, 
not only made him governor of that city, but conſtituted him 
prefident of Romagna, with unlimited authority. This was 
a poſt of great dignity and power, yet as factions then ran 
very high, the ſituation was both laborious; and dangerous. 
However, he not only by his prudence overcame all theſe 
difficulties, but found means, in the midſt of them, to im- 
prove the conveniences and delight of the inhabitants. 
Their towns which lay almoſt in rubbiſh, he embellthed 
with good houſes and ſtately buildings; a happineſs, of which 
they were ſo ſenſible, that it rendered the name of Guic- 
ciardini dear to them, inſomuch that they were overjoyed, 
when, after a farther promotion of Franceſco, tliey underſtood 
he was to be ſucceeded in his government by his brother. 
This happened in 1526, when the Pope, by a brief, declared 
him lieutenant-gencral of all his troops in the eccleſiaſtical 
Nate, with an authority over his forces in other paris alſo, 
chat were under the command of any captain-general. — 
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has heen:obſerved, that; he. was the chief fayourite of Pope 
Clement, and his preſent ſituation is a moſt illuſtrious proof 
of that emark. This poſt of lieutenant : general of the forces. ö 
added to what ha held in the civil government, were the higheſt 
dignities which is holineſs could beſlow: but this honqur 
was yet more increaſed by the command of the confederate 
army, which was given him ſoon aſter: for, in 1 5a), he 


— 


led theſe Joint forces to Ravenna, and telieved that country 


then threatened with entire deſtruction. The ſame year he 
alſo quelled a dangerous inſutrection in Florence; when the 
army of the leagus mas thert under the command of the con- 
ſt able of Bourbon; nn e nn 


ien 8g7, be Pope made him gesrrnor of Bologna, con. 
trary to all former precedents, that city having never before 
been committed to the hands of a layman. He was in this 


: 


| poſt when his holineſs: met Charles V. there, in December, 


1532 and het aſfiſted at the pompous coronation of the ſaid 
emperor, on St. | Matthias's day following, This ſolemnity 
was graced” with the preſente of ſeveral princes, ud al 
ſhewed our governor particular marks of reſpect. every one 
courting his company, for the ſake of his inſtructiwe conver- 
ſation. He had at this time laid the plan of, bis hiſtory, © 
and made ſome progreſs+in it: which coming to the ears of 
the emperor befote he leſt Bologna, his imperial majeſty 
gave orders, hen Gtieciardini ſhould attend his levee; to 
have him admitted into his dreffing-room, where he converſed 
with him on the ſubject of his hiſtory. 80 particular a 
diſtinction gave umbrage to ſome perſons of quality and 
officers: of! the army, Wha had waited many days for an 
audience. The emperor, being informed of the pique, took 
Franceſco hy the hand, and, entering: thus into the drawing. 
room, addreſſed the company in theſe terins: , Gentlemen, 1 
am told you think it that Guicciardiai ſhould have 
admiſſion to me before yourſelves ; but 1 deſirę you would 
conſider, that in one hour I can create a hundred nobles; and 
a like number of officers in the army; but I ſhall not be 
able to produce ſuch an hiſtorian in twenty years. Io what 
purpoſe ſerve the pains von take to diſcharge your reſpeQive- 
functions honourably, either in the camp. or cabinet, if an 
account of your conduct is not to be wy re 00 poſterity 
for the inſtruction of your deſcendants ?/ Who are they that 
have informed mankind of the heroic actions of your great 
anceſtors, but hiſtorians It is neceſſary then to honour. them, 
that they may be encouraged to convey the knowledge of Four 
illuſtrious deeds. to futuxity. Thus, gentlemen, you ought 
neither to be offended nor ſurpriſed at my regard for Guie- 
Von TTY Th ciardini, 
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Our governor did not remain continually at Bologna, but 
divided his time between that city and Florence. February this 
year, he ſent a letter of inſtructions to Florence; and in 
April received orders from the Pope to reſotm the ſtate there, 
and to put Aleffandro in the poſſeſſion of the government. 


Wiſe and prudent, however, as he was, diſcontents and 


faction at length aroſe. As long as Clement ſat in the papal 
chair, the murmurers grumbled only in private; but up 
that Pope's death, in 1534, the diſguſt thewed itſelf 


18 
two noblemen in particular, who till then had been fugitives, 
entered the city at noon - day, wich a vetinue of ſeveral of 
their friends, and ſome outlawed perſons, well armed. The 
governor,” looking upon this as done in contempt of his per- 
meditated how to revenge che affront. One evening 

two proſcribed felons, under Pepoli c protection, were taken 
up by the officers as they were walking the ſtreets, und car- 
tied to priſon: and Guicciardini, without any farther pro- 
ceſs, ordered them to be immedi executed. Pepoli. 

a number of his friends, and was going in 
governor to ſeek his revenge, when the ſenate 


ace nſion a tumult, which, for fear of dfebligiug that body, he 
4 complied with. ur. 1 110 1 Fre Gi anni e 8 
It was this good diſpoſition of zhe ſenate towards him, 
' which. prevailed with Guicciardini to keep the reius in his 
hands aſter the death of Clement. He ſoreſaw that — 
ple would no longer ſubmit to his commands, and therefo 
had- reſolved to quit tha government; but the ſenate, con- 
fidering, that many diſorders might happen, if they were left 
without a governor in the time of the vacant: ſee, b him 
to continue, promiſing that he ſhould have all the affiſtance 
requiſite. To this he at laſt conſented; and, with true mag- 
nanimity and firmneſs of mind, deſpiſing the danger that 
threatened him, remained in the city, till he underſtooc that 
a new governor was appointed, when he reſolved: to quit the 
place. Some time after his arrival in Florence, upon the 
death of the duke he had influence enough in the fenate to 
procure the election of Coſmo, fon of Giovanui de Medici, 
to ſucceed in the ſovereignty. But, though he had intereſted 
himſelf ſo much in the election, yet he ſoon quitted the court, 
and meddled in public affairs no farther than by giving his 
advice occaſionally, when required. He was now paſt fifty, 
an age when buſineſs becomes diſguſting to perſons of a re- 
fle Aing turn. His chief wiſh was, that he might live Jong 
; oO none i, 
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where he I entirely to Fg hgh DE | 


| be drawn m it b Uthe intreaties ps ; adyantageous Gre 5 


fers that mere made = by Pope Paul 
of his retirement, paſhog f am. Nice to. Florence, 
pains to ſolicit» our hiſtorian, firſt in perſon, then b y letters, 
and a. laſt. by the mediation of cardinal Ducci,, to, come to 
Rome, But he was proof againſt all. ſolicitations, and, ex · 
cuſing himſelf in a handſome manner to his holineſs, it 


who, n the m 
at the 


cloſe to his great defign.; ſo that, though be enjoyed this 


happy rangi a, few. years only, yet in that time. he 
brought his, hiſtory. to à conclufion ; and had / reviſed . the 
whole, except — — laſt. books [d., wben 7 8 6 
with a fever, which gartied buy out of . is world, May 27 
1540. He died in his fifty-ainth _ 
As to the productions of his pen, bi 1 claims the firſt 
place. It would be tedious to produce all the encomiums be- 
ſtovred upon it by perſons. of the firſt character t is ſufficicut 
to obſerve, han — W e The admirable 
hiſtorian; and ſays, he 95 not cruple 7 LE 1 . 
2 in 8 In him are found all £ 
uanſactions wherein the ſtudy, of hiſtory, 
that lord ſa 5 —2 to begin; 28; he wrote. in that point « 
time when thoſe events and n the o pro- 
duced. ſo vaſt a change in the 9 interoſls, 
of partienlar nations; and in the. poliey, Seele c and 
civil, of thoſe parts of the world. And, as Guicciardini 
lived in choſe dans, —_— was employed both, in the field and 
cabinet, he had all the opp tunities of nie bimſelf 
with, materials for his a r relates at 
length the various cauſes, which rought> 0 th ag great 
change in religion by the refbrmation hom - What 
accidents che French ings were enabled to become _mafters 

at home, and to extend themſelves ee 3;diſcovers the 
origin of, the ſplendor, of a in. the I 18 ee by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and 1 tal expulſion of. 
the Moors, and the diſcovery. of the Welt 5 51964 Lat, 
1 re an 8 that ch 

w produced Tivalhp between the two wers 
of France. and Auſtria ;; whence arale the, notion e | 
lance of power, che preſervation whereof has been whe princi- 
pal care of all the wiſe coun of Europe, and 1 1s io to this 
4. As oo 43 his eee public, it was trand- 
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yg ones languages. Our author wrote ſeveral other pieces, 


ne Sacking of Rome!“ Confiderations on State-Af. 
fairs ; % Councils and Admonitions.!? 
— Belils, there are extant ſeveral of His Law. Caſes; * ich 


his opinion, preſerved' iii the famous library of Signior Carlo 


Tomaſo Stro22i ; and an epiſtle in verſe, which has given 
him a place atnong the Tuſcan poets, in the account of them 
by Creſcimbeni:* It were to be wiſhed, that we could look 
intd his correſpondetice ; but'all his lettets, by fatal negligence, 
| . apr 'our curioſty in that point — only be ſatisfied 
abe written to him: part of theſe are from cardinal Pietro 

ſecretaty to Pope Leo X. and are to be ſeen in his 
printed e ; and vines from Barnardo Tal vg 
which is that famous fonnet in his works, 5 5 
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Pembo's letters ſbew, that his den ee 2 he 
n of winning the ene doch of er ee 
rinces. ö 
" Gutcclardinf ws forvied by = wie (eue = tilt 1559) 
and three daughters. Two marri into the 
andthe third 5 that of Ducci. og 192322 


-* GUTCCTARDINI (Lovis), was of the witteding, 


an biſtorical writer of approved ly: He wrote dif- 
erent works, the principal of which is 4 ** Deſcription of the 
Pays Bas,” in folio. The otiginal is in Italian, but was 
tranſlated into French by Belleforet. It is a very intereſting 
and curious performance. He leſt alſo other performances; 
and, though in ſome reſpects eclipſed by the fame of his un- 
- cle, be os ual to him in knowledge if not in talents, © 
GUICHERON: (SAMUEL), advocate at Bourge in Breſſe, 
deſerves an. itluſtrious place among the writers of hiſtory in 
the ſeventeenth century. "He publiſhed among -other things 
the Genealogical Hiſt 55 the Houſe of woys, He is 
much com by Bayle 
GDI Nr an Alken Add was / 3 at 
o Pai, in Milan, 1650; and ſent to Parma at fixteen'years of 
age. "His uncommon talents for poetry recommended him (o 
powerfully at court, that he received pn pang from the 
duke himſelf. He compoſed ſome pieces at that time, which, 
though they ſavoared of the bad taſte then prevailing, yet 
ſhewed genius, and à capacity for better things. He had after- 
wards a deſire to ſee Rome, and, in 1683, went thither by the 
permiſſion of the duke of Parma. He was already known by 
ONSET which were much E ſo that bee 


very kind to him, and obtained a good benefice for 
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no difficulty in being introduced 40 minis of the: fuſt dif- 
tinction there. The queen of Sweden, Chriſtina, wiſhed. ao 


ſee him; and was ſo pleaſed with a poem, which he compoſed 


at her requeſt, that ſhe had a great deſirt to retain him at her 
court. The ierm allowed him by the duke being expired, he 
returned to Parma ; but the queen haying ſigniſied her deſire 
to that prince's reſident at Rome, and the duke being c- 
by ways wich it, Guidi was ſent back to Rome-in May, 
16 WIEN? 1 1 p „ 3 n Mn 
His abode in this city was highly advantageous to him; for, + 
being received into the academy, which was held at the queen 
of Sweden's, he became acquainted with ſeveral of the 
learned, who were members of it. He began then to read 
the poems of Dante, Petrarch, and Chiabrara; which re- 
formed the bad taſte he had contracted . The reading of theſe 
and other authors entirely - changed his manner, of 
writing; and the pieces he wrote afterwards were of quite a 
different ſtyle and taſte. Though the queen of Sweden was 
Hin | "Fin from 
Innocent XI. yet he did not cexte to feel the eſteem of his 
maſter the duke of Parma, but received from him à penſion, 
which was paid very punRually.. The death of bis rqyal 
patroneſs happened in 1689, but he did not leave Rome; for. 
the duke of Parma gave him an apartment in his palace there; 
and his loſs was abundantly recompenſed by che liberality of 
many perſons of quality. July 1691, he was made a member 
of the academy of Arcadians at Rome, under the name of 
Erilo Cleoneo, nine months, after its foundation, and was 
one of its chief ornaments. + Clement XI. who knew him 
well; and did him kind offices while he was 'a cardinal, 


continued his favours to him after he was raiſed to the ponti- 


ficate, EY Wot. 7 i yy SEEN I 
In 1709, he took a journey to his own country, to ſettle 
ſome private affairs. He was there when the emperor made 
a new regulation for the ſtate f Milan, Which was very 
grievous. to it; and being capable of any thing. as well as 
poetry, was pitched upon to repreſent to prince Eugene o 
Savoy the inconveniences and burden of this regulation for, 
prince Eugene, being then governor of the country, Was 
deputed by the emperor to manage the affair. For this pur- 
poſe Guidi drew A page which was thought ſo 751 5 

and ſo well reaſoned, that the new regulation was immediatel7 
revoked... The ſervies be did; his country, in this reſpecft, 
pn him a mark of diſtinction from the cauncil of 
ravia z;, who, in 1710 enrolled him in the Hi of nobles and 
cecurions of the tawn. He was noms ſolely intent upon 
zeturning to Rome; but made hie will firſt, as if he hd 
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foibſcbn whit was Mötey to Mapßeft te hem pe 6: 

rival there, he applied hitmſelf to a verfification ee 

of the Pope, which he cauſed to be magnificently printed, 

and would have preſented it to the pontiff, Who was then at 

Caſtel-Gandolfe. With this view bo fer but” from Rome in 

June 1712, and arrived at Freſcati, Where he wat ſeized with 

an apoplectie fit, of which he died in à few Hours, aged almoſt 

ſixty-two. His body was carried back to Rome, atid interred 

in the church of St. Onuphriuvs, near Taſfo, e roma! 

Though nature had been very kind to his inner- man, yet 

ſhe had not been fo to his outer; for hie was deformed both 

before and behind; his head, which was unreaſonably large, 

did not bear a juſt proportion to his hody, which was ſmall; 

and he was blind of his right eye. In recompence, however, 

for theſe bodily deſects, he poſſeſſed very largely the facultics 

of the mind. He was not learned, but he had wWFreat deal of 
wit and . His taſte lay for heroje poetry, and he 
N had am averſion to any thing free or ſatitical. His gout is 

original, Wa we may ſometjmes perceive that of Dante, 
Petrarque, and Chiabrara, Who were bis models. 

- Though the writers of his life tell vs of ſome proſe piece 

befote it; yet the firſt production we know of is, “ Poeſie 

Liriche, in Parma, 1681 * Which, with L' Amalaſunta,“ 

an opera, printed there the ſame 98 he aſterwards made | 

no account of, they being written during the depravity of his 

taſte. In 168), he publiſhed at Rome, Accademia per 

muſica; written by order of Chriſtina of Sweden, for an 

entertainment, which that prineeſs made for the earl of 

Caſtlemain, whom James II. of England ſent embaſſador to 

Innocent XI. to notify his acceſſion to the throne, and to 

implore his holineſs's affiftance in reconciling his three king- 

doms ta Popery. LU'Endimione di Erilo Cleoneo, paſtor 
Arcade, con un diſcorſo'di Bione Crateo al-cardinale Albano, 

In Roma 1692.“ The queen of Sweden formed the plan of 

this ſpecies of paſtoral, alSSrniſhed the author with ſome 

ſentiments, as well as with ſome Rues, which are marked 

with commas to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt.” The dif- 

courſe annexed, by way of pointing out the 'beauties' of the 

2 e dee. yy» John Vincent Gravina. Le Rime. 

In Roma, 1704.“ He takes an opportunity of deckring here, 

that he fejects all his works,” which had appeared before 

theſe pgerns, except hig“ L' Endimione.“ * Sei Omelie di 

M. S. Clemente XI. Spiegzte in vert, In Rems, 1712, 

folio. This edition is very magnificent, and adorned with 
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may belieye what. Gioſeppino told; the dope, when he alke 
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fl jans upon various ſubjets,.. 

GUIDO. (Rui), an Italian painter, . Bologna | 
in 1575, and learned the rudiments. of painting under Denis 
3 a flemiſh 2 3 5 ws city. — 4 
a good re utation. But, the emy ot che Carracei in- 
ning to 5 talked of, Guido, left his maſter, and entered 
hundelf of that ſchool, in order to be poliſhed and refined. 
He chiefly imitated Ludovico 8 1 1 5 always retained. 
ſomething. of Calvert's manner. He m ame. uſe. of 
Albert Durer 38 Virgil did of old Ennivs, ce what 
he pleaſed from him, and made it afterwards his own; that 
is, he accommodated 1 what was good in Albert to his own n 
manner. This he executed with ſo much gracefulneſs and 


beauty, that he alone got more money and more reputation. 


in his time than his own maſters, and all the ſcholars: of the 
Carracei, though: they were of greater capacity than himſelf, 
He was charmed with Raphael" pictures yet his own heads 
are not at all inferior to 5 „Michael Angelo, moved 
ſaid to bave ſpaken very contemptu- 
ouſly of his pidures; and his jnſolent expreſſions might have. 
had ill conſquences, had not Guido prudently avoided dif- 
puting with a man of his jmpetuous temper. Guido acqui wired 
— cel alſo in muſic, by the inſtruction of bis ehen Ihe 
was an eminent pr xr of that arg. SI 
Great were the honours. this painter received from Paul v. 
from all the cardinals. and princes of Italy, from Lewis III. 
of France, Philip IV. of Spain, and from Udiſlaus, ki 5 
Poland and Sweden, who, befides a noble reward, made im 8 
a compliment, in a letter under his own bang, for an Europa 
he had ſent bunt He was extremely handſome and gracefu hy 5 


| bi perſon Len o very beautitul in his younger Jays, tha 


maſter Ludovico, in painting his an bh, took. him alwa g 
= his model, Nor. was he an angel only in his Iooks, af: $3 


his opinion of Gpido's. performances in the Cap lla Quirigak 
„Our pictures,” ſaid he, „ are the works of Nd 8 Soho 


modeſt, gentle, and very obliging; lived in great iplen dir Yorh * | 
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ibeſe are made hy hands divine.” In his behaviqur- Be 2 1 8 
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gertte lobe of gala "I've! tþ — hah. 
doned, himſelf ſo entirely, that all money he copd get by 
his pencil, or borrow: bpon' intefeſt, "ras "tbo ttle hs Tupply 
his ſoſſes: and he was at laſt Feluced to ſo poor and mean 
a condition, that the confideration of his preſent Ureutnſtarices, 
together with" r6fl re on his former reputation and ien 
manner of fiving ig tr guiſhing di etyper on him, of 
which be died in 45 His chief pickures art in the cabinets 
of the great. The moſt celebrated 5 his pieces * that which 
he painted in congurrence with Domerlichino, in the church 
of St. Gregory. It is oblervable, that there are ſeveral de» 
figns of this great-maſter, in print, etched'by bimſelf 
 GUIDOT FE Har), a painter, erigraver, und archite@, 
in each of which arts he attained ſome degree of eminence. 
He was alſo a good” anatomiſt 3 but. he made himſelf too ridi- 
culous by pretending to conſtruct wings by which he was to 
fly through the air. He made the attempt at Lucia, and the 
event need hardly be told he fell and broke bis limbs. 
GUIGNARD (Jos), a Jefuit, borm at Chartres, and 
profeſſor of divinity in the coll of Clermont, Was executed 
at Paris. January 7, k 80 5, for high treaſon, wie Bo s, for ha- 
ving written a book filled with beben and fü ry againſt 
Henry III. and Henry IV. of France. As che + the bee 
were carrying on the profcention againſt 'Chaftel, f. 
them, deputed for that purpoſe, went to the eeegs of Cler- 
mont, and ſeized ſev pers ; and among theſe were found 
a book in the liand-writing of Guignard, containing propo- 
fitions to prove, that it Was lawful to kill the king; with 
inſerences, to adviſe the murther of bis ſucceſſor alſo! As 
the juncture of things at that time required"the* government 
to proſecute with the ſtricteſt ſeverity à doctrine, Which not 
long before had expoſed the king's life to the wieked attempt 
of John Chaſtel. it was not thouglit proper to'ſhew the teaſt 
_ favobr to the ſeſuit. He refuſed to make the Amende Hom - 
reble,' and obft 1 ye perſiſted till his death in not acknow- 
ledging Henry IV. for king of France : for which he has 
been placed in the Jeſuits ma logy: The whole kingdom 
of France abounded then with ſeditious preachers and perſons, 
who both in their converſation and writings hinted at the af- 
ſaſſination of princes like Henry IV. whom they fuſpected 10 
favour the enemies of Popery; and this, perhaps, was one 
of the reafons, which ane, the arliament of Paris to in- 
Gai ww the Jelgits of France in the. cauſe ol Chastel and 
ui 191 3043.7; 
GUILD (Witiiam), D. D. He Wie Kari Wehr Dundee, 
1602, and educated in the Mariſchal college, Aberdeen, 
weile he took his ae Leh | was ſucceffive' V profetivr of 
philoſophy, 


ome of 


e UI! 


ſters 8 . city "When the J broke out in 1638, he 
oppoſed the covenant. but aſter wards complied with the 
Preſbyterian form! of church - government, and was continued 
profeſſor of divinity. In times when the paffions of men were 


generally heated oy controverſy, he conducted himſelf with 
o as to be eſteemed by both parties. In 

1657 be wrote a learned anſwer to a Roman Catholic book 

concerning innovations; and when the reſtoration took place 


great moderation, 


he was ſent over to Breda as one of the commiſſioners from 


the church of Scotland to congratulate king Charles II. He 


died 1662, aged ſixty, much een both * tha 1 Wer \ 
rians and Epiſcopalians.” 425 


- GUILLANDIUS (Mezcmon),. a 8 e and "ib 
eminent botaniſt, native of Konigſberg in Ptuſſia. He was 
taken priſoner by the Algerines, in an expedition to che coaſt 
of Africa, made yt to accompliſh himſelf in botanieal 


knowledge. After g ſome time in ſlavery he returned to 


his country of Pruſſia, and publiſhed different works. His 
principal performance is one named Papyrus, which is a com- 
on three chapters of Pliny on the ſame ſubject, and 

"Y He died at Padua, ia 


GUILLEMEAU Gan ee . Karten 
who! publiſhed- many important chirurgical works, anatomi- 
cal-tabies, — preg chifurgical opermions... He ae 


mentary 
is full of erudition : and acuten 
1589 1 14 . if i > 


at Parks 1612. 3+ 2030-1 | 


-GULILLET: v2 See Grone) firſt- e ee a 1 


the academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris. He was au- 


thor of various works, among the principal of which are, the 
+ Hiſtory of Mahomet the Second, Ancient and Modern 


Sparta, and 1 Ancient and Modern Athens,“ concerning 


hie latter een = Was Saanen in ' ſcrious diſpute mat 
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GUILLIM-(] W pg bon of, Joke Goillia of Weſt- 
burg in Gloueeſterthire, yet born in Herefordſhire about 1565. 
He was ſem to a grammar-ſchool at Oxford, and apparently 
entered a ſtudent of Brazen- naſe-· college in 158 1. Having 


completed his purſuit of literature in the univerſity, he re- 
turned to Minſterworth in Glouceſterſhire ; and had been 


there only a ſhort ſpace, when he was called to London, and 
made a member af the Society of the college of Arms, by 


the name of Portſmouth; and hence promoted to the honqure 


of Rouge-OCtbix Fadi of arnis in ordinary in 119 * | 
in 3 poſt lie continued till his death, which happened i * Wo. 


1621. +4+Hickim/ to.a-place:1n-this work ariſes from his cee 
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many editions. To the fifth, which cams, cht in 1565. 
4 was added a treatiſe of honour, civil and military, by captain 
: fo bn Loggan. The laſt was publiſlied, with ver) large ad- 
Ations: in 1724, and is generally eſteemed the beſt bock en- 
tant upon the ſubject. n,, A er. 
disk en 

Lorraine, duke of Guiſe), memorable in the hillory:. of 
France as à gallant officer; hut an imperious, turbulent, ſe- 
ditious, ſubject, who placed himſelf at the head of an armed 
force, and called his rebel band I be League the plan was 
formed by the cardinal, his younger brother, and, under the 
| ne of r the Roman catholic religion, the king 
enry III. and the fieedom of the ſtate, againſt the deſigns 
of the Huguenots, or french 'proteſtanits; they carried on a 
cival war, maſſacred the Huguenots, and governed the king, 
who forbade his appearance at Paris ; but Guiſe now: became 
an open rebel, entered that city en the | king's expreſs or- 
der, and put to the ſword all who oppoſed him; the ſtreets 
being barricaded to prevent his progreſs, this fatal day is called, 

in the french hiſtory, 'T he Day of the Batricades. Maſters: of 

Paris, the policy of the Guiſes failed them; for they ſuffered 
the yon, bar eſcape to Blois, though he was deſei ted in his pa- 
Jace at Paris by his very guards. At Blois, Henry convened 
an aſſembly of the ſtates of France; the duke of Guiſe had 
the boldueſs to appear to x ſummons ſent him tor r 2 2 ; 

a forced reconciliation took place between him and the king, 
by the advice of this aſſembly ;- but it Oy . 
covered, that Guiſe had formed a plan to dethrone the king, 
that weak monarch,” inſtead of reſolutely bringing him o 
juſtice, had him privately aſſaſſinated, December 23, 1558, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. Hie brother the car- 
dinal the ſame fate the next day. Vide Henault's hiſ- 
xory'of Kaance. ee 906 en 
 GUISCARD: (RonerT), a famous norman knight one 

of the ſons of Tanered de Hauteville, the-father of à race! of 
heroes, originally of Coutance in Normandy, was one of the 
conquerors of Naples and Sicily, from the Saracens: an the 
eleventh century. The right of conqueſt gave him the ſove · 
reignty, or rather dukedom, of Apulia and bria. He made 
Mimſelf maſter of the perſon of Pope Gregory VII. when bc- 
ſieged by the emperor Henry IV. in the caſtle af St. Angelo, 
and carried him with him to Salerno, where this pope, Who 
had depoſed ſo many kings, died the captive of à norman 
gentleman, who was at the ſame time his protector. Princeſe 
Anna Comena, daughter of the emperor Alexius, in her 
biſtory of theſe times, looks upon Guiſcard in no better 
light than a free booter, and expreſſes much indignatie in 
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to marry bis gegbr n he did to Tonftantiney 1 
the on of the emperor Michael Ducas; ſhe ought to hive [ 
recollefet that power confers a right te titles and honours; 
and that ting in this world muſt Yield to once! Die | | 
the ile of Corfu about 1085. 1 1 
| eiche ene, 4 profit SA 505 ind i 
with equal feill his pen and His/fword.” He vines Ne ; 
e Nlemeire of the Greeks and Romans,“ of wh ich 5 1 
it 56 Oblersed chat although it tos much deprefies the ceſeb 1 
Folard, it is diſtinguiſned by much fagacity und learning. - 14 
__ GUISE (WitLtamy), an englith divine, © was born at 5 
Ablond's 'Court, near Glouceſter, in 1653; and was enter a 
in 766y, a commoner of Oriel college, Oxford.. which | 
change for All- Sous, hefe he was choſen fellow, a lee 
before” he” took his firſt degree in arts, April 4, 1674. He 
commenced M. A. in 167), and entered into orders; but; 
worrying, he reſigned Vs fellowſhip. However, he ftill|com 
tinned at Oxford he took a houfe in St. Michael's ith; 
_ reſolving” not to leave: the univer 90 Ag account of his ſtudies; 
which be proſecuted with” ind ag induſtry, and ſoon 
me a great maſter of the Nan e a ung u 
In that way, he tranſlated into engliſh; aud flurated with a 
comwentaty, % Miſnæ pars ordints primi Teraim Thu 
ſeptemn ;? and was 'preparing an edition o Abuleda's Geo 
phy, when lie was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, which carried 
im off in 1639. Thomas Smith gives him the title of. Vit 
longe eruditiffimus;“ and obſerves, . his death was à proc 
digious loſs to the republic 55 letters. Foreigners ſtyle him 4 
11 etſon of great learning, and the W e ornament of the 
Te of Oxtord.” He was buried at St. Michael's church 
in that where a monument was erected to his men 
by his wi ow, with' a latin inſcription. He left" iſſue a 101 
Jaw. who, being bred to the 'artny, raifed himfelf to the 
igheſt poſts there, and was well known in the e 
world, by the title of General Guiſe. 
 GUTT TON (d' AxNzzo), an Gillhient” Mig poet, who 
flouriſded about the year, 1250. uy. of his nu? xo ear 
.* to. be found in a Collection of che N Ne 
ubliſhed at Florence, in 80. in 1 
0 BEN T AEDT (Joan An roxy). bebte bra 
1 of hoſe various pe rmances à liſt is given in Cox's 
Travels, Vol. 94 On zactount of his great {kill in 
atural hiſtory _ knows of fore) languages, he was 
Invited to acribury, te he was made” profeſſor. Tie was 3s | 
abſent three years on his 478 He firſt went to Aſtraczn 
: Fi Kiflar, and afterwards to the caftern extremity of Cancalhs: 
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parts, and; diſcovered; ſome; traces of chriſtianity, among 
people. He e to Georgia, Was introduced — 85 
Heraclius, and carefully examined the adjacent . | 
He then explores, 00, the ſouthern. diſtricts, inhabited by the 
urcoman Tartars, and, penetrating into the middle Chain of 
Mount » Caucaſus, viſited Mingrelia, Middle; Georgia) and 
Eaſtern and the Lower. Imeretia. It was his i intention next to 
_ have journeyed to Ning. but was recalled to Peterſ. 
| = where he died. 9 rin forthe prompt 
and was a park poſſeſſed eve ite 1 
meat of the 1 which he Mee 9 
© GUNDL N (Nicol As JeRoOME),-a e of 8 
and profeſſor; of eloquence; wake, and civil law, 
all. He was in great eſtimation at n Was 
ba — ſent for and conſulted on affairs of He left a great 
number of literary works on ſubjefts of ee hiſtory, 
and politics, His: writings diſcover mucli ſpirit and various 
knowledge, and are withal very numerous, Thoſe jn moſt 
eſteem are his © Hiſtory of Moral P jloſopby ;”*/** A Courſe 
of Literary Hiſtory; "VA Courſe of biloſopby,” in 3 vols. 
8vo.. He had alſo. a principal ſhare in the N 
Hallenſes,” an excellent work in eleven volumes, octav 
GUNNING (PETER), biſhop of Ely, was the. — of 
Peter Gunning ef Hoo in Kent, and born eng in 1673. 
He had his firſt education at the king's: ko 4 in. Canterbury, 
. where he commenced an acquaintance with Sorner, the an- 
. tiquary, his ſchool-fellow.. At fifteen, he Was temoved to 
Clare-hall, in Cambridge, and promoted to. a fellowſhip in 
1633: he became an eminent tutor in the college Soon af. 
ter he commenced M. A. and had taken orders, he had the 
2 of Little St. Mary's from the maiter and fellows, of Peter- 
houſe. He became an eminent preacher, and was licenſed as 
ſuch by the univerfity in 1641; when be diſtingu iſned him- 
ſelf by his zeal for the church and king, . ie the ſame 
time, making a viſit to his mother at Tunbridge, he exhorted 
the people, in two, ſermons, to make a charit : contribution 
for the relief of the _ king's forces there: which conduct ren; 
dered him obnoxious to — powers then in being, who firſt im- 
priſoned him; and, on his refuſing to take the covenant, de- 
prived him of bis fellowſhip... This obliged him to leave the 
univerſity, but not before he hal drawn up a treatiſe again} 
1 


tha 95 his friends, 9 — 
care to publiſh it. 

Being thus ejected, he removed to Oxford, hers he was 
incorporated M. A. July 10, 1644 ; ;arid kindly received, by 
Dr. Fink,” warden of New- college, who. Appointed bim one 
of the chaplains of that hos "Puig * reſidence there, 
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be offciited two years a the curtcy of Caſfingions deb, 
Jaſper Nlayne, near Oxford; and ſometimes preached before the 
court, ſor which ſervice he was complimented; among man — 4 
other Cambridge - men, with the degree of B. D. June 23. 15 
Soon aſter thie; he became tutor to: the: lord Hatton and 
Sir Francis Compton, and then chaplain to Sit Robert Shirley, 
who” was ſo much pleaſed with his behaviour, in ſome,diſs 
putations with x:romiſh-precſt, as well as with his great worth 
tedleaning in ge general, that he ſettled upon him an annuity of 
pon the deceaſe of Sir Robert, he held a congrega- 
—— 3 the e of Exeter · houſe, in the Strand, where he 
duly performed 1 of his office according to tho, lis 
turgy of — ngland z yet he met with no other 
moleſtation, from the uſurper Crumwell, than that of being 
now and then ſent for and repro ved by him. On the return 
8 — to 3 created 
D. Daby the mandate September g. 1 
e. prebend in the church of Canterb 
— ret —— —— to the rectories of Cote ee 
Rutland; andgof Stoke — in: * — 
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All the ropa ade ladeed, fon bis ſeveral. — 
— — upon bis ſufferings and other deſerts; for he 
was reckoned one of the moſt learned and beſt- beloved ſous 
of the church of England: and as ſuch was choſen proctor 
both for the chapter of the church of Canterbury, and for the 
clergy of the dioceſe of Peterhorough, in dhe Cv aum 
held in 1661; one of the commiitee upon tlie review. of the li- 
turgy, when it was brought into that ſtate of ſufficiency where 
it has reſted ever fince ; and was pri: ly concerned in the 
conference with the diſſenters at the; Savoy the, fame year- 


In 1669, he was promoted to the biſhoprie of Chicheſter, | 


which he held with. his regius profeſſorſhip of divinity tilla 4. 
when he was tranſlated to Ely; where, after ten years er wy: 
ing it, he died a bachelor, in bis-gaſt year, J uly 6, args in 
corpſe was interred in the cathedral of Ely, under an elegant 


monument of white marble, the inſeription upon which, e- | 
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n W of differen principles 2 
chat we ſhall not take upon us to determine what is ſo | 
Uiſpatcd among thom; viz Whether his n eee as | 
Hie heart. orte bech an Aba ele 
However, all agree in) allowing him. bas und di- 
vine, as well "as a perſon 6f great eruditions;' a mot un- 
dlamable life and converſation, and of woſt extenſive. and 
exemplary charity. To the former, his writings bear teſtimo- 
he —.— the later, his anne | 
pu es 
--GUNTER enn), 0 n mathematician, 223 
of wellh extraction from a fumily ar-Gunter's-town-in-Breck- 
nockſtiire; but His father, being ſettled in the county of Here - 
Tord, bad this ſon born to him there in 1581. As he was 2 
man poſſeſſed of a hundſome fortune, he pro- 
to breed him up in 4 liberab way: to which em he was 
— by Dr. Buſby at Weſtminſter ſchool; Where be was 
admitted a ſcholar on the foundation; and, in conſequence 
thereof, elected ftudent of Chriſt- church, Oxford, in 1399. 
— taken both his degrees in arts at the regular times, he 
into orders, and became a in 1614. and pro- 
eceded B. D. November 43, 1615. But, genius — 
tion leading him chiefly to mathematics, he applied early: to 
chat ſtudy; and, about 1606, meried the title of au inventor 
by the new projection of hie ſector, hich be them de- 
ſcribed; together with its uſe, in a latim treatiſe ; and ſevrral 
; Af e inſtruments were actually made; according to his di 
'  mreftions. Theſe being greatly approved, 2 being more e- 
tenſively uſeful than any that had appeared before, on-account 
pot. np ater number of lines upon them, and dhoſe better 
rived; ſpread out author's fame — their uſes alſo 
— more largely and clearly ſhewn ad been done by 
others; and, though he did not print tliem,: yet many copies, 
deing tranſerived and diſperſed abroad, carried his reputation 
along with them, recommended him to the patronagz af che 
earl of — — brought him into che acquaimance of 
the Mr. Ovghtred, and Mr. Henry — 
feſſor of geometry at Greſham; and thus, his fame 
creaſing the more he became known, : OAT Ar" 40: the 
aftronomy-chair at Greſnam- college on March 6, 1619. 
Hie had invented a {mall portable quadrant, Ing tote 
eaſy finding of the hour'and azimuth, ad other ſolar concju- 
ions of more uſe, in 1618; and, in 1620, he pub - 
lifhed his latin 4 Canon Triangulorum, or Table of artificial 
Sines and Tangents to the Radius of 10/000,000- Parts to each 
Minute of the Quadrant,” I his was à great improvement 10 
aſtronomy, by facilitating the practical part of that iti ence an 
. of * ROI without uſe of fecants 
or 


aun,” *:. a 
or verſell fies/-the dam ting being done here (by addition 
and ſubtta ion only) for performing which the fornmer tables 
of right fines und tungents required tnultiplication and divifion. 
This admitable help to the us in aſtronomy was grate- 
fully commemcerated, and bighly commended, by ſeveral of 
the moſt eminent mathematiciatis ho were his eontempora- 
"ries; and who at the ame time did eee alain de the 
improvement; beyond all cbntradiction ::: 
The uſe of aftronomy in Ward ate ewedbbiy n the 
aſtronomer's thoughts -upon- that important ſubject; and, as 


great genii enn hardly look” into anytart without improving i it. 
we find Gunter diſcovering a nec variation in the magnetic 


cc 
inning that : 
2 diſcovery of the ſimple variation; after which the whole 
3 the ſtuſmious in theſe matters was employed in 
ſettling the rule obſerved by nature therein, without the leaſt 
apptehenßom or ſuſpicion of any other; when our author, 
making an erperitent this way vat Deptford, in 262, found 
that the direction of the — ey there had moved no leſt 
chan five degrees within two minutes, in the ſpace of forty- 
tO card. Indecd the ſact was fo ſurprifing, and ſo con» 
traty.- % the pinion: then univerſally: received of 2 ſimple 
variation only, which had ſatisſied and bounded all their 
curioſty, that dur author dropt the matter apparently, ex- 
A ohnnqr through" modeſty, an error in his obſer vation to 
vs eſoaped his notice in his experiment. But afterwardo, 
— he had dome itiduesd his ſuoceſſur at Greſham to pur- 
ſue itʒ and the truth of Gunter's experiment being confirmed 
—— further enquiry was made, which ended in eſta- 
the: fit. We habe fince ſeen Halley immortalize 
his name, benin die 0 grant ee Enn w of * 
F 
"\ The truth is, Gunter's Abe was ie Fae Me 
ſame way with his genius; und it cannot be denied that he 
Gre e dairy mn pr . in —— ew 


— m — — 5 
d abſtruſe as to diſcourage people of ordinary capa- 
cities; attempting dem; 5 that means to render 
gy of wonderful utility in the ordinary employment of life 
— vw and — — be managed by the common 
fart 'praiſe of our author, who effected _ 
by that wk were — of bis famous rule of | 
non, no called/the lime of numbers, and the other lines . 
__ 215 it, gebe. ited in oy e. e waar the 8 
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walled i Gutadr' ale e the deferiprion wddraſs 1 
„At. wich that of hit ſeffor ind 
0 ed. It is no wonder that his fame 
by'this time had reached ths ears of his ſovertigu ort * rp 
Hee: Charles ſbould give directions. that he ſhould draw t 
— upon the dials in Whitehall garden, and give 3 
tion and uſe of them or that king Janis ee erde | 
to print the book the ſame year, 10 There was, —— 
a ſquare ſtone there before of the ſame tine and form, having 
_ five dials upon the upper part, one upon esch of the four 
corners, and one in the middle, which! wis the principal dial, 
being a large hortontal concave; Hefides theſe, there were 
others on ſides, eaſt, weft, northz and fouth; but the 
nes on our author's:dial;-exdept thoſe which: ſhewed the hour 
of the day, were greatly different. And Dr. Wallis tells us, 
that one of theſe was à meridian, in firing whereof great 
care was taken, a large magnetic needle being placed upon it, 
Mewing its variation from that meridian from time to time. 
If the needle was there with that intention by our au- 
thor, it is proof that his experiment at Deptford ad made 
ſo much impreſſion upon him, that he thought t worth while 
to purſuè the diſcoyery of the change in the variation of 
which the world would 8 have r fruits, had 
bis life been continued! gh for N N Reale 
But he was taken off — 10, 26ub/mbibur Inge 
year, I of life for ſueh ſtudĩies. He died at Greſham 
college, and was buried in St. Peter the Por Broad ſtreet, 
without any monument or inſcription ; hut his memory wil 
always be preſerved in the mathematical worid ar an inventor, 
Which entitles him to the honour of being the parent of in- 
ſtrumental arithmetic: | The sth edition ol hie Works Was 
publiſbed by Mr. Leybourn in 10%, tp... 
GUNTHER, à german poet of great genius, bot whoſt 
talents proved his deſtruction. A rival mixed ſome drugs in 
his drink juſt as he was about to be preſentetl to the king of 
Poland. The conſequenee of which was, that. at the moment 
he was preparing to addreſs the monarch in a complimenta 
ſpeech,” he ſtaggered and fell down. His vexation was ſo 
treme chat it cauſed his death at the age of twenty eight. 
Amgng other elegant pieces he wrote An Ode on the Vic- 
tory ot Prince Eugene over the 1 r — g 
be been handled by Rovufſeav. es Po 
GUKTLER {(Nicoras); — Baſle/in 1690 ah diet 
in 1711. He was author of a Greek, German, and French, 
Ne He wrote alſo . Hiſtoria Templariorum, Ori- 
ene ee 8 rer b/ 9 95 the 
ET r tee tablet HA m_ 
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writer has been too | fanciful in hiv eptatgis ind bone. 
times abſurd in bis ideas of m ye 
'GUSMAN-(Lews);'a ſpaniſh {note bs '« Rk 
bandeneita's Catal. Script. Sac. Jeſ.“ us us e 'author of the 
« Hiſtory of the Jefuits in the Indies, ab the froth of their 
Miſſions in Japan, in' fourteen books, in Spaniſh. He was 
. eee s in bis ſociety, and afterwards pro- 
vineial of Seville and Toledo, He died at Madrid in 1666. 
_ GUSSANVIELAN 3 une of ee Hs . 
bliſhed a edition of the works of Gregory the great, 
2 beſt — was edited by the Benediftioes. 7 
_ GUSTAVUS-(Vasa), or more properly Guſtavus Ericſon, 
was the fon of -Eric-V ata, and deſtended from the ancient 
kings of Sweden, His great paſſion was the love of glory, 
and this difficulties and 13 increaſed rather than diminiſh- 
ed. He lived at a time when the greateſt part of tlie wealth of 
5 nn in the hands of the elergy, when every nobleman 
was, in his own territories, a ſobereign; and, laſtly, when 
Steeno was adminiſtrator of the realm. In the war, which 
was originalty proſecuted betwixt the Swedes and Chriftian 
king of Denmark, this ee. having got 9 3 Ho ; 
wer, hint a many years in mat 
2 — ery gf his ee and through innumerable 
— to his native country,, where, for a 2 period, — 
uſed every effort to rouſe his countrymen to reſiſt and repel 
their invaders and victorious enemies. In this, Ae — 
was not ſucceſsful; and Chriſtian of Denmark. having got 
poſſeſſion of Stockholm, and Colmar, exerciſed the crueleſt 
tyranny on all ranks, and in one day put to death ninety- four 
nobles, among whom was the father of Guſtavus. Guftavus 
at length yoo — on the Dalecarlians to throw off the yoke-z 
and, at the head of a reſpectable body of forces, entered the 
provinces of Haffingia,: Geftricia, and fome others. After a 
ſeries of deſperate adventures, temporary ſucceſſes, and fre- 
quent defeats, he recovergd Upſal ; for which diſappointment 
Chriſtian put to death the mother and: fiſter of Guſtayus in 
cruel torments. Having overcome Eaſt Gothland and blockaded 
Stockholm, he convened the States-General, and was them 
offered the title of king. This he refuſed, aud was fatisſſed 
with the regal power and title of adminiſtrator. f ſhort time 
afterwards, a revolution took place in Denmark ; Chriſtian 
was driven from his dominions; and Frederic duke of Hol- 


ſtein, uncle of Chriſtian, was ' made his ſuccefſor. There 


was now nothing to oppoſe Guſtavus; be therefore ſummoned 
the ſtates to meet at filled up the vacancies of the 
ſenate, and was proclaimed king with the uſual forms of elec- 
tion, TENN the ſages: % render the crown. 
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hereditary to the male heirs; and, to make the liſe of Guſtayus. 
yet more remarkable in hiſtory, it was in his reigu that Lu- 


theraniſm was eſtabliſhed as the natural religion of Sweden. 
The latter part of his life was ſpent in cultivating the arts of 
waere and in decorating. his metropolis with noble edifices. 
He died at Stockholm, of a gradual decay, on the th of Sep- 
tember 1560, in the 0th year of his age, and was quietly ſuc- 
ceeded in his throne by his eldeſt fon Evid... W 
-* GUSTAVUS (ApoLeavs), king of Sweden, commonly 
called the Great, a title, which, if great valour, united 
with great wiſdom; great magnanimity with regard to him- 
 Felf, and great conſideration of the wants and infirmities of 
others, have any claim, he ſeems well to have deſerved. He 
was born at Stockholm in 1594. His name Guſtavus he 
inherited from his grandfather Guſtavus Vaſa, and he was 
called Adolphus from his grandmother Adolpha. His edu- 
cation was calculated to form a hero, and ſeems, in all 
reſpects, to have reſembled that beſtowed on Henry the fourth 
of France. He had a great genius, a prodigious memory, 
and a docility and deſire of learning almoſt beyond example. 
Hie aſcended the throne of Sweden in 1611, being then no 
more than fifteen; but the choice he made of miniſters and 
counſellors proved him fully adequate to govern. His valour 
in the field was tried firſt againſt Denmark, Muſcovy, and 
Poland. He made an honourable peace with the two firſt, 
and compelled the laſt to evacuate Livonia. - He then form- 
ed an alliance with, the proteſtants of Germany againſt the 
"emperor, and what is commonly called the league. In two 
years and a half he overran all the countries from the Viſtula 
as far as the Danube and the Rhine. Every thing ſubmitted 
to his power, and all the towns opened to him their gates. In 
1631, he conquered Tilly, the imperial general, before Leip- 


ſic, and a ſecond time at the paſſage of the Lech. lu the fol- 


lowing year, he fought the famous battle in the plains of Lutzen, 
where he unfortunately. fell at the inunature age of thirty- eight. 
Beſides his other noble qualities he loved and cultivated the 
ſciences. He enriched the univerſity of Upſal; he founded 2 
royal academy at Abo, and an univerſity at Dorp in Lixonis. 
Before bis time there were no regular troops in Sweden but ho 

formed and executed the project of having 80, omen con- 
| 7 well armed, diſciplined, and:cloathed.: - This he ac- 

*Zompliſhed without difficulty, on account of the love and 
confidence which his ſubjects without reſerve repoſed in their 
© king. Some hiſtorians have delighted to draw a parallel be- 
tween Guſtavus and the great Scipio, and it is certain that 
- they had many traits of character in common. Scipio at- 
de the: Carthaginians in. their own: dominiphs;. and 
22271 0 2 | | / Guſtavus 
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vantage ie with Guſtavus: for, the Carthaginian power was; 
already debilitated but the emperors bad before never re- 


ceived any check. He died literally, as it is ſaid of him, - 


with the word in his hand, the word of command on has} ' 
tongue, and vidory in his imaginations His lite has been, - 
well written by our countryman Harte; and he appears in 
all reſpects to have deſerved the high and numerous en- 
comiums which writers of all countries have heaped upon his 
memory. Some have ſuſpected this exalted; character to 
have loſt ras life from the intrigues of cardinal. Richelieu 
others from Lawemburgh, one of his generals, whom Fer- 
dinand the emperor! is ſaid to have corrupted. He left an 
only daughter, hom he had by the princeſs, Mary of Bran- 
denburg, and who ſucceeded her father at the age of five., 
This princeſs was the celebrated Chriſtina queen of Sweden. 
UT HRIE (WTIAN), was born at Breichen, in 
Anizvathire, ved and educated in King's college, Aberdeen z 
where he took his degrees, and removed to London in con- 


ſequence of a love- affair, which created ſome. difturhauce:in 


his family. As his fortune was ſmall, he was obſiged to 
write for the bookſellers, and compiled the *; Hiſtory: of 


England,“ in three volumes, folio, a work of 9 | 


merit, but not generally known. He afterwards” ſuffered-his 


name to be prefixed to a2. Hidtory of Scotland, in, ten ve 


lumes ; to an Univerſal Hiſtory, in twelve volumes, and 
to 4 — — in quartd. His laſt and moſt eſteemed 
work is his phical Grammar,“ in vo. and 4% 


He died in 90 — rv He vas in the commiſſion of the 


ot the edunty of Middleſex, but never acted . 
--GUTTEMBERG: (Jonx), one of, thoſe; who diſputes | 


| wits Fauſt, Scheffer, and others, the invention of the. art -- 


printing! He was: of a,noble- family ; and there is very good 
evidenee for the aſſortion that, if he: did: not abſolutely invent 
the art, he was the firſt! who!) [conceived the idea of regular 


printing a book. To enter into the arguments for or againſt - N 


his: claims, would be to compoſe à diſſettation, on printing: 
Bowyer afſirms, that the +reakyinventor- of, printing was lau: 
rentius of Haerlem. The types of Laurentius, ht. affirms, 
were ſtolen from him by an eder hrotbex , of Guttemberg. 
This man entered Amo: a 3 Faust. and they 
were afterwards joined Guttenberg than 
— was who 3 metal types Which 
in tlie catlieſt edition, aſ the bibles. Guttemberg had 

endeavoured but without ſueceſa, to introduce priming jare 

Straſburg, before he joined bis brother d Fa 
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| and the circumſt of his claims, Which are 
more or leſs valid, certainly quſtifies his having a. place here. 
GUY (Tuns), ] of Guy's haſpital, was the 
fow of Thomas Guy, lighterman audi coal-dealer in Horſdley- 
down, Southwark. He was put apprentice, in 2600, to a 
| bookſeller, in the porch of Mercers chapel, and ſet up ttado 
with a ſtock of about acol. in the houſe that forma the angle 
between” Cornhill and Lombard - ſtroet. The Engliſh Bibles 
being at that zime very badly, printed, Mr. Guy engaged 
with others in a ſcheme for printing them in Holland, end 
importing them ; but, this being'p put a ſtop to. he contrafted 
with the uni of Oxford for their privilege: of printing 
them, and carried on à great'bible-trade: for many years to 
eonſiderable eee. I hus he began to accumulate money, 
and his gains reſted in his hands; ſor, 1 man and 
; penut ious, his expences were nent to no His 
eu v Poon heather op wins wemgn moe 0 OR 
cloth than an old newſpaper; he was alſo as little niet in re- 
gard to his apparel. The bulk of his fortune, however, was 
e 3 ſeamen's tickets during queen ànne's 
-ſea-ſtock in the memorable year 19720. 
To } what great events ſpring {rom trivial 'cauſes, it 
may be obſerved, that the public are indebhted to a maſt 
ing incident for the greateſt part of his immenſe fortune 
being applied to charitable uſes. Guy had à maid-ſervant, 
whom he agreed to marry; and, preparatory to his nuptials, 
he had ordered the pavement before his door to be ſo 
far as to a particular ſtone which be marked. The waid, 
while her maſter was out, innocently on the paviours 
at work, ſaw a broken place they had not and men- 
tioned it to them ; but they told her that Mr. Guy had directed 
them not to go ſo far. Well,“ ſays ſhe, „ do you mend 
it: tell him I bade you, and I knom he will not be angry. It 
happened, however, that the poor girl preſumed too much on 
ber influence over her wary lover, with whom the charge of a 
few ſhillings — turned the ſcale entirely againſt her: 
0 for, Guy, enraged te find his orders exceeded, renounced the 
matrimonial ſcheme, and built hoſpitals in his old age. 
2 2 he built and furniſhed three. wards on the nook 
the outer court of St. Thomas's hoſpital in South- 
wark:; and gave 2001, to à annually for eleven years preceding 
the erectiou of his on hoſpital. Some time before his death, 
be erected the — gate, with. the large houſeFon each 
fide, at the of about 30001. He was e 
years of 2g he formed the d 22 
bogs 5 ie Thomas's wy oy 
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it” Be eroded an elms-houſe; with a lihrary at Tamworthy 


in Staffordſhire, (the place of his mother's nativity, and 
which he repreſented in parliament,) for fourteen poor men 
and women; and for their penſions, as well as for the putting 
out of poor children apprentices, bequeathed' 12 5l. a. year: | 
To Chriſt's hoſpital he 1 for ever; and the 
reſidue of his eſtate, amounting to about 80, oool. among thoſe 
who could prove themſelves in any degree related to him. 
. He died December 17, 1724, in the 81ſt year of his age, 
after having dedicated to charitable purpoſes more money than 
any one private man upon record in this kingdom. 
U, a monk of Arezzo, famous ſor inventing muſic in 
ſeveral parts. Guy. being a born a muſician, found out, by 
the powers of reflection, that, by obſerving certain proportions, 
feveral different voices: might be made to ſing together, and 
form à deligimfal harmony. He invented che times of the gamut 
and the fix famous ſyllables, ut re mi fa ſol la. He lived about 
the year 16267 and his invention was t6ceived with unbound- 
ed à ; for by means of it a child might learn in a few 
months what would have employed/a man for many years. 
GUYARD (DZ Ben vittis); a poor french author of 


great merit, D eheountered a fate ſimilar to that of Otway 
and Chatterton, and died in priſon at the age of ſeventy- three. 
He wrote the © Hiſtories of Bertrand, Dugueſclin,” and in par- 
ticulat of the Chevalier Bavard. He died in 1766. 
GUYET een wh 8 were e e e . 42 
mT flmily at Anger : 1875 The circumſtance of his 
e de — be known only by his heirs; for, he 
never would tell in what year. he was born, but concealed his 
age with us much folicitude as an ancient virgin who pro- 
poſes to be married: though, indeed, it is ſaid be had hardly 
a confidant in afiy other thing. He loſt his father and mo- 
ther when a child and the ſmall eſtate they left him came al - 
\=nht dee ill management of his guardians. Ne- 


vertheleſs, he ied hirnſelf intenſely to books; and, being of 
opinion that Paris would enable him to perfect his judge 
ment and knowledge by the convetſation of learned men, he 
took à journey thither in 1599. The acqusintande he foot 
got with che ſons of Qlaudius du Puy proved very advanta- 
6 him}; for, the moſt learned perſons in Paris frequent - 
y viſited theſe' brothers, and many of them met every day 
in the hot ef Thbanus; where Meſſ. du Puy received com- 
pany. * Aﬀer the death of that/ptefident; they held thoſe con- 
tenees in the" ſame" place; and Guyet conttantiy made one. 


He went is Nonne in iG, and applied bimfelf to ie iin 
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tongue with ſuch ſucceſs that he could make good italian 
verſes; He was much eſteemed by cardinal du Perron and 
ſeverul great perſonages. He returned to Paris by the way 
of Germany, and was taken into the houſe of the duke d Eper- 
non, to teach the abbot de Granſelve, Who Was made cardinal 
de la Valette in 1021. Being thoroughly ſxilled in greek and 
latin authots, he picked out of them what was moſt proper for 
his pupil; and explained it to him, not like a pedant, hut with a 
view to the uſe which à man, deſigned for yreat employments 
would make of it. His noble pupil conceived ſo great an 
eſteem for him, that he always entruſted him vvith his moſt 
important affairs. He took him with him to Rome, and 
procured him a good benefice; but Guyet, being returned to 
Paris, choſe to live a private life rather than in the houſe of 
the cardinal, and piiched upon Burgundy- college to make his 
abode in. Here he ſpent the remainder. of his life, minding 
nothing but his ſtudies: and applied himſelf chiefly to a work, 
wherein he pretended to ſhew, that the latin tongue was de- 
rived from the greek, and that all the primitive words of the 
latter conſiſted only of one ſyllable. His work came to no- 
thing; for, they found, after his death, only à vaſt, compila- 
tion of greek and latin words, without any order or cohe- 
rence, and without any preface to explain his ꝓroject. But 
the reading of the ancient authors was his main buſineſs :. for, 
as to the moderns, he -meddled with nothing but, hiſtories and 
voyages. Ihe margins of his ctaffics were full of notes, many 
of which have heen -publiſhed.. Thoſe upon Heſiod were im- 
parted to Grevius, who inſerted them in his edition of that 
author, 166). The moſt -complete thing that Mas found 
among his papers was his notes upon Terence; ànd there - 
fore they were ſent · to Bocclerus, and aſterwards printed. He 
took liberties as à eritic: for he tejected as ſuppoſititious 
all ſuch verſes as - ſeemed to him not to ſavour of the authot's 
genius. Thus he truck! out many verſes of Virgil; diſcarded 
the firſt ode in Horact; and would not admit the ſeret hiſtory 
of Proeopivs:s/ Notwithſtanding the holdneſs of his oriticiſms, 
and his free manner of ſpeaking in convetſation, he was aſraid 
of the public; and dreaded Sal maſius in particular, ho 
tbrestened to write à hook againſt him, if be publiſhed his 
choughts about fomespaſlages in ancient authors, He was ſo 
had printed nothing: and was contented with the praiſes others 
beſtowed upon him. ke is ſaid to have heen a, fingere a1 
honeſt man. He was cut for the ſlone inn g; sbatigg which, 
his long life was hardly attended: with auysillneſp. . He died 0 
x catarrh, aſter three days alineſs, in the, achso ame du 
Puy and Menage his countryman, April -a, 8 Age 
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His life is written in latin, wur great judgement and politen b 
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by Mar. Portneryi/a- ſenator of Ratiſbon, who took the ſop- 


poſititious name of Appin Sedna Rhetus; and is pre- 
fixed to his notes upon Terence, printed with thoſe of Boetle-. 
rus, at Straſburg, in 1657. 11 5 IE el n 5247 Ferien 12 
- .GUYON. (Jonanna:Mary Bouvizxs de la Mork). 
a french lady, memorable for her writings and for her ſuf- 
ferings ih the cauſe of quietiſm, was deſcended from a noble 
family, and born at Montargis, in 1648. She diſcovered: an 
anxiety to take the veil at a very premature age; but with this 
her friends refuſed to comply, and obliged her to marry a gen- 
tleman to whom. they: had betrothed her. At the early age of 
twenty-eight ſhe was a widow; when giving up the care of 
her children to their other relations, ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
in and made many converts to what is called quietiſm. The 
author af this was Michael de Molinos, a ſpaniſh prieſt, 
who reſided at Rome. Madam Guyon was doubtleſs emi- 
nent for goodneſs of hearts but ſhe was as certainly of an 
inconſtant and unſettled temper, and ſubje& to be drawn 
away by the ſeduction of a warm and unbridled fancey. She 
was confined for ſome months by order of the king. She 
was, however, defended. by Fenelon, who. adopted many of her 
tenets, and who obtained ber releaſe. Boſſuet, who was 
jealous of Fenelon, obtained the condemnation of what he 
had written on this ſubject; and Madame Guyon, who was 
involved with Fenelon, was again impriſoned. Her latter 
days were conſumed in myſtical reveries, covering not only 
her books and papers; but her furniture, walls, and cielings, 
with the wanderings of her ſpiritual fancies. Her verſes were 
collected and publiſhed after her death, in ſive volumes, and 
were called “ Canticles Spirituels.” Her other publications 
were Le moyen court et très facile de faire oraiſons, et le Can» 
tique des Cantiques de Solomon, interpret ſelon le ſens myſti- 
que ;” buttheſe laſt were condemned by the archbiſhep of Paris. 
_ GUYON .(Cpavpe), / 4 french hiſtorian, who died at 
Paris in 1991. Although he did not ſatisſy the faſtidious taſte: 
of Voltaire, he is an intereſting and uſeful writer. He pub- 
liſhed a “ Continvation of Echard s Roman Hiſtory,” The 
Hiſtory of Empires and Republics,” of which it is ſaid, that, 
if compared with Rollin's, it is leſs agreeable and elegant: but 


from which it is certain that Guyondrew bis materials from the _ 


original ſources of the ancients ;. whilſt, on the contrary, Rollin 

has often copied the moderns. Guyon alſo wrote the “ Hiſ- 

| "uy of the Amazons; a © Hiſtory of the Indies;“ and an 
Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” a very ſucceſsful performance. 
GWYNN (ELszaxoR), better perhaps known by the fa- 

miliar name of Nell, was, at firſt letting out in the worlal, 

a plebriam of the loweſt rank, 75 ſold oranges at the n Np 
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Same affirm that ſhe was horn in = night-collary' certain it ĩs, 
chat ſhe rambled from tavern to tavern, entertaining the com- 
_ pany with her ſongs. As early ad the year 566%, ſhe was ad- 
mitied in the theatre-royal, and was miftteſs to Hart, to Lacy, 
and to Buckhurſt, She became eminent in her profeſhon as 
an aQreſs, and performed the moſt ſpirited parts with admirable 
addreſs. The pert prattle of the orange-weneh by degrees re- 
fined into = wit, which pleaſed our Charles the f - She 
ingratiated herſelf into her ſovereign's affeQtion, in which ſhe 
retained a place to the. time of her death. Dryden was very 
partial to her,, and greatly aſfiſtod her in hey riſe at the theatre; | 
in return, when poſſeſſed of the power, ſhe diſtinguiſhed che 
poet by particular marks of gratitude. Many benevolent ac- 
tions are recorded of het; and perhaps ſhe was the onle one 
of the king's miſtreſſes who was never guilty of any infideli 
towards him. It is ludicrous, perhaps, but it is nevertheleſs 
true, that Madam Gwynne (ſor ſo ſhe coo tree, called) 
iqued herſelf on her attaehment to the church of England. 
Sh was low in ſtature, and careleſs of her dreſs; but her 
pictures repreſent her as handſome. She died in 1667). 
GWYNNE (Marruzw), a famous phyſieian in his 
time, was born in London, and deſcended from an ancient 
welch family. He was educated at Oxford, of which he af- 
terwards became perpetual fellow. He firſt practiſed phyſic in 
and about Oxford, and in 1593 was created doctor. In 1595, 
| by leave of the college, he attended Sir Henry Unton, am- 
bafſador from queen Elisabeth to the french court, in quality 
of his phyſician. The date of his death, ſuppoſes him to 
have died after 1639, becauſe his name was ſtill in the edition 
of the Pharmacopoeia,” printed in that year; but Dr. 
Aikin has made it appear that the Pharmacopceia®” of 1618 
was many times reprinted by the bookſellers without changing 
the * of __ calle — 5 Of his miſcellaneous 17 
te latin ones do not very high in eſtimation, the ſty 
peing formed upon a wrong talts. MDA No ene 
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 HABAKKUR, we eighth of the leſs prophets, whom, 
ſome affirm to. have been a native of Belthtaker, and of. the, 
tribe of Simeon. Some ſuppoſe him to. haye lived in ther 
reign of Manaffeth, others in that of Joſiah, and ſome have, 
even placed him ſo late as Zedekiah; it is, however, maſt 
probable” that lie prophefied under Jehoiakim, who reigned 
A. M. 3395... Habakvk is faid, as well as Jeremiah, to have 
choſen id retain amidſt the {ad ſcenes of a deſerted and de- 
ſolate land rather tham follow his countrymen into captivity. 
The ſtyle of this pfophet's book is poetical, and the con- 
cluſion is eminently beautiful; he is imitated: by ſucceeding 
prophets, and is cited as an inſpired. perſon by the evangeliſts. 
HABERT (HNA Lovis), a member 4 the French Aca- 
demy, deſerves a place in this work as having been the friend 
of Gaſſendi, and, by his kindneſs to that philoſopher, proving. 
which is often the caſe, that a friend may be better than a pas 
tron. He publiſhed the works of Gaſſendi, with an elegant latin 
preface; He alſo wrote ſome epigrams and other pieces of 
poetry, and is repreſented to have · been a man omnis doctrinas 
& ſublimioris & humanioris amantiſſimus. He died in 1679. 
 HABICOT. (N1coL as), an eminent ſurgeon, who nog 
only obtained confiderable reputation by his profeſſional ſkill. 
but alſo by his Treatiſe on the Plague. He was born 


© 


at Bonny, in Gatinois, and died in 1624. 1 
HABINGTON (Wittian), an engliſn poet and hiſto« 
rian, was deſcended from an ancient family. e at Hend- 
lip, in Worceſterſhire, 1605, He received his education at 
St. Omer's and Paris, where he was earneſtly preſſed to take 
the habit of a jeſuit; but, this ſort of life not ſuiting with his 
genius, he excuſed himſelf, and left them. Aſter his retas 
from Paris he was inſtructed in hiſtory and other aj 
polite literature, and became, ſays Wood, a very accompliſhed 
gentleman. He died Nov. 39, 1654, leaving bebind him, 1. 
„Poems,“ 1635, in 8yo. ad edit, under the title, of + Caſtara. 
2. © The Queen of Arragon,” a tragi comedy. 3. . Qbſerva« 
tions on Hiltory, 1641,” 8vo.. 4. Hiſtory of Edward IV. 
King of England, 360,” folio, les, ſpeaking of Edward 
the Ii Teign, Rat, that Habington . has. given us-as 
fair a draught of it as the ching would bear; at leaſt, he has * 
copied this king's picture as agrecably as could be oxpetted 
from one ſtanding at ſo great a, diſtance from.the-original.” 
Our author, during the civil war, is ſaid by Wood to har run 
with the times, and not to baye been unknown to Oliver- 
VVV | Cromwell; 
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Cromwell; but there is no account of his being raiſed to any 
preferment during the protectox's government. 
HHACKET (WaitLtam), an engliſh fanatic in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was at firſt a gentleman's ſervant, and afterwards 
married a om widow, your be ſoon. rpg by his extra- 
vn He was enormouſly vicious; being not only ad- 
Red t to * ng not only 
bark 


wine and women, but even to robbing upon the 
way. He had never ſtudied, but had a great memory, 
which he abuſed in repeating the ſermons e over 
his cups. At length he ſet up fer a prophet, and declared, 
that England' ſhould feel the ſcourges of famine, peſtilence, 
and war, unleſs it eſtabliſhed the confiſtorial diſcipline; and 
that for the future there ſhould be nd more popes. He began 
to propheſy at York and Lincoln, where, for his boldneſs, he 
was publicly whipped and condemned 'to be baniſhed. The 
people believed, nevertheleſs, that he had the extraordinary giſt 
of the Holy Spirit; and be was fo confident of his own favour 
with heaven as to affirm, that, if all England ſhould pray for 
rain, and he ſhould pray for the contrary, it would not rain. 
Coppinger and Arthington, two perſons of learning, joined 
with him: the firſt by the title of The Prophet of Mercy,” 
the ſecond by the title of The Prophet of Judgement.” 
Theſe two viſionaries pretended an extraordinary miſſion, and 
gave out, that Hacket was the ſole monarch of Europe: and 
that, next to Jeſus Chriſt, none upon earth had greater power 
than he. They aſterwards went farther, and equalled him in 
all things to Jeſus Chriſt, without being oppoſed by Hacket, 
who uſed to ſay in his prayers, * Father, I know thou loveſt 
me equally with thyſelf.” As they proteſted a moſt unreſerved 
obedience to him, he ordered them to go and proclaim, through 
all the ftreets of London, that Jeſus Chriſt was come to pe 
the world, and lodged in ſuch an inn; and that nobody could 
put him to death. They did ſo; and, drawing together a 
vaſt concourſe of le, diſcourſed of the important miſſion 
of Willam Hacket, ey returned to him; and, When they 
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- The blaſphemies he uttered in his prayer upon the {caf- 
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nition; "BOT aun, . ee 
thoſe, who wo attentively contemplate „ ; 
...HACKET..(Joun),. biſhop of . Lichfield and, Coven; ' ll 


was deſcended from an N 3 and born in London, | 
September 1, 1 gung ing 9 
Co fo Look PH FOO 12 =_ 
nity-college, in Cambridge... His e parts and learn 1 
ing recommended bim do particular notice WW that, after, 

. taking the proper degrees, he was choſen low of his 
and became a tutor of great repute. One month in the lng 
vacation, retiring wich his pupil, afterwards lord Byron, ant « Þ} 
Nottin hamſhire, he there com r comedy, intitule 1 
« Loyala,”, which was te ice ated before James I. and prin | 
in 1648, He took orders, in 1648, and had fingular des 
ſhewn him by biſhop, Andrews and ſevetal great men, 
above all, others, he was regarded by Dr. 2 Sor j 
Weſtminſter. and biſhop of. os a who, be I 
lord-keeper of the 5 ſeal in 1621, N et 1 = 
chaplain, and erer Joy ed and eſteemed him: e 2 5 
his chaplains. In 16a il aps js was made chaplain, to] | 
and alſo a prebendaty of Lincoln; and the 55 follo owiag up — 

the lord - Keepers rec recommendation, rector of St. A ndrew's, 
Holborn, in London. His patron alſo 3 him the 
ſame year the tectory of. Cheam, in Surrey; telling him, 1 | 
he intended Holborn for wealth, and Cheam for health. 

In 102, he was. named by the king h mſelf, to 65: bu an 
ambaſſador into Germany yet, was diſſuaded from the jour- 
ney; by being told, that, on account of his ſevere treatment of 
the jeſuits in his Loyola,“ he would never be able to go 
ſafe, though in an ambatiador's train. In 1628, he com- 
menced H. D. and, in 163, was made atchdencon of Bed- 
ford. His church of St. Andrew being old :and_. decayed, he 
undertaok to rebuild it. þ> end fer that manpe ſe got t er a great 
— 2 7 * in ſtock and 1 ; 55 but, upon the 

EE the civil war, this was 2 dee pe 8 


the. 6 1 an 
ap 1 RE 0 ne. 
March. 1642, he:waw ĩ˙ a, refdentiary's. place.in Sr 
Paul's Laden; but, the.troubles; coming ap, he had .no ear 
joymenzipf it, not of his, tectory gf St. Anden 
ſome gf; ee ere e A 
an ne cel 8 
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was in vam to make any defence; ind Adelled im to reiite to 
Cheam, where he would endeavour to 4 his being mo- 
keſted. Ke was r Efer' ary, wh 
matching that way took him priſoner with them ; but 
he was fooh after diſmiffed, and from — de lay Hid in bis 
retirement at Cheat, where we hear no moe of him, 
that, in 1548-9, he attended in his laſt moments Herty Rich, 
earl of Holland, who war behended for attempting the relief of 
Colchefter. "7 
After the reſtoration of: Chirles Il. ve recovertd: all his 
preferments, and was offered the biſhoprie- of Glouceſter, 
= he refuſed; but he accepted ſhortly aſter hat of Litch- 
and Coventry, and was conſecrated ber 22, 1661. 
| ing following he repaired to Litchfield, where, find- 
—— cathedral almoſt batteredꝭ to the ground, he ſet up in 
eight years a complete church again, berter than ever it was 
before; at the expence of 20,0c0l. of which he had 10601]. 
from the dean and chapter: and the reſt was of his own 
charge, and procut ing from benefactors. He laid out 2 
wpon à prebendal houſe, which be was forced to Ne in, bis 
patices zt Litchfield and Eccleſhall baving been demoliſhed 
during the civil war. He added to Tri „in Cam- 
bridge, a building called Biſhop's hoſtel, pr Wo coft him T2001, 
ordering that the rents of the chambers ſhould be laid out in 
books for the college-library. Befides theſe acts of munificence, 
he left ſeveral benefactions by will; as Fol. to Clare-hall, zol. 
to St. John's college, and all bis books, which coſt him about 
rel. to the univerſity library. He died at Lichfield; Oc- 
tober 21, 1670, and was buried in the cathedral; under a 
"Handſome tomb, erected by his eldeſt ſon. Sir Andrew*Hacket, 
a maſter in chancery; for he was twice married, abd, had ſe- 
. children by both . 2 p 
- publiſhed only the com * Loyola”: ROTOR 
tioned; and A Sermon preached before the Ki Mareh 22, 
wes: but, after liis dereaſe, A Century of Sermons 
on ſeveral remarkable SubjeAs" was oubliſhed by homas 
ume, D. D. in 1675, folio; end, in 1693, * The Life of 
Archblihoy Williams,” we go? of A an a improved ab . 
went wWas publiſhed in 1700, Byo 
; —.— to have written the life of 1 I. and for yo — ä 
the lordkreper Wilhams had given him Camden's MS, 
notes or anhals of that King's reign; bur; theſe' being loſt in 
the confuſion of the times, he was diſabled from doing it 
He was à man of great acuteneſs, and applied hitiiſelf to al 
parts of learning, K could never make Bfautelk miſter of the 
| languages. He was deeply verſed in ee 
28 0 what "9 * 


barous terms, more fit, he would | +405 incantatjon than 
divinity, '* Hei. was: a man of exem ary cot 1 my 


markable for. virtue. and piety. as for parts and, | 3 2371 
HACK WAN eee 17525 
a great praficient. in the oriental languages, and the firſt pro X 
at A'torfs. He wrote a number of books, on theolo ical 
which are much eſteemed. in Germany. He died in 16 * 
2 (818 y oder 1 „Was 2 gallant ſea-o in 
the time of James the. ſecond, hough. a > profeſiant, he was 
alike the 888 of 5 NN and of James. He died in 17 
HAINES Dr. road ER), an 3 ſcholar, = 
t rel the learned languages in ngland, way « — 
ended from a good family in; Buckinghamſhire, and 
in 1516. He was / educated. at Eton-ſchool, and then; 
elected ta King's college in Cambridge; where he greatly dif- 
tinguiſhed lamſelt by b his. parts and learning, and * 
by writing latin in a ſine Ciceronian filo. He ſtudied. 
the civil law, of which he became r; and read public 
lectures in it. In 1550, he was made profeſſor of it; be was. 
alſo tor ſome time profeſſor of rhetoric, and orator of the uni- 
verſity. During king Edward's reign, he was one of the moſt - 
illuſ tious promoters of the reformation z and e upon 
the deprivation of Gardiner, was 11 * a. 5 roper Þ 
ſucceed him in the maſterſhip of Trmity palm 
1552, through the earneſt . of Fray court, - 
though not according ta the ſtatutes, he was. choſen 
preſident of Magdalen college in Qxford.;; but, October e 
upon the acceſſion of queen 1 he quitted ma. eſident s 
place for fear of being expe . fle worſe Faſed, at 
Gardiner 's viſitation. of 3 rr 8 is ſupp 98 bo 
have lain eoncealed in England all this reign; but, . +. 
ceſion of Elizabeth, was ordered by the. privy. cauncil to te- 
pair to her majeſty at Hatficld in Hetefardſhire, and ſoon after 
conſtituted. by ber one of the maſters of the court of 8 % 
Biſhop Parker alſo. made him judge of his. FOOT FAar, 3 
In the royal viſitation of 5 5 K ok Cambridge, per- 
formed in gn beginning of Elizabeth's. rei he was one 199 
her majeſty's. commiſſioners, as appears by the ſpeech he then 
made, — among his works. In 1856, he was. one of. 
the three. ſept to Bruges. ta reſtare-commerce between 
England and the Netherlands upon ancient terms, He died. 
Jan. 187%, andy ge way way, rn a Cheb urch, London, He 
was engaged, w. Lab l ew, . 
dane up that LE de ical law, publiſt 5 . Fe 
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3571, by the learned Jahn Fox, udet ug, une e Rege. 

c "He" publiied/in 
1653. a letter, or anſwer to an epiſtle, direRed to queen Eli- 
_zZabeth, by Jerom Oforio, biſhop of Silva in Portugal, and in- 
tituled, *Admonitio ad Elizabetham reginamAtiglie ;” wherein 
the Engliſh nition, and ro ers Hs of the church, were 
tfacated in a falſe, abuſive, and ſcurtilous, manner His other 
works were collected and publiſhed in 1567; Atto“ under the 
titſe of * Lucybrationes.” This collection contains ten la- 
tin orations; fourteen letters, beſides the above mentioned to 
Oſotio; and alſo poems. Many of our writers ſpeak in high 
terms of Haddon, and not without reaſon”; for, through every 
art of his writings, his piety appears equal to his learning 
HADRIAN VT. Pope of Rome, was born at Utrecht, 1459; 
His father, whoſe name was Florent Boyens, Was in a low 
condition of life; ſome ſay a barge-maker, others a brewer, 
and others a weaver. Be this at it will, he was certainly ſo 
pe that his ſon Hadrian, who, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, took the ſurname of Florent, being deſirous of a 

learned education, was forced to beg a place in the Pope's col- 
lege at Louvain, where poor ſcholars are brought up gratis. 
| We are told, that he uſed to read at night by the light of the 
lamps that were hung up in the churches, or the corners of 
 Rreets; which may ferve as a proof both of his poverty and 
his ſtudious temper. As he had a genius for learning, he 
made great progreſs in all kinds of ſciences, and became in a 
few years an able divine. The princeſs Margaret, daughter 
of. Maximilian the emperor, being informed of his learning 
und piety, (for, his manners were alſo exemplary,) gave him a 
cure in Holland, and furniſhed him with all neceſſary charges 
to take his degree of D. D. which he did at Louvain in 1491. 
A little after he was made canon of St. Peter and divinity-pro- 
feflor in the ſame city: and afterwards dean of St. Peter, and 
vice-chaneellor of the _ uniyerfity. Being now in good cir- 
cumſtances, and willing to teſtify his gratitude to the univer- 
ity which had raiſed him, he built a college at Louvain; of his 
own name, to receive poor ſchokrs. His reputation ir little 
time gained him many behefices, as the deanery of Antwerp, 
the treaſyry of the chapter of St. Mary the Greater at Utrecht, 
and the provoſtſhip of our Saviour in the fame cit. 
In 1507, he was removed from a collegiate fiſe to court; 
for, the emperor Maximilian, wanting à preceptor for his 
grandſon the archduke Charles, then about ſevem Tears old, 
thought he could not find 'a fitter perſon for that Place than 
Dr. Hadrian Florent. The young prince mac o great 
Progreſs in latin under him; and it is fad uad rue 
6 V5 2 Hie vres 
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Chievres'was dhe cauſe of it; who; defiring to have” the 'fole— & 
poſſeſſiom of his pupil, and all the glory of his progreſs, cul- 1 
tivatec his inelſination and bias, which lay for politics and | 
arms, and made him quite indifferent about his improvement .- 
by the leſſons of the Ya profeſſor. Hadrian, not abe ! | 


to-ſtand/it gut againſt Chievres, contented himſelf with fore- 
warning his young ſcholar, that he would repent of bis ne- 
gligence hereafter. He did ſo; and Jovius ſpeaks of itas a thing 

that happened in his preſence, how, upon hearing Nen | 
made to him in latin, aſter he was emperor, and not under- 
ſtanding it, he eried out with a ſigh, Hadrian told me how 

it would be. However, the preceptor had as noble recom- 
pences for his pains, how mneffecdua ſoever they might prove 

to his pupil, as any man of that employ ever had; for, it wass 
Charles Vis intereſt which raiſed him to the papa . 

Maximilian was ſo: pleaſed with the ſervice of Hadrian; 

that he ſent him ambaſſador to Ferdinand of Spain, whoſe 
daughter he had married, to obtain the favour of that prince 

for the archduke Charles; and, it is ſaid, he managed thing 
with much greater addreſs than could be expected from a man 

who had ſo long breathed the air of an univerſity. Ferdinand 
honoured! Hadrian with the biſhopric of Tortoſa; who ſtill 
continued ambaſſador, and diſcharged all the functions of that 
office, till the death of Ferdinand. Charles, then becoming 
heir of his dominions, left the biſhop of Tortoſa in Spain, 
that he might have part of the government with Nimenes 
cardinal of Toledo. He was ſoon after made a cardinal by 
_ X. at the recommendation of e cn in eee 5 
made by that Pope, July 1517. Charles, going into Spain 

after Xinenes was * 3 ſo leaſed. with — b 
gotiations af Hadrian, that, when he went to receive the im- 
pew crown, he appointed bim governor of Spain in his 

The holy fee becoming vacant by the death of Leo X. car- 

dinal Julius de Medicis, who had a powerful faction in the 
conclave, not being able to carry it tor himſelf, agreed at laſt 
with the other cardinals to give their votes for the cardinal of 
Tortoſa, Who was abſent; judging him fit to be raiſed to tbe 
papacy, as one learned in theological matters to oppoſe Luther, 
and, in political, to quiet the troubles of Italy. Thbeſe two _ 
qualifications, rarely to be found inthe ſame man, met to“ 8 
gether in Hadrian; who had given proofs of the one by bis _ | 
lectures and writings, and of the other by his government ß 
Spain. He ee. the news of his election at Victoria in 


Biſcay, and. aſſumed che next day the pontifieal babit, in tte 
preſence of ſome biſhops, whom he aſſembled in haſte, Wi“ 
out waiting for- ie legates, whom the ſacted college * 8 


tliro Barcelona, and thence to Terragon, he embarked 
tor Italy; where arriving, he made his entry at Rome in 
Auguſt, and was crowned the next day by the name of 
Hadrian VI. TT e ieee 2 G TSTA GS 15+ 
Hadrian found no little buſineſs at his arrival. Italy was 
in a combuſtion, by reaſon of a war between the emperor and 
the king of France. The holy ſee was at variance with the 
_ dukes. of Ferrara and Urbin. The city of Nome afflicted 
with fickneſs: Rimini newly ſeized: by the houſe of Mala- 
teſta: the cardinals divided, and defying one - another: the 
Iſle of Rhodes beſieged by the Turks: the trenſury exhauſted: 
the goods of the church engaged his | the 
whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate fallen into diſorder through an anar- 
chy of eight months: and, what affected him the moſt, the 
rmation by Luther, which gamed ground, and grew 
ſtronger every day in Germany. He applied himſelf as faſt as 
he could to remedy theſe diſorders, but the ſhortneſs of his 
pontificate permitted him to do but little; for he died Octobet 
24, 1523, in his 64th year, without being able to- make any 
great progreſs in removing the evils which diſturbed the ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate, within or without. He had very little ſatiſ- 
faction in his triple crown, as we may learn from the in- 
ſcription: he ordered to be engraved upon his tomb: Adri - 
anus VI. hic ſitus eſt, qui nihil ſibi infelicius in vita duxit, 
quam quod imperaret; that is, Here lies Hadrian VI. who 
eſteemed no mufortune, which happened to him in life, ſo 
great as that of being called to govern? “ 
It has been thought ſtrange, that a Pope, who owed his ad- 
vancement to his learning, and who was himſelf an author, 
ſhould give ſo little countenance to men of letters. One of 
the things which made him decried by the Italians! was his 
lighting of poetry and delicacy of flyle: two accompliſhments, 
by which many under Leo X. had made their fortunes, and 
upon which they bad valued themſelves principally in that 
country for fifty or ſixty years. He was ſo little diſpoſed to 
favour poets, that one of the reaſons, ſovius gives for ex- 
periencing his kindneſs, was, becauſe he had not joined 
etry to the ſtudy of the liberal arts. The paganiim which 
the pœets ſcattered in their works contributed. it ſeems, not a 
little to this pope's coldneſs for them; for he did not under- 
ſtand raillery in this point, nor could be be prevailed on to be 
complaiſant in theſe matters. He was no admirer either of 
fine painting or of antique ſtatues ;- ſo that, when Vianeſius, 
the AAbaffador from Bologna, was commending the ſtatue of 
Laocoan; which 
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1 ee he. was buried: —— 
5 ea 
HAQUENIER ( Jonx), . born in Bug 
of. great facetiouſneſs and conviyial org, 
were mat ny light pieces of poetry, and died in 1738. 
(Simon F REDERIC),' a young man of a 
ities. - At the age of ten years' he knew. quiny 
languages, and at twenty-four was profeſſor of hiſtory! at 


* 


Holmſtadt. He was made hiſtoriographer to the king of 


Great Britain, at Hanover; but died in 1929, at the early ave 
of thirty-ſeven. He wrote a Hiſtory ef the Empire,“ and a 
work pe; „Collect io Monumentorum. veterum etrecen- 
tiorum feen 2 vols. 8 %. 

HAILLAN' (BerNarp DE Gin ary, oo of), a bench 
hiſtorian, of an ancient family, was born at Bordeaux about 
1535. He went to court at twenty years of age, and ſet up 


early for an author. His 'firſt appeatance in the; republic of 


lettets was in the quality of a poet and tranſlator. In 1559, 


he publiſhed a poem, intituled, The Union of the Princes, 


by ths Marriages of Phihp King of Spain and the Lady Eliza - 
beth of F —_ and of Philbert — — Savoy, 
and the Lady Margaret of France? and another intituled, 


The Tomb of the moſt Chriſtian King Henry 11.“ In 


1560 he puhliſbed an abridged tranſlation of““ 1 ully's Offices,” 
and of ius's Roman Hiſtory:“ and, in 1868, of 
The Life of Emilius Probus, He -apphied hic ſeſf after. 
wards to the writing of hiſtory, andſdcceeded'fo well, that, by 
his firſt performances. of this nature, he obtained of Charles 
a the title of biſtoriographer of France 1554. He had 
ubliſhed the year before at Paris a book intituled, . Of the 
d S of the Affairs of France; whith was reckon- 
ed very curiads;:and was oſten reprinted; He augmented it 
in ſeveral ſuccefſive: editions, and dedicated it to Henry IV. 
in 1694: the beſt editions of it are thoſe of Paris 1609 and 
163 3% in BVO He bad publiſhed alſo the tame year a work 


| intituled,! Of the Fortune and Power of France, with a 


Summary Diſtuurſe on The Defigniof a Hiſtory of Frande: 
thouth” N ,Nicerqn ſuſpe&s that this may be tſie ſame with 
The Promiſe and Deſign lof the Hiſtory 03 France,! which 
he CUES Pc 1. in — to let Chavles IX. ſee hat he 
might expect from him in ſupport of the great honoùr he — 
1 on him of biſtoriographer of France. In 1576, 

puhliſhed a hiſtory, which reaches from P d to the 
death, of Charles VII. and was the firſt who rompoſed'a body 
of the french biſtory in french. -tenry II. af wery well 
pleaſed. with this; . ſhewed his: Jatisfactien - by the ad- 
hs author. 

me 'The 
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The resſons which induced de Haillen to Cetelude his wark 
with Charles VIIth's death are very good; and ſhew'fthatche 
underſtood: tlie duties of an liſtorian. He conſideted the, ul. 
ternative to hich a man is expoſed; -wha writes the hiſtety 
of monarchs. lately dead; viz- that he muſt either diſſembis 
the truth; or provoke perſons who are moſt to be feared. 
However, heſafterwards promiſed Henry IV. to continue this 
hiſtory to his time; as may be ſeen in his dedication to hint 
of this work in 1594. As for the promiſes he made of con · 
tinuing the hiſtory of France, they came to nothing. Nothing 
of this kind was found among his papers aſter his death: tlie 
bookſellers; who added a continuation to his work as far as 
to 1619 and afterwards as far as to 1629 took it from Paulus 
EAmilius, de Comines, Arnoul Ferron, du Bellay, &. 
Du Haillan died at Paris, November 23, 1610. F 
remarks; that he was originally -a calviniſt, but changed his 
religion, in order to ingratiate himſelf at court. It mu not 
be forgotten; that he attended, in quality of ſecretaty, Francis 
de Noailles, biſhop of Aeqs, in his — s to England and 
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ſhew, that he was not dihntereſted enough; either as to glory 
or fortune. Ale diſplays too much his labours, and the ſuc- 
cels of his bboksy their ſevere] editions, tranſlations, &. and 
he too palpably manifeſts deſires of reward. It was with du 
Haillan, (as it always will be with men who make no other 
uſe of letters than to ſerve the puspoſes of avarice and ambi- 
tion: for learning. if it be not applied to correct tie depra- 
vity of the human heart, is but 100 apt to increaſe it, and ſo 
is on, found 46 inflaxe. the: paſſions, ioliead'of appeating 
FFC 
HAINES (Jos rn), commonly called Count Haines, was 
a very eminent low comedian, and a: perſon of great face- 
tiouſneſs of temper and teadineſs of wit. When, or where, 
or of what parents, he was born, are partieulars about Wich 
the hiſtoriats of his life are totally ſilent. It is certain, how- 
erer, that the earlier parts of his education were communi- 
cated to him at the ſchool of St. Martin's in the Pielde, 
where he made ſo rapid à progreſs as to become the admiration 
of all who knew him. From this place he was ſent hy the vo- 
luntary ſubſcription of a- number of gentlemen, do whoſe 
notice his quickneſs of parts had ſtromgly ri nended Rin 
to Queen's college, Oaford, Where his learning and greet: 
ſund of humour gained him the efteem/ and regard ok. Sir 
Joſeph WI illiamſon, Who was afterwards ſecretary of ſtate, 
and miniſter plenipotemiary at the concluding of the peace of 
Ryſwick. When hir Joſeph was appointed to the firſt of thoſe 
high offices; he took our author as his latin But 
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| treit: not being one off thoſe": » 
| wageminenn, Lr found that, through his means, af. 
fairs of great importance frequentiy tranſpired even before 


$2 they came to che knowlege of thoſe who were more immedi. 


_ ately concerned in them. He was, therefore, | obliged to re- 
mode him from an employment for which he ſeemed ſo ill 
calculated; but recommended him, however; to one of the 
heads of the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was very 
Kindly Teceived; but, à company of comedians coming to per- 
form at Stirbridge fair, Mr. Haines took ſo ſudden an in- 
clination- for theit employment and way of hiving, that he 
threw away bis cap and band, and imm̃edia joined their 
company. It was not long. however, before the reputation 
of his theatrical abilities procured him an invitation to the 
Theatre royal, in Drary-lane, where his. inimitable. per- 
| formance, together with his vivacity and pleaſantry in private 
converſation, introduced him not only to the acquaintance; 
but even the familiarity, of perſons of the moſt exalted abili- 
ties, and of the Set rank in the ue Inſomuch, that 
a certain noble duke, being appointed a mibafſſadox to the french 
court, thought it uo diſgrace to take Joe Haines with him as 
a companion, who ,' befides'his/know of the dead 
languages, as T:of the french and italian, as if he 
had been à native — of Pativatd, Rome, 
was greatly careſſed by: many of the french hobility. On his re- 
turn from France, where he had aſſurnetd the title of count, he 
again applied himſelf to the ſtage, on which he continued till 
1701, on the ath of April in which year he died of a fever, 
after a very ſhort illneſs, at his döodgings in Hart- ſtreat, Long - 
acre, and was N in the church- yard, of St. 4 — Cavent- 
rden. 2 r 34447287) + 
Handl 2 the ird of the Fatamite Quliplem: a 0 
youth, alike: remarkable for: his impie and deſpotiſm. At 
firſt he pretended to be a zealous: n but his vanity 
became finally ſo extravagant, that he ſtyled himſelf the 
viſible image of the moſt high God, who, after; nine appari- 
tions, was 'ab length manifeſted in Hakem's perſon; At his 
very name every knee! was bent in religious adoration, ' and at 
the preſent hout᷑ the Druſes are perſuaded of bis divinity. | He 
perlecuted the jews and chriſtians; he deſtroyed the ſgcred | 
edifices at Jeruſalem; and, after many barbarous 
acts, was aſſaſſinated by the emiſſories of his ſiſter. 
: HAKEWILL:(Geoxcs), a learned divine, was we 900 
of a merchant in Exeter, and born there in 1979. Aﬀter 2 
. education in elafpenl literature, he was admitted of 
St. Alban'r hall, in Oxford; Where he became ſo noted 2 
2 Gipurnt e that it W * 
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ed fellow of Exeter · college at two years 
aſterwards made chaplain to prince Sac 
of Surrey, in 1616 but never raiſed to any | 
account of the acalous oppoſition he 40 . 
the Infanta of Spain with the prince his — — Wo. od re- 
lates the ſtory thus. After Hakewill had written a. mall act | 
againſt that match, not without. reflect ing on the ſpamiard,.. 
he cauſed it to be tranſeribed i ina fair hand, . pre, 
ſented ĩt . inoe. The prince peruſed it, and ſhe ed. it 
to the king; w Nr highly offended at of go the, 
author to be i This was in. e —.— loo oY 
after which, being £424 he was, diſmiſſed, 
ance. on the prince. He e Was afterwards. wy $0 of, | 
Exeter- college. but reſided, very little; there; for, the cixil war. 
breaking out, he retired to his rectory of Heanton near Barn- 
ſtable in Hevonſhire, and there continued to the time of hig 
death; which happened in 1640. He wrote ſeveral t ings: 
but his principal ys and that for why he is moſt known 
is, An Apo ion of the Power and Providence . 
of God in the ent of the. 1 d that ĩt doth 
not decay, &c. in four books, 16 27 EIS 
two more in the third edition, 1635, Lib. 9 I 
He had a brother I oh „ .Whozwas mayor 2 
and an elder brother William, e of 
and removed 1 8 1 to 22 Fre where 
at eminence in the ſtudy 
ways a puritan, and ao char 
vaillng party in the, civil Gar. 
his own, W n and ampongs be * 
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„1s foon as he got to Oiefora, he thide"hiinſlr 
= maſter in the modern as well as ancient” languages; and 

then read over whatever printed or Written di es of voyages 
and diſcoveries, maval enterprines, and adventures of all kinds, he 
found either extatit in greek, latin, italfan, fpatiſn, portugveſe, 
french, or . — theſe"ricans" He" recame Hora Fg 
ous in theſe „that he Was choſen to read 
public lectures ene at Oord and was the firſt man there 
ho introduced maps globes; ſpheres, and otherinſtroments 
of this art, into th bn en 7 75 In proceſs of time, he 
became Known and refpec ed b n 

merchants, and mariners 2 r the p . — hou 

but a fem years ine that he went to reſide > long tir 2 
ſea, yet bis fame traoklled tiither long before Hm. Hie held 
a correſpondence With the learned in theſe matters abroad, as 
with Ortelius, the . 208 Spain's coſmographer, Mercator, &c, 
In: 582, he publ ſmall * Colſettion 'of Voyages and 
Diſcoveries: in che epiſſle "dedicatory"* of which to Mr. 
"Philip Sidney it appears, that his lecture upon navigation 
oje menioned wi was ſo well approved of by Sit Francis Drake, 
the latter made fome propofals' to continue and eſtabliſh 
it in Oxford. The fame ew, 'he'recetyed particelarencon- 
 pagenients from ſecretary Walfmphani to purſiſe the ſtody of 
« ar Sir} So to 0e ee the ſame commendable col- 
—— and conirunitations! pe ſecretary Al gave bim a 
wibiflion to confer with * e Briſtol, 
251 naval Nor je et y Were” undefrakinp "to New- 
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prebendary of Briſtol. i e Doring his refidence 
at Paris, he contracted an | acquaintance with all the eminent 


mathematicians, coſmographers, and other literati in his own 
ſphere of He: enquired after every thing that had any 
relation to ourengliſh — ; and-prevailed with ſome to 


ſearch their. libraries for the ſame. AtHlaſt; having met with 
2 choice narrative in Ri. containing The notable Hiſtory 
of Florida Which had been diſcovered about twenty yrars 
before by captain Loudonniere and other french adventurers, 
he procured the publication thereof at Paris at his own expence. 
This was in 1586: and, May 187, he publiſhed an engliſh 
tranſlatton of it, which he dedicated, after the example of the 
fiench editor, to Sir Walter Raleigh. The: ſame year he 
publiſhed a new edition of Peter Martyr's book, intituled 
Pe Orbe Novo,“ illuſtrated with | marginal notes, a com- 
modious index. a map of New England and America. and a 
copious dedication, alſo, do Sir Walter Raleigh ; and this 
book he aſterwards cauſed to be tranſlated into engliſn. 
Hakluyt returned to England in the memorable year 1588, 
and applied himſelf to ſet forth the naval hiſtory of England 
more expreſsly and more extenſively than it had ever yet 
peared; and in this he was encouraged by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in particular. He applied himſelf ſo cloſely to collect, tranſ- 
late, and digeſt, all voyages, journals, . narratives, patents, let · 
ters, inſtructions, &c. relating to the engliſh navigations, 
whieh! he ould procure either in print or MS. that, to- 
werds tlie end of 1580, he publiſhed his faid collections in 
one volome ſolio, with a dedication to Sit Francis Walken: 
ham, who was a principal patron and promoter of:the/work. 
About 1554, he entered into the ſtate of matrimony; yet it 
did not divert him from going on with mis collections of 
engliſh voyages, till he had increaſed them into three volumes 
folio: and, as he was perpetually employed himſelf, ſo he did 
not ceaſe to invite others to the ſame uſeful labours. Thus 
Mr. John Pory, whom he calls his honoſt „ induſtrious, and 
learned friend, ndertook, at his inſtigation, and probably 
under *bis” inſpection; to tranſlate from the ſpaniſn Lido's 
Geographical Hiftory- of Africa,“ whieh was publiſhed at 
London, 1680, in folio. Hakluyt 8 in 1601, 
with the” tranſlation' of another hiſtory, written by Antonio 
Galvano in che portug ueſe tongue, aid ortbhöd and amended 
by bimſelf. This hiftory was printed in ute, and) contains 
a compendious Kchation f the moſt conſiderable diſcoveries 
in various arts of the univerſe' from the earlieſt 0 _ _ 
times.” SIONS 235% IE IV 6-441 Lt M ian n . 
In 1608, he'was made x prebendary of Weſtminſter which, | 
with the reQory of Wetheringſet im Suffolk, is all the eccle- 
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tranſlation of Peter :Martyr's . Hiſtory o the Weſt · Indies 
was undertaken; and firſt publiſhed by Mr, Lock. at the re- 
queſt and encouragement of out author: ſor, beſides his own 
publications of naval hiſtary, far ſuperior to any thing of the 
like kind that had ever appeared in this kingdom, he was no 
leſs active in encouraging others to tranſlate and familiarize 
among us the conqueſts and diſcoveries of foreign adventurers. 
This, and the ſpirit with — he alſo — thoſe of his 
countrymen, who were engaged in naval enterprizes, by his 
* uſeful communications, | gained the higheſt eſteem and honour 
to his name and memory, from mariners of all ranks, in the 
moſt. diſtant nations no leſs than his own. Of this there are 
ſeveral inſtances; and particularly in thoſe Northern diſ- 
coverics, that: were made at the charges of the Muſcovy mer- 
chants in 1608, under captain W. Hudſon :. when among 
other places there denominated, on the continent of Green 
land, which were formerly diſoovered, they diſtinguiſned an 
eminent promontory, lying in 80 degrtes northward, by the 
name of Hakluyt's Headland. In 1609, he e tranſ 
lation from the Portugueſe of an hiſtory of Virginia, intitled, 
6 Virginia richly valued, by the — of the maine 
Land of Florida, her next Neighbour, &c.“ and dedicated to 
the right worſhipful counſellors, and others the chearful ad- 
venturers for the advancement of that chriſtian and noble 
plantation of Virginia. I pon the revival of our plantation 
in that country, which afterwards enſued, Drayton the 
thus —— ous: '#ptþor; in Jn Ole 0 On wo 
bannen ue FF _ e 

| | 44.4 I | 76 ye nge us}: +:4217 ade ; 
„ 7 ett Gap rd Bupts 6 
hank ai Wen reading ſhall inflams 11 ee 

0 Nen t Cel fe. 

Abd much to commend in : 625+" 
| To after times thy wit.” one e 124k 


13 1611, we find Edmund Hakluyt, the * hap our — 
entered a ſtudent of Trinity: college, Cambridge. In the 
ſame year, tlie Northern, diſcoverers, iu a voyage to Peckora 
in Ruſba, called a full and active curtent, they arrived at, by 
the name of Hakluyt's River; and, in 1614, it appears that 
the banner and arms of the king of England were erected at 
Hakluyt's Headland above - mentioned. Qur. hiſtorian died 
November 23, 1016, and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
His MS. remains, which my. ht have made another volume, 
falling into the hands of Mr. Purchas,, ww ane bim 
anghem his four alas 6 voyages. Halb x 
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HALDE- Fon Barrier bu), 2 learned frenchman, 
2 Paris in 2674; and [entered into the ſociety of 
_ the Jeſuits, /amorig/:whom: be died in 1743. He was ex» 
tremely well verſed in all which regarded the Aſiatie gyo- 

graphy and we have of his a work, intitled,, % Grande 
Beeren de la Chine & de la Tartarie, which be com- 
poſed from original memoirs. of the jeſuitical miſſionaries. 
This great and learned work, on which he ſpent much time 
and 1 -publiſhed' after his death in four volumes 
folio; and contains many curious and intereſting particulars. 
He was concerned in à collection 3 
Lettres Edifiantes,” in 18 volumes, begun by father Gohiens 

He publiſhed alſo ſome latin poems and orations. 

"HALE. (Sir MaTTHEW), a moſt learned lawyer, — 
chief juſtice of the King's-bench, was born at Alderſiy in 
Glouceſterſhire, 8 1, 1600. His father was a — 
riſter of Lincoln's inn; and, being puritanically inclincd, 
caſed him to be inſtructed in mmar- learning by Mr. 
Staunton; vicar of Wotton - under · Edge, a noted puritan. In 
1626, he was admitted of Magdalen - hall in Oxford, where he 
laid the foundation of that learning and knowledge, on which 
he afterwards: raiſed: ſo vaſt a ſuperſtructure. Here however, 
he fell: 5 many levities and extravagances, and was pre- 
pari go along with his tutor, who went chaplain to 
lord _ — the Low · countries. with a reſolution of en- 
tering himſelf into the prince · of Orange's army: from which 
mad ſcheme he was diverted, by being engaged in a law-ſuit 
with Sir William Whitmore, who laid claim to 2 of his 
eſtate. Afterwards, by the perſuaſions of ſerjeant Glanville, he 
reſolved upon the ſtudy of the law, and was admitted of Lin- 
coln's· inn. November 1629. And nom be became as grave 
as before he had been gays ſtudied at the rate of ſixteen houts 
a day; and threw aſide all appearance of vanity in his ap- 
parel. He is ſaid: indeed to have neglected the point of dreſs 
ſo much, that, being a ſtrong and well -built man, he was 
once taken by a preſs. gang, as a'perſon very fit for ſea / ſervice: 
which pleaſant miſtake made him regard more decency in his 
cloaths for the future, thaugh never to any ſuperfluity or vanity 
in them, What con him fill more in a ſerious. and re- 


gular way of life, Was an accident; which is related to have _ 


befallen one of his companions. Hale, with other young ſtudents. 
of the Inn, being invited out of town, one of the company 2 
called for ſo much wine, that, notvwrithiſtanding all Hale could do 
to prevent it, he went on in his excels; till he felldown as dead 
before them: ſo that all preſent were not a little affrighted at i it, 
and did chat they could to bring him ta himſelf again. This 
paryeularly abe a being moons of a Fig ley | 
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who thereupon went into another room "arid, falling down 
upon his knees, prayed varneſt iy to God, both for his friend, 
that he might be reſtored to lite again, and for himſelf, that 
' he might be forgiven the being preſent and countenaneing 
ſo much exceſs: and he vowed io God, that he would never 
again keep company in that manner, nor drink a health while 
he lived. His friend recovered; and henteforward he for- 
ſook all his gay acquaintance, and divided his whole time 
between — of religion and the ſtudies of his profeſſion. 
Not fatisfied with the law- books then pabliſhed, but re. 
ſolved to take things from tlie fountain head, he was very di- 
ligent in ſearching records; andwith collections out of the 
books be read, together with his dyn learned obſervations, 
he made a moſt valuable common · place book. He was early 
taken notice of by the attorney-general Noy, who directed 
Him to his ſtudies, and admitted him to ſuch an intimacy with 
Him, that he came to be called young Noy. Selden allo ſoon 
found him out, and took ſuch à liking to him, that he not 
only lived in grept friendihip with him, but left bim at bis 
death one of his executors. Selden put him upon a more en- 
larged purſuit of learning, which he had confined to 
His own profeſſion; fo that he/arrived in time to a conſiderable 
knowledge in the civil law, in arithmetic, algebra, and other 
mathematical ſciences, as well as in phyſic; anatomy, and 
ſurgery. He was alſo very converſant in experimental philo- 
ſophv, and other branches of philoſophical learning; and in 
ancient hiſtory and chronology. But above all, he ſeemed to 
have made divinity his chief ſtudy, ſo that thoſe hO read 
what” he has written, might be inelined to think, that he had 
ſtudied nothing elſe. 5 SIE SG 255 bur Arnd 4 CLIN. 
Some time before the civil wars broke out, he was called to 
the bar, and began to make a figure in the world but, ob- 
ſerving how difficult it was to preſerve his integrity, and yet 
Jive- ſecurely; he reſolved to follow thoſe two maxims of At- 
. ticus, whom he propoſed to bimſelf as à pattern, via. “ To 
engage in no faction nor meddle in public buſineſa, and con- 
ſtantly to favour and relieve choſe that were loweſt. He often 
relieved the royalits in their neceſſities, which ſo ingratiated 
him with them, that he came generally to be employed by 
tem in his profeſſton. He was one of the counſel to the earl 
of Strafford, archbiſhop Laud, and king Charles himſelf; as 
alſo the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland; the lord Capel, 
and the lord Craven: but being eſteemed-a plain honeſt man, 
and of great knowledge in the law, he was entertained by both 
parties, the preſbyterlans as well as the loyaliſts, ' In 1643 he 
toc k the cov enant, and appeared ſeveral times with other lay 
pei ſons among the aſſembly of divines. He was then in great 
el cem with the parliament, and employed by them in no 
| als 


tict fly PROT NT FAN TATA 
#8 lawyer,” adde to the ebtamiſeters mama by The 
rg to treat with thbſe appbinted by eee e 
that capacity Y he did $904 ſervice, *by- adviſing wem efpechdlly - 
general Fairfax, td. preſerve "the ſeut of 'lewning "from 
cathy Affe ret een He Fit greatly grieved at the murder 
of Charles 1. yer he gel cbe oath <iilled; © The Engagement ;* 
and, Janudty 165 52 us one bf thoſ@appointed to confider | 
of the teformatl w. Cromwell, Who well knew the 
;dvantage it Would 50 Pe the countenance of ſuch a Han 
4 1145 to His cobtts, nerer left imp portumog h bim, kill he ac- 
cepted che place of one che Jene of che 'common'bench, 
46 76 was a; For Which'purpoſe he was by writ made fer 
jeant at law „Janda 18 1535 * In that ſtation he acted 
ek great inte grity. and courage. He lad at firſt greit ſcru- 
ples concernin e authority under wich lie wWas to act; and, 
aftet N c two or three” circuits, he refuſed” to Ge any 
more on the crown fide; that 1e, t6 try any mere criminals. 
He had Ide 10 eartiec himſeſf in Tome trials,” that the powers 
then in being wele not unter imng he mould Fichdtae Füntelt 
from moving jy y farther 5 in chem: of which Burtiet gives the 
following i may me bon after Ne Was made 2 judge, a trial 
was brought N citruit it Lincoln, contern- 
ing the a et * e towrnſwen, who bad been of 
the king” d was killed by # foldier of the 'garrifon 
there! / A d 4 in "ho field wWitli 2 wling piece on bis ſhoul- 
der, wy yer er ſeeing, be came to him and ſaid, he 
was acting againſt an ordet the prbtector had made, vi. That 
none who Had betn of the king's party ſhould carry arms;“ 
and ſo would have forced the piece from him. But the « — 
not reg a the Order, and being the firong man, thr 
down t dier: and, having beat him, left him. The fel. 
dier 0 to vo town, and telling 2 comtade how he had 
been uſed, got him 40" 8 with him, and help hitm to be 
revenged on bis adper They both watched his coming 
to to , and e n 
which be refufing,” the foldjer ſtruck at him; as they were 
ſtro geling, the Nr came beliind, and ran bis fword' into 
his body” of which he preſently died. It was in the time of 
the affizes,” fo. they were both tried,” Againſt the one there 
was no'evidence' of malice prepenſe, fo he was only found 
guilty of manſlaughter, and burnt in the hand; but the 
other was found guilty. of murder? and though op 
W 8 2 comman d the garriſon, came into the cou 
rged, that the man was Eilled only for diſobeying ths 
5 8 s order, and that the ſoldier was but doing” his 
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ings. very little, and therefore-not only N againſt 
him, dat ordered the gvecution to be, fo Jude ene 
it might not be e rocure 27eprieve,,” 

- When, Cromwell dird. he not only excn himſelf from 
accepting the mourning that was-.ſent him, but alſo refuſed 
the new commiſſion offered him by Richard; „gag, that 

| « he could act no longer under. {uch.authority.” He: id not 

1 . fit in Cromwell's ſecond; parliament, in 1555; but ; in Ri- 

| chard's, which met i in, Janyary gd gi he 5 edi of the 
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durgeſſes for the univerſity of Oxf ng par- 
lament in 1660, which, recalled . Þ 43 Wb ewas elected 
one ofthe knights. for che. county of Glouceſter; and "ming 
that a committee ' might 'be; N 2 in . 5 Mw. 
: tions that bad been made, 2 ons 
| ad been red by Charles I. Pans A 85 late war, 5 — 
| —— ſuch propoſitions might be digeſted as, they ſhould 
6 think fit to be ſent; over to the king at Breda- The king 
| upon his return recalled him in, June, by Writ, to the degree 
| of ſerjeant at law z and, upon ſettling counrts in Weſt- 
| minſter-hall, conſtituted ag in e ee 2 baron of 
| the 8 When chancellor ivered him 
| his eommiſſion, he told him, that, Ache ki could have 
found out an honeſter and fitter, man for that. n 
| he would not have advanced him to, it; and that he 
| | therefore. preferred: him, becauſe he knew, none that de- 
leryed it ſo, well. He continued K Bod in that place, 
and very much raiſed the reputation and practice of the 
by his impartial. adminiſtration of juſtice, pi bis 
neroſity, vaſt diligence, and great a rut 25 trials. 
Ons to his rule of favouring | 
- loweſt, he was now very. hate to o the eee 
and took care to cover them as much as poſſible from the ſe- 
verities of the aw. He thought many. of them had merited 
highly in the affair of the king's reſtoration, and, at leaſt de- 
jerved that the terms of conformity ſhould; not have been made 
AriQer, than they were before the war. In tha! he um pro- 
moted to the place of lord chief. juſtice, of and be- 
baved in that high fation with his e l 5 e 
and diligence; but, about four years and a half aſter this ad- 
vancement, he was on a ſudden brought very low by an in- 
Sammation in his midriff, which in two days time broke. his 
conſtitution to that degree, that be neyer recovered z for, his 
illneſs turned to an aſthma, which terminated in à drop 
Finding bimſelf unable to diſcharge the duties of his Faye 
he petitioned, in January 1675-6, for. a Nit of caſe; which 
being delayed, he ſurrendered his office. in 55 Dug 5 
died December 2 pth ele and was in in 
churcl.-yard of Alderley among 1ceſtors; 12 Te did not 
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approve of burying in churches, but; uſed to ſay, K That 
| ht te were for the living, and 8 for tlie dead. 
He was knighted ſooh after the Reſtoration; and twiee mar- 
ried, havin by his firſt wife ten children.. 9196402; 13.5458 : 
He was the author of: ſeveral things which were publiſhed 
by himſelf: namely; 1- An Eſſay touching the Gravitation 
or Non-gravitition-of Fluid Bodies, and the Reaſons thereof. 
4. Difficiles Nuga on; Obſervations touching the Torri- 
cellian Experiment, and. the various Solutions of the ſame, 
ecially touching tle Weight and Elaſticity of the Air.“ 
3. „ Obſervatibns touching the Principles of natural Motion, 
and eſpecially touching Rarefaction and Condenſation.” 4. 
Contemplations mpral and divine.“ g. % An.Engliſh Tranf- 
lation of the Life of Pomponius Atticus, written by Corn. 
Nepos; K together vi th Obſer vations political . and mor al.“ Y 6. . 
The primitive Origination of Mankind conſidered and ex- 
plained according to the Light of Nature, &c. ; He left alſo 
at his deceaſe other works, which were publiſned; namely. 
1. © Pleas oſ the Crown or a methodical. Summary of the 
principal Matters relating td that Subject. 2. Diſcourſe 
touching Proyiſians fbr the: Poor. 3. A Treatiſe touching 
the Sheriffs Acecunts: td which is: joined his “ Trial ef 
Witches at the Aſhaes held at Bury St. Edmund's on March 
1, 1664. 4. Alis Judgement: of the Nature of true Re- 
ligion, the Cauſes of ſis Corruption, and the Church's Ca- 
lamity by Men's Addition and Violences, with the deſired 
Cure. 5. 4 Several Tradts: as, A Diſcourſe of Religion 
under three Heads, &c,” His Treatiſe concerning Provi- 
fion for the Poor already mentioned. A Letter to his 
Children, adviſing them how to behaye in their Speech. A. 
Letter to one of is Sons aftet his Recovery from the Small- 
pox. 610% Diſcourſe, of the, Knowledge of God and of 
ourſelves, firſt. by the Light of Nature; ſecondly, by the 
| ſacred Seriptures. 7- The, original Inſtitution, Power. f 
nd Juriſdiſtion, of Farlia ments. 8. 4 The Hiſtory of the | 
leas\pf the;Crown ;*' fitſt publiſhed e original 77 
MS. and the ſeveral:references;t0 the records examined by the | 
originals, with large notes, by Sollogx Emyln of; Lincoln's | 
inn, Eſq ; 2 vols. folio. The Houſe of Commons bad made 
an order, November 29, 1 680, that it ſhould be printed then; 
but it never was printed till 1736. By his will he bequeathed 
to the Society of Lincoln's inn his MS, books, of ineftimable = - 
value. which! he had been near forty yearg in gathering Win 
great induſtry and expence. Ne deſired they mould be 
kept ſafe and all together, bound in leather, and chained hot 
lent out or diſpoſed of: only, if any of his poſterity — 
ſociety ſhould deſire to tranſcrihe any book, and give good 
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lemt to hit and but vn volume at time: They are,“ ſays 
he, n tteaſure not in for every man's view nor is evety 
man capable of making uſe af the vl ated 1G 
HALS N uſually: called the Ever Memotable, 
was horn at Bath in Somerſetſhire, in 1884, and educated 
in garmmatr-learning there. At | thirteen! years of age, he 
was ſent to Corpus -Chriſti college in Oxford: aud, in 16035, 
choſen fellow of Merton by the intereſt and;cantrivance of 
Sir Henry Saville, warden of that college; who; obſerving 
the prodigidus pregnancy of his parts, refolved to bring him 
in, and Fata de him, though young, in his edition of the 
works of St. Chryſoftom. His knowledge of the greek tongue 
was ſo conſummate, that he was not only appointed to read 
the greek lecture in his college, but alſo made in 1612 greek 
profeſſor to the univerſity. Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of 
the Bodleian library, dying in 1613, Hales was choſen by 
the univerſity to make his funeral oration, and the ſame 
year admitted a fellow of Eton- college. Five years after, in 
1618, he accompanied Sir Dudley Carleton, king James's 
ambaſſador to the Hague, in quality of chaplain ; and by theſe 
means procured admiſſion to the 84 Dort, held at chat 
time. He had the advantage of being preſent at the ſeſſions 
or meetings of that ſynod, and was witneſs: to all their pro- 
ceedings and tranſactions; of which he gave Sir Dudley an 
account in a ſeries of letters, printed ' afterwards' among his 
„Golden Remains.” His friend. Farindon tells us, in a 
letter prefixed to this collection, that Hales “ in bis younger 
days was a calviniſt, and even then when He was employed at 
that ſynod ; and that at the well preſſing of St. John ni. 16. 
by Epiicopius there, 1 bid John Calvin good night,“ as he 
| hath often told me.“ He grew very fond of the remonſtrants 
method of theologizing; and after his return to England, 

being of à frank and open diſpoſition, wrote and talked in 
ſuch a+ manner as brought him under the ſuſpicion of, being 
mclined io ſocinianiſm, ſo far, in ſhort, that books actually 
written by ſocinians were attributed to him. 
In the mean time, he had a moſt ardent thirſt aſter truth, 
and a defire to have religion freed from whatever did not 
belong tö it, and reduced to its primitive purity and ſimpli- 
city ; which temper of his was ſufficiently made known by a 
ſmall tract, he wrote for the uſe of his friend Chillingworth, 
concerning ſehiſm and ſchiſmaties in which he traced the 
original eauſe of all ſchiſm, and, delivered with much freedom, 
his principles about eccleſiaſtical peace and concord. This 
tract being handed about in MS. a 2 of 4+ fell into the 


hands of Laud ; who; being diſplea with ſome things in 
it; occaſioned Hales to draw up a vindication of himſelf in 2 
7 Fc remarkable 


incredible hardſhips, and was obliged to fell one of the moſt 
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remarkable letter, Which was firſt” printed in the ſeventn 
edition of a pamphlet entituled © Difficulties and Diſcou- 
rage ments, & e. He alſo ſent for him, in 1638, to Lambeth; 
and, after a conference of ſeyeral hours, appears not only to 


bars been rebonciled to him, but even to have admitted him 


into his friendſhip. Some are of opinion, that the arch- 
biſhop uſed Hales's aſfiſtance in compoſing the ſecond edition; 
in 1639, of his Anſwer to the Jeſuit Fiſnler, where the 
obje&ions* of A. C. againſt the firſt addition are ſo fully 
and ſo/learnedly e and it is eertaĩn that Hales was, the 
ſame year, preferred to a'canonry of Windſor, whieh could not 
be done without the approbation and favour of the archbiſhop. 
This, however, he did not enjoy longer than to the be- 
ginning of the civil wars in 1642. About the time of 
Laud's death, he retited from the college at Eton to private 
lodgings in that town, where he remained for a quarter of a 
year unknown to any one, living only upon bread and beer; 
and, when he heard of the archbiſtiop's death, wiſhed his om 
head had been taken off inſtead of his. He continued in his 
fellowſhip at Eton, though refuſing the covenant, nor cm- 
plying in any thing with'the times ; but was ejected upon his 
refuſal to take rhe Engagement. Aſter this, he underwent 


valuable libraries that ever was in the poſſeſſion of a private 
man for the ſupport of himſelf and his friend. 
Nothing ſhews the unfortunate condition, he was and had 
been in, better than' the converſation he had one day with 
his intimate friend Farindon. This worthy perſon coming 
to ſee Hales ſome few mouths before his death, found him in 
very mean lodgings at Eton, but im a temper gravely chearful 
and well becoming a good man under ſuch circumſtances. . 
After a. ſlight and homely dinner, ſuitable! to their 'firuationg 
ſome diſcourſe paſſed © between them concerning their old 
friends, and the black and diſmal afpe&@ of the times; and at 
laſt Hales aſked Farindon to walk out with him into the 


church-yard. There this i | 


him to tell his friend, that he had been forced to ſell his whole 
library, ſave a few books, which he; had given away, aud fix 
or eight little books of devotion, which lay in his chamber; 
and that, for money, he had no mote tian what he then ſhewel 
him, which was about ſeven or eight ſhillings; and ** beſides,"? 
ſays he, I doubt l am indebted for my lodging.“ Farinden, | 
it ſeems, did not imagine that it had been ſo very low? with 

him, and therefore was much ſurpriſed to hear it; but faid, 
that (he lad at preſent money N and tomorrow 


would pay him fifty pounds, in part of the many ſums be aud 
his wife had received of him in their great neceffities, and 
would pay him more as he ſhould want it. But Hales re- 
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Pede No, per cu. a penny. er if pon do, 1 here 
forgive you; for, you all never pay me a penny. I know 
you and yours will have occaſion for much niore than what 
you have 1 otten: but if - you. Eno any other friend 
that bath too a purſe, and will ſpare eee of it. I 
will not refuſe that. To this Hales, added When I die, 
which I hope is not far off, for L am-weary. of this uncharitabls 


world, I. deftre you to ſee me buried in that place in the 


ard,” pointing to the place. * But why not in the 


| echurch-ya 
church, - faid Farrindon, with the provoſt (Sir Henry 


Savile),. Sir Heary: Wotton, aud the reſt of your friends — 


3 2”; e Becauſe,” ſays he, “ Lam neither the 


under of it, nor have I been à bencfaRtor to it, nor ſhell [ 
ever now be able to be ſo. He died May 19, 1656, aged 52; 
and the day after was buried in Eton: college church- yard. He 
is reported to have {aid in his former days,- that he “ thought 
be ſbould never die a- martyt ;“ but he ſuffered more than 
many.martyrs have ſuffered; and, certainly died linde leſs than 
a. martyr.to,the eſtabliſhment. in church and ſtate. 

All writers and parties have agreed in giving to Him the | 
character of one of the greateſt as well as beſt; of men that 
any age has produced. 1 * He was, 5 1 ſays Wood. $6 highly ; 
eſteemed by learned men beyond and within the ſeas; from 
whom he ſeldom! failed, to receive letters every week, w here - 
in __ judgement was deſired as to ſeyeral. points of learn- 

And as, with the profound leatning of -a ſcholar, 


he Wn all the po iteneſs of a man of wit, ſo the ſame un 


tells us, that when the king and court reſided at Windſor, 
he was frequented by noblemen and courtietz, ho delight: d 


much in bis company; not for his ſevere or retired walks of 
learning. but ſor his polite diſoourſes, ſtories, and poetry, in 
_ which laſt, it is ſuppoſed, he was excellent. That he had a 


talent for poetry, appears from Sir ohn | 
bim in his Seſfion of Foets: EIT . Fits dag” _ 


Hale, ſet by himſelf, moſt e aig tne 
I uo0 ſee them about nothing keep fuch a coil. 
lu Aponeo had, ſpied him, but knowing his mind 
1 Fat by, and calledFalkland That ſat juſt bebte 


Andi it i, well known, that he was . ah 
the moſt eminent wits and poets of his time, iuch as Falkland, 
Suckling, Davenant, Jonſon, &c. But his talent for poetry, 
how excellent ſoever, was far from e the ee, we 
of his accompliſhments. 

We do not find chat Hales ava felon anyebiog to be 
iſhed/ in his life-time, except bis oration at the funeral of 
Nee in e 2125 paenen Oxford that 
948161 m7! e l 21000) $8 * , v8; year 
; 1 fear : | e 
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&c,” by Bates, in 1681. Biſhop Pearſon ſays, that © while 
be lived, none was ever more ſolicited and urged to write, 
and 8 truly teach the world, than he; but that none 
was ever ſo | | | 
apalnſt it.“ However, two or three years after his death, 
namely in 1650, there came out à collection of his works 
with this title, * Golden Remains of the ever“ memotable Mr. 
John Hales'of Eton- college, &c.“ which was enlarged with 
additional pieces in 'a ſecond” edition of 1673. This col- 
lection conſiſts of ſermons, miſcellanies, and letters; all of 
them written upon particular occaſions. In 1677, there ap- 
peared" another collection of his works, intituled. “ Several 
Tracts by the ever-memorable Mr. John Hales, &c.” The 
iſt of which is, Concerning the Sin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt ;” 2. “Concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per, and whether the Church may err in Fundamentals“ 3. 
„A Paraphraſe on the 12th chapter of the Goſpel according 
to St. Matthew;“ 4. Concerning the Power of the Keys, 
and auricular Confeſſion ;” 5. Concerning Schiſm and 
Schiſmaties;ꝰ and ſome ſhort pieces intituled, Miſcellanies.“ 
There is no preface nor advertiſement to this volume, Wwhicli 
ſeems to have been put out by the unknown editer with 
caution ; but it is finely and correctly printed, with Mr. 
Hales's picture before it. To theſe volumes of poſthumous 
works we muſt add the letter to archbiſhop Laud, mentioned 
before, Which was printed in 1716. : 

HALES (Sr Ergen), was born in 165), of 4 good family 
in Kent; his grandfather having been created a baronet by 
Charles 11, - In 1696, he was entered a penfioner at Benet“ 
college in Cambridge; and was admitted a fellow in 1703. 
The bent of his genius to natural philoſophy began ſoon ts 
ſhew itſelf. Botany was his firſt ſtudy; in which he took 
infinite pains, When he was a very young man. With Ray's 
Catalogue of Cambridge Plants” in his pocket, we are told, 
he took many a painful walk among Gogmagog hills, and the 
bogs of Cherryhunt Moor. In theſe expeditions likewiſe he 
uſed to collect foſſils, and ſometimes ines, and contrived a 
curious inſtrument for taking ſuch of them as could fly; and 
in chemiſtry is ſaid, even when very young, to have made a 
conſiderable. progreſs, He not only conſtantly attended the 
lectures, which Vigain read in the cloiſters of Queen's cob. 
lege; but bimſelf'went through the proceſs of moſt of Mr. 
Boyle's experiments. But what made him moſt remarkable at 
the univerſity was the invention of a machine of braſs, to 
demonſtrate the motions of the planets. This machine way 
conſtrued with great ingenuity, and was nearly the fatne- 

Vor. VII. . with 
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wer, and again in che . Vite feleRtoruni aliquot virorum, 


reſolved, "pardon the expreſſion, ſo obſtinate' - 
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Our philoſopher, , who had nom been admitted 80 5 doddor's 
reee, began to be much taken notice of in the philoſophi- 
| world; and was elected a fellow. of the Reval Society. 


He ſoon after received the thanks of that learned body, for 
ſome experiments he communicared to them, on the nature 


of vegetation, In 1741, he publiſhed his invention of ven- 
tilators, which he continued to improve as long as he lived. 
About fix or ſeven years afterwards. one of theſe machines 


- was put up in the priſon of the Savoy; the benefit of which 
was ſoon. acknowledged, In general between. fifty and one 


hundred had died every year of the gaol-diſtemper in that 


place; but, after his machine was erected, four perſons only 


died in two years, though the. number of priſoners often ex- 


- cceded two hundred. The uſe of ventilators afterwards be- 


came general, in the king's ſhips and other places. In the 


laſt war, after long ſolicitations, he procured an order from the 


French king to erect ventilators in the priſons where the 
Engliſh were kept; and the writer of this memoir has heard 
him merrily ſay, he hoped nobody would inform againſt 
him for correſponding with the enemy.” It would be end- 
leſs to» mention his various reſearches into nature, and bis 
various ſchemes for the benefit of mankind; moſt of which 
are to be foind in the TranſaQions of the Royal Society, 
which he choſe as his vehicle for the communication. of them 
to the, public. They all diſcover great knowledge of the ſe- 
crets of nature, which he was able to apply to agrictlture, 
phyfic, and various other arts in life. His “ Statical Eſſays,” 
in two volumes 8yo, have been often printed, and are well 
known. TY 2 | | Y | . PIPE 

He ſpent moſt of the 5 his life at his parſonage 
at Teddington, near Hampton - Court. Here he was honoured 
with the friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt perſons in the 
nation, whom, without any of the faſhionable modes of po- 
lite breeding, he viſited and received with patriarchal ſim- 
plicity. Among, thoſe who honoured him with a particular 
eſteem was the late prince Frederic, father of the preſent 
king ; who would often take great pleaſure in ſurpriſing him 
in his laboratory, After the death. of that pringe, when the 


Houſehold of the princeſs was ſettled, he was appointed her 
almoner; and. ſoon afterwards nominated to a_canonry of 


Windſor. When he firſt heard of the honour that was de- 
ſigned him, he immediately waited upon the princeſs, and 
her to put a ſtop to the affair. His Qreumſtances, 


be ſaid, were ſuch as entirely ſatisfied him; and a. better | in- 


come would only be a greater incumbrance. a Hat 
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Hales. deſerved, as much as any man ever did, the title of 
2 Chriſtian Philoſopher. All bis ſtudies, and all his re- 
ſearches into nature, tended only to one point, that of doing 
good to mankind. In this employment, bleſt with ſerenity 
of mind, and an excellent conſtitution of body, he attained 
the age of eighty-four years; and died, after a ſhort illneſs, 
January 4, 1701. _ 7 5 „„ 
HALIBEIGH, a polander, whoſe original name was Bo- 
bowſki, was born a chriſtian ; but, being taken by the tartars 
while a child, was ſold to the turks, who educated him in 
their religion. He acquired the knowledge of ſeventeen lan- 
guages, among the reſt, of the french, engliſh, and gerinan, 
having had part of his education in theſe countries; and be- 
came interpreter to the Grand Signior, He tranſlated into 
the turkiſh language the catechiſm of the church of England, 
and all the bible. He compoſed a turkiſh grammar and de- 
tionary, and other things which were never printed. His 
principal work is, A Treatiſe upon the Liturgy of the Turks, 
their Pilgrimages to Mecca, their. Circumciſion, and Manner 
of viſiting the dick; which was publiſhed by Thomas Smith 
in latin, in the appendix of the * Itinera Mundi ab Abrahamo 
Peritſol,” printed at Oxford in 1691. His death, which 
happened in 1675, prevented the execution of a defign which 
he had formed of returning to the chriſtian religion. He is 
ſuppoſed to have furniſhed Ricaut, the conſul of Symrna, 


with ſome materials for his book, intituled, ** The State of the _ 


Ottoman Empire.“ | | 

HALL (Josgrn), an eminent and learned divine, and 
ſucceſſively biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, was born July 1, 
1574, in Briftow Park, within the pariſh of Aſhby de la 
Zouch in Leiceſterſhire, of honeſt parentage. 'His ſchool- 
education was at his native place; and, at the age of fifteen, 
he was ſent to Emanuet-college in Cambridge; of which in 
due time, after taking his degrees, he became fellows He 
often diſputed and preached before' the univerſity; and he 
read alſo the rhetoric- lecture in the public ſchools for two 
years with great applauſe. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a wit 
and poet in this carly ſeaſon of his life ; for he publiſhed, in 
1597, © Virgidemiarum,; Satires in Six Books.” The three 


are called toothleſs ſatires, poetical, academical, moral: 
the three laſt, biting fatires. They were reprinted at Oxford 
in 1753, 8vo. He calls himſelf in the prologue the firſt a- 
tyrift in the Engliſh language: | „„ 
4 firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
Aad be the ſecond engliſh ſatyriſt. “ Wot: 5 
| „5—ꝛ!! rs ea. 
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After fix or ſeven years ſtay in college, he was preſented to 
the rectory of Halſtead, in | uffolk. by Sir Robert Drury ; 
and, being thus ſettled, married a wife, with whom he lived 
happily forty-nine years. In 1605, he accompanied Sir Ed- 
mund Bacon to the Spa, where he compoſed his ſecond 
Century of Meditations.” He had an , opportunity, in this 
journey, of informing himſelf of the ſtate and practice of the 
romiſh church, and at Bruſſels be entered into a conference 
with Coſter the jeſuit. After his return, having ſome mil 
underſtanding with his patron about the rights of his living, 
he xeſolved to quit it, as ſoon as he could conveniently ; and, 
while he was meditating on this, Edward lord Denny, af. 
terwards earl of Norwich, gave him the donative of Waltham 
Holy-Croſs in Eflex: About the ſame time, which was in 
1612, he took the 1 8 of 1). D. He had been made chap- 
lain a little before to Prince Henry, who was much taken with 
his meditations, and, with, two fermons he had, preached be- 
fore him; and on that account conferred this honour upon 
him. Inthe ſecond year of his manthly attendance, when he 
ſolicited a diſmiſſion, the prince ordered him to ſtav longer, 
promiſing him ſuitable preferments : but, being loth to forſake 
his noble patron, who had placed his heart much upon him, 
be waved the offer and remained twenty-two years at Waltham. 
In the mean time he was made prebendary of the collegiate 
church of Wolverhampton; and, in 1616, dean of Wor- 
ceſter, though he was then abſent, attending the embaſſy of 
lord Hay into France. The year after, he attended his ma- 
xſty into Scotland as one of his chaplains; and the year after 
that, viz. in 1688, was ſent to the ſynod of Dort, with others 
of our Englith diyines. Indiſpoſition obliged him to return 
bome very ſoon; however, before his departure, he preached 
a latin ſermon to that famous aſſembly, which by their pre- 
{dent and aſſiſtants took a ſolemn leave of him; and the de- 
puties of the States diſmiſſed him with an honourable retri- 
bution, and ſent after him a rich gold medal, having on it 


the portraiture of the ſynod. "7h Ts ' 
Having refuſed: in 1624 the biſhoprie of Glouceſter, he 
accepted in 1627 that of Exeter. "Though he was reckoned 
a favourer of puritaniſin, yet he wrote, in the beginning of the 
troubles, with great ſlrength in defence of epiſcopacy. November 
1641, he was, tranſlated to the fee of Norwich; but on De- 
cember 30 following, having joined with other biſhops, in 
the proteſtation againſt the validity of all laws een 
their forced abſence from the parliament, he was voted among 

the reit to the tower, and committed thither January 30, in 
all the extiemity of froſt, at eight o'clock in a dark evening. 
About June 1642, he was releaſed upon, giving 5000l. bail, 


| 
and 


a 9 
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till April 1643. But then, the order for ſequeſtering notori- 


ous delinquents being paſſed, in which he was included by 


name, all his rents were ſtopped, and he had nothing but 
what the parliament allowed him; all the while ſuffering the 


reateſt inconveniences, which he has given an account of in 


a piece, intituled his © Hard Meaſure. In 1647, he retired 


and withdrew to Norwich, where he lived in tolerable quiet 


to a little eſtate, which ue rented at Heigham, near Norwich; 


and in this retirement he ended his life September 8, 1656, 
in his 82d year. He was buried in the church- yard of th 


pariſh without any memorial: for in his will he has this paſ- | 


ſage,“ J do not hold God's houſe 'a meet repoſitory for the 
dead bodies of the greateſt faints.” oo 0 


He is univerſally allowed to have been a man of great wit 


and learning, and of as great meekneſs, modeſty, and piety. - 


He was fo great a lover of ſtudy, 'that he earneftly wiſhed his 
health would have allowed him to do it even to exceſs. His 
work, befides the“ Satires“ above mentioned, make in all 


five volumes in folio and 4to; and “ are filled,” ſays Mr. 
Bayle, with fine thoughts, excellent morality, and a great 


deal of piety.” His writings ſhew, that he was very zealous 
2painſt popery; neither was he more' favourable to thoſe wha 


ſeparated from the mother-church without an extreme ne- 
ceffity. He lamented the diviſions of proteſtants, and wrote 


ſomething with a view of putting an end to them. 


Two of his pieces were pabliſhed in 1662, with Dury's 
Irenicorum Tractatuum Prodromus. His + Miſcellane? 
ous Letters“ are, in the judgement of Mr. Bayle, very good; 


they are without date; but, being dedicated to prince Henry, 
we may conclude they were written before 1613, becauſe that 


prince died November 6, 1612. He obſerves, in his epfiſtle 


dedicatory, that it was not as yet uſual in England to publiſh 
diſcourſes in forms of letters, as was done in- other nations, 
of h jece, intituled, 
% Mundus idem, & alter, &c.” that is, The World different, 


4 C 


In the catalogue of his works is a ſatyrical 


yet the ſame.” This is, as Mr. Bayle ſays, a learned and in- 


genious fiction, wlierein he deſcribes the vicious manners of 


(cveral nations ; the drunkkenneſs of one, the lewdne(s of ano- 
ther, &c. and does not ſpare the court of Rome: We cannot 


find out in what year it Was firſt” publiſhed; but it was re- 


printed at Utrecht, 1643; in 12m. to which edition, adorned 


with maps; js joined, becauſe of the conformity of the matter, 


Campanella's City of the Sun, and the New Atalantis“ 
of Chancellor Bacon. Gabriel Naude ſays of his work, that 
„it is calculated leſs to divert the readers than to inffage 
their minds with the love of wire. Our avthor' did got. 
approve of Engliſh gentlemen * velling into foreign countnes; - 


| and 
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and compoſed a. book on that ſubje&, which he dedicated to 
lord Denny his patron. It is intituled. Quo. vadis? or 2 
juſt Cenſure of Travel, as it is commonly undertaken by the 
Gentlemen of our Nation.“ | 
HALL (Jonas), born at Durham, in Avpuſt 1627, after 
one year ſpent at St. John's college, Cambridge, removed to 
Gray's inn, London, where he was called to the bar; but 
entering into the politics of the times Sand writing on ſubjects 
of that ſort, he attracted the notice of parliament, who ſent 
him into Scotland to attend Oliver Cromwell, and afterwards 
. diſtinguiſhed him by other marks of favour: but, being too 
much addicted to pleaſure, he fell a ſacrifice to its indulgence ; 
and returning to his native city of Durham, died there, Au- 
gu 4, 1656. In 1646: (during his ſhort reſidence at Cam- 
bridge), being then but nineteen years of age, he -publiſhed 
% Horz Vacive, or Eflayes,” a ſufficient proof of his abili- 
ties, His poems came out the ſame year. He publiſhed the 
Grit engliſh. verſion of Longinus, which he intituled © The 
Height of Eloquence, Lond. 1652.” 8vo. This he tranſlated 
from the greek, as he alſo did Hierocles upon the. Golden 
Verſes of Pythagoras ;” before which is an account ot the 
ingenious tranſlator, and his. works, by John Davis of Kid- 
welly, by whom it was publiſhed in 1657, 8vo. More of 
him and his writings may be ſeen in Wood's Athen. Oxon. 2d 
Ed. Vol. I. p. $34: Several of his poems are preſerved in the 
Select Collection,“ reprinted from a little volume (intituled, 
Poems by John Hall, Cambridge, printed by Roger Daniel, 
Printer to the Univerſitie, 1646, for J. Rothwell at the Sun 
in St. Paul's Church-Vard, to which in 1647 was added 
The Second Booke of Divine Poems by J. H.“) which is 
no become exceedingly ſcarce. Recommendatory verſes are 
8 it by J . Pawſon (his tutor), H. More, W. Dil 
lingbam, W. Harrington, Ja. Windet, R. Marſhall, T. 
HALL (Hexzv},- M. A. born in London in 1716, was 
ſent early to Eton, admitted on the foundation in 1720; and 
elected to King's college, Cambtidge, in 17.35, Where of 
courſe he became a fellow in 1738, and took - degrees in 
arts, Being recommended by Dr. Chapman to archbiſhop 
Potter, his grace appointed ham his librarian at Lambeth in 
1748, on the reſignation of Mr. Jones. In that; ſtation he 
continued till the death of his patron in 1747 ; when arch- 
biſhop Herring, who ſucceeded to the primacy, being ſenſible 
of his merit LA], not only continued him in that "5g but, 
181 een ener nn 

| His Grace, in one of his le 7 for my librarian, who 
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on hit tiking orders, appointed bim one of bis-chiplains; 


and, in April 4950, collated him to the rectory of Harble- 
down (vacant by the promotion of Mr. Thomas Herring to 
the rectory of Cheyening) ; in November 1752, the archbiſhop 
collated him alſo to the vicarage of Herne, which he held by 


diſpenſation; to which his grace afterwards: added the-ſinecure = | 


rectory of Orpington, in the deanery of Shoreham, one of 
his peculiars. In 1750. Mr. Hall vacated Herne, on being 
preſented to the vicarage of Eaſt Peckham by the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury, by whom he was much eſteemed, 
having greatly aſſiſted their auditor in digeſting many of the 
records, charters, &c. preſerved in their regiſtry. In return, 
the late Dr. Walwyn (one of the prebendaries, who vacated 
that vicarage) was called by the archbiſhop to the reQory of 
Great Mongeham, void by the death of Mr. Byrch. On the 
death of archbithop Herring in 17 59, he reſigned the librarian - 
ſhip of Lambeth, and from that time reſided chiefly at Harble- 
down, in à large houſe, which he hired, now the ſeat of 
Robert Mead W ilmott, Eſq. only fon of Sir Edward. Soon 
after the death of archbiſhop Herring, Mr. Hall was preſented 
by his executors-to the treaſurerſhip of the cathedral of Wells, 
one of his grace's options. He was alſo at firſt a competitor | 
for the precentorſhip of Lincoln, an option of archbiſhop 
Potter (which Dr. Richardſon gained in 1760 by a decree f 
the Houſe..of Lords); but ſoon -withdrew his claim, well- 
grounded as it ſeemed. His learning and abilities were great, 
but not ſuperior to his modeſty ;; and by his ſingular affability 
he obtained the love and eſteem of all who knew him. His 
charitable. attention to his poor-parithioners, eſpecially when 
they were ill, was conſtant and exemplary. At archbiſho 
Secker's primary viſitation at Canterbury, in 1758, Mr Hall 
was © pitched upon” (his Grace's official expreſſion): to preach 
before him at St. Margaret's church, which he did from Acts 
xvii, 21,  ** For all the Athenians and ſtrangers which were 
there ſpent their time in nothing elſe, but to tell or hear 
ſome new thing.“ He died a bachelor, at Harbledown, 
Nov. 2, 1763, in the 47th year of his age, after a ſhorr ilineſs, 
occafioned' by a violent felling in the neck, which could 
not be accounted for by the eminent phyſicians who attended 
him, He was buried under the communion table, at Harble- 
down churchurch, without any epita ap 
HALL (Jonn), a ſurgeon in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
reſided at Maidſtone in Kent, and tranſlated ſeveral chirurgical 
treatiſes, of which an account may be found in biſnop Tanner. 
Hall was alſo author of a book of hymns, with, muſical notes. 
HALL (JAcon), a celebrated rope - dancer in the reign of 
Charles the ſecond. His ee perſon 
14 | : 4 | „were 
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were ſo remarkable, and were united with ſo much strength 
and agility, that he captivated many of the females belonging 
to that licentious Court, and in particular the dutcheſs of 


Cleveland, from whom he received à penſion 
HALL (RicuAxp), an Engliſh divine of the roman com- 
munion, who left England, it is ſaid, in confequerce of the 
þ 5 099 laws then exacted àgainſt the papiſts by queen Elizabeth. 
He went to the ſpaniſh Netherlands, and was proſeſſor of di- 
vinity » Douay. He publiſhed ſeveral books, and died in the 
r 1004. RE ae ee, e DOSES DO 22s. 
HALLE (PETER), profeſſor | of canon law in the uni- 
verſity of Paris, was born at Bayeux in Normandy, September 
B. 1611. He ſtudied! philoſophy, the law, and divinity, for 
five years in the univerſity of Caen; and alfo applied himfelf 
to poctry, under the direction of his uncle Anthony Halle, 
who was an eminent poet, with ſuch ſucceſs, that he gained 
the prizes in the poetical exerciſes that are performed every 
year in theſe two cities, * to the honour of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary.“ This procured him fo 
much reputation, that, though he was ſtill very young, he 
was — teacher of rhetoric in the univerſity of Caen. 
Some time after, being rector of the univerſity, he made an 
oration to M. Seguier, chancellor of France, then in Nor- 
mandy, to ſuppreſs ſome popular mfurreftions; which was 
ſo much approved by that head of the law, that he received a 
doctot of law 's cap "a his hands in 1640. He attended M. 
Seguier to Paris, and gained ſuch reputation by ſome pieces he 
publiſhed, that they offered him the maſterſhip of © five-dit- 
ferent colleges; and he was incorporated in his abſence (a 
very unuſual thing) into the body of the univerſity,” 1641. 
He was made king s poet, and reader of the latin and greek 
tongues in the royal college, 1646. His ſtrong application 
to ſtudy having ruined his health, he was obliged to reſt for 
two years, in order to recover it. He afterwards reſolved to 
raiſe the glory of the faculty of the law, which was miſerably 
ſunk; and, in 1655. he obtained the * gf regius profeſſor 
3 


ol the canon law, when he vigorouſl and, though he 
met 02 great difficulties, — — he had 
reſolv . * ren 2b" iat anne 


© Beſides 5 Canonical Inſtitutions, which he (publiſhed in 
1685, he wrote alſo for the uſe of his pupils ſeveral treatiſes 
upon the civil and canon laws as, concerning councils, the 
Pope's authority, the regale, ſimony, uſury, cenſures, rer 
gulat perſons, eccleſiaſtical benefices, matrimony, laſt wills 
and teſtaments, &c. He had publiſhed in 1685, 8 vo. A 
Callect ion of Latin Poems and Orations.“ He died Decem- 
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-HALLE (Auronw), profeſſor of eloquence! 41 the uni 
verſty of Caen, and one of the beſt latin poets of his age. 
publiſhed: ſome treatiſes, a Latin mmar,“ and various 
pieces of poetry.” He died N Paris in 16757 and the ago of 

hty-threee. 

HALLE . G A e painter of 'no end 
eminence, and director of the Academy of Painters, at Paris: 
He adorned many of the public edifices, in and near Parie, 
with his works, particularly the church of Notre Dame. He 
was remarkable for ory ſweetneſs of manners, and died univer- 4 
ſally lamented in 19 36, aged eighty- five. | 

HALLER Argan r), an illuſtrious phyſician, bs died 
at Bern, in Switzerland, December 12, 1977, in his 95th year. 
While profeſſor. of medicine at Gottingen, he filled ſhxceftvely 
the botanical, chemical, and anatomical, chairs; and taiſed the 
reputation of that univerſity” to z very high pitch. He is ſup- 
poſed to have been the moſt acute, various, and original, 

enius, that has appeared in tlie medical world ſince Boerhaave. 

is ſtudies; however, were not confined to medicine: he 
wrote many ingenious moral eſſays, ſome theological tracts, 
and a few odes, which, for elegance of diction and harmony | 
of numbers, are not reckoned inferior to any poetical pro- 
ductions in the german” language. In 560, he retired to 
Bern, where he was elected a ſenator, and enjoyed the firſt 
authority in che pe e ere of $a . till the _ 
of his death. „ en 129%: 

HALLEY- cont); int moſt! ce Eugliſſi — 
ſopher and aftronomer, was born in the pariſtu of t. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, near London, October 29, 1656. His father, a 
wealthy citizen in Wincheſter- ſtreet, put him to St. Paul's 
ſchool under the learned Dr. Thomas Gale; where he not 
only excelled in all parts of claſſical learning, but made an 
uncommon advance in mathematics; ſo much that, as Wood 
ſays, he had perfectly learnt the uſe of the celeſtial globe, and 
could make à complete dial; and we are informed by Halley 
himſelf, that he obſerved the change of the variation of the 
magnetic needle at London in 1672, that is, one year before 
he left ſchodl. In 1673, he was entered a commoner of 
Queen's college in Oxford, where he applied himſelf to prac- 
tical and geometrſbal aſtronomy, in which be was greatly aſ- 
ſilled by a curious apparatus of inſtruments, which his father, 
willing to encourage his ſon's genius, had purchaſed for him. 
At nineteen, he began to oblige the public with new ob- 
ſervatibns and diſooveries, and continued to do ſo to the end 
of a very 4 life. It would greatly exceed the bounds, pro 
poſed in theſe memoirs, to enter into à detail of all Halley's 
ä produltions* — I AANTEIAY form'as. — 
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notion of the man from a relation of ſome of the moſt cor. 
ſiderable. Befides particular obſervations, made from time to 
time, upon the celeſtig]} phznomena, he had, from his firft 
admiſſion into college, . purſued a general ſcheme for aſcertain. 
ing the true places of the fixed ſtars, and thereby correcting 
the errors of Tycho Brahe. His original view was to carry on 
the deſign of that firſt reſtorer of aſtronomy, by completing 
the catalogue of thoſe ſtars from his own obſervations ; but, 
upon farther enquiry, finding this province taken up by He- 
velius and Flamſtead, he dropped that purſuit, and formed 
another; which was, to perfect the whole ſcheme of the 
heavens. by the addition of the ſtars which lie - ſo near the 
ſouth pole that they could not be obſerved by thoſe aſtrono- 
nomers, as never riſing above the horizon either at Dantzick 
or Greenwich. With this view he left the univerſity, be- 
fore he had taken a degree, and applied himſelf to Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon, then ſecretary of ſtate, and to Sir Jonas Moore, 
ſurveyor, both encouragers of theſe ſtudies ; who applauding 
his purpoſe, mentioned it to Charles II. The king was 
2 pleaſed with the thing, and immediately recommended 
im to the Eaſt-India company, who thereupon promiſed 
to ſupply him with all tlie accommodations and conveniences 
they could, and to carry him to St. Helena, then in their 
poſſeſſion by a grant from the crown, which he pitched 
upon as a proper fituation- for his deſign. Accordingly he 
embarked for that iſland, November 1676; and, arriving 
there ſafely in three months, ſtuck cloſe to his teleſcope, till 
he finiſhed his taſk, and completed his catalogue. This 
done, he returned to England, November 1678; and, having 
delineated a planiſphere, wherein he laid down the exact places 
of all the ftars near the ſouth pole, from his on obſervations, 
he preſented it, with a ſhort deſcription, to his majeſty. 
Among theſe ſtars there appeared (ſuch was his addreſs) the 
« -Conttellation of the Royal Oak,“ with this deſcription: 
© RoburiCarolinum-in perpetuam ſub illius latebris ſervati 
Caroli Secundi Magne Bvitanniz Regis memoriam, in c&- 
Jum merito tranſlatum.” The king was greatly ſatisfied with 
Halley, and gave him, at his own requeſt, a letter of mandamus 
to the univerſity of Oxford for the en of M. A. the words 
of which are, that his majeſty has receitsd a good account 
of his learning. as to the mathematics and · aſtronomy, whereof 
he has gotten a good teſtimony by the obſervations he bas 
made during his abode in the iſland of St. Helena.” This 
letter was dated November 18, and the ſame month he was 
alſo choſen fellow of the Royal Society. Indeed his catalogue 
of theſe ſouthern ſtars merited particular honour: it was an 
enticely-new- acquifnion 40 the. aftronmiea wand, ut 
r | : mig 
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icht not unaptly be called Calum Auſtrale eo uſque in- 
rip ; "wi poſes he acquired à juſt claim to the title, 
which, by. Flamſtcad, was not long after given him, the 
8 p A tn poo —(— ar he. 
In 1697, be was pitched 9 by the Royal Society to go 
to Dantzick, for the ſatisfaction of Hevelius the conſul, to 
adjuſt a diſpute between him and our Hooke, about the pre- 
ference of plain or glaſs ſights in aſtroſcopical inſtruments. 
He ſet out May 14 of this year, with a letter recommenda- 
tory from that ſociety, and arrived at that city on the 26th. 
He waited on the conſul immediately, and, aſter ſome con- 
verſation, agreed to enter upon the buſineſs of his viſit that 
ſame night; on which, and every night afterwards, when 
the ſky permitted, the two aſtronomers made their obſerva- 
tions together till July 18, when Halley left Dantzick, and 
returned to England. Here he continued till the latter end of 
the following year 1680; when he ſet out upon what is uſuallx 
called the grand tour, accompanied by the celebrated Mr. 
Nelſon, who had been his ſchool-fellow, and was his friend. 
They croſſed the water in December to Calais; and, in the 
mid-way. thence to Paris, Halley had, firſt of any one, a 
ſight of the remarkable comet, as it then appeared a ſecond 
time that year in its return from the ſun, He had, the No- 
vember before, ſeen it in its deſcent, and now haftened to 
complete his obſervations . upon it, in viewing it from the 
Royal, Obſervatory of France, That building had been 
finiſhed not many years before; and pace bd deſign in this 
part of his tour was to ſettle a friendly correſpondence between 
the two royal aſtronomers of Greenwich and Paris; watch- 
ing, in the mean time, all occaſions of improving himſelf - 
under ſo great a maſter as Caſſini, as he had done hefore under 


Hevelius, _ From Paris he went with his fellow-traveller by 

the way of Lyons to Italy, where he ſpent a great part of the 

year 1681; but his affairs then calling him home, he left 

; Mr. Nelſon at Rome, and returned to England, after making 

. ſome ſtay a ſecond time at Faris. 5 

\ Soon after his return to England, he married the daughter 

x of Mr. Tooke, auditor of the Exchequer; and took a houſe 

x at Iſlington, near London, where he immediately ſet up his 

- tube and ſex1 and e his favourite ſtudy, 
K In 1683, he publiſhed. his Theory of the Variation of the 

a Magnetical Compaſs,” wherein he ſuppoſes, the whole 

i globe of the earth to be one great magnet, having four mag - 

* netical poles. or points of attraction, &e.” The ſame N 
ie alſo, he entered LW a new method of finding out the 
n longitude, by. a, moſt; accurate obſervation of the moon's mo- 
d tion, hy are ſaid to have been interrupted | oye | 
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chis time by the death of his father, who, having ſuffered 

greatly by the fire of London, as well as by a ſecond mar. 
risge into which he had imprudently entered, was found to 
have waſted his fortunes. He ſoon, however, reſumed his 
— uſual occupations; for, January 1614, he turned his thoughts 
upon the ſubje& of Kepler's ſeſquialterate proportion, and, 
after ſome meditation, concluded from it, that the centripetal 
force muſt decreaſe in proportion to the ſquares of the diſtances 
veciprocally. He found himſelf, however, unable to make it 
out in any geometrical way, and therefore firlt applied to Mr. 
Hooke and Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; who not affording him 
any affiſtance, he went to Cambridge to Mr. Newton, who 
ſopplied him fully with what he had 15 ardently ſought. But 
Halley, having now found an immenſe treaſure, could not 
reſt, till he had prevailed with the owner to enrich the public 
therewith ; and to this interview the world is in ſome meaſure 
incebted for the © Principia Mathematica Philoſophiz Na- 
turalis. The Principia” were publiſhed in 1686; and 
Halley, who had the whole care of the impreſſion by the di- 
rection of the Royal Society, preſented it to James II. with 
a difcourſe of his own, giving a general account of the aſtro- 
nomical part of that book. He alſo wrote a very elegant 
copy of verſes in latin, which are prefixed to the Principia.” 

The ſame year he undertook to explain the cauſe of a na- 

tural phznomenon, 'which had, till then, baffled the reſearches 
of the ableſt e N The Mediterranean Sea is ob- 
ſerved not to {well in the leaſt; although there is no viſible 
diſcharge of the prodigious quantity of water which runs into 

it from nine large rivers, beſides ſeveral fmall ones, and the 
cConſtant ſetting in of the current at the mouth of the Streights. 
His ſolution of this difficulty gave ſo much ſatisfaction to the 
ſociety, that he received orders to proſecute theſe enquiries. 
He did fo; and having ſhewn, by the moſt accurate experi- 
ments, how that great increaſe of water was actually carricd 
off in vapdurs raiſed by the action of the ſun and wind upon 
the ſurface, he proceeded with' the like ſucceſs to point out 
the method vſed by nature to return the ſaid vapours into 

the ſea. This circulation he ſuppoſes to be carried on by 
the winds driving theſe vapours to the mountains; where, be- 
ing collected, they form ſprings, which uniting become ri- 
vulets or brooks, and many of theſe again meeting in the val- 
leys grow into large rivers, emptying themſelves at laſt into 
the ſea: thus demonſtrating, in the moſt beautiful manner, 
the way in which the equilibrium of receipt and expence 18 
continually preſerved in the univerſal otean. Mr. Halley ſtill 
continued to give his labours to the world by the canal — 5 
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« Philoloſophical Tranſactions,“ of which, for many years, 
his pieces were the chief ornament and ſupport. 
2 Halley -publiſhed his Theory of the Variation of the x. 
Magnetical Compaſs, as we have already obſerved, in 16833 1 
which, though it was well received both at home and abroad,  » * 
he found upon a review liable to great and Lr ee ob- | 
jections. Vet the phenomena of the variation of the needle, 

upon which it is raiſed, being ſo many certain and indiſputed 

facts, he ſpared no pains to poſſeſs himſelf of all the obſerva- 

tions, relating to it, he could poſſibly come at. To this end 

he procured an application to be made to king William, who 

appointed him commander of the Paramour Pink, Auguſt 


19, 1698 ; with expreſs orders to ſeek by obſervations the diſ- 
covery of the rule of the variations, and, as the words of his 
commiſſion run, to call at his majeſty's ſettlements in 
America, and make ſuch farther'obſervations as.are neceſſary 
for the better laying down the longitude and latitude of thoſe 
places, and to attempt the diſcovery of what land lies to the 
ſouth of the Weſtern ocean.” He ſet out on this attempt 
November 24th following, and proceeded ſo far as to croſs 
the line; but bis men growing fickly and untractable, and 
his firſt lieutenant mutinying, he returned home in June 
1699 After getting his lieutenant tried and caſhired, he ſet 
off, September following, a ſecond time, baving the ſame 
ſhip with another of leſs bulk, of which he had alſo the 
command, He trayerſed the vaſt Atlantic ocean from one 
hemiſphere to another, as far as the ice would permit him to 
go; and, in his way back, touched at St. Helena, the coaſt 
of Brazil, Cape Verd, Barbadoes, Madeiras, the Canaries, 
the coaſt of Barbary, and many other latitudes, arriving in 
England in September 1700. Having thus furniſhed himſelf 
with a competent number of obſervations, he publiſhed in 
1701 * A General Chart, ſhewing at one View the Variation 
of the Compaſs in all thoſe Seas, where the Engliſh Navi- 
gators were acquainted” and hereby, firſt of any one, laid a 
lure foundation for the diſcovery of the law or rule whereby: 
the ſaid variation changes all over the world. 
| Halley had been at home little more than half a year, when 
he went in the ſame ſhip, with another expreſs commiſſio¶n 
from the king, to. obſerve the courſe of the tides in every 
part of the Britiſh channel at home, and to take the longitude 
and latitude of the principal-head-lands, in order to lay down' | 
the coaſt truly. Theſe orders were executed with his nfual 
expedition and accuracy; and ſoon. after his return he pub- 
lifhed, in 1702, a large map of the Britith channel. 'The _ ' 
emperor of Germany having reſolved to make a convenient 
and ſafe harbour ſor ſhipping” in that part of his bags" 
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which borders upon the Adriatic, Halley was ſent this _ 
queen Anne to view the two ports on the Dalinatian coaff,' 
lying to that ſea. He embarked November 27, went over to 
Holland, and paſſing thence through Germany to Vienna, 
proceeded to Iſtria, with a view of entering upon the execu- 
tion. of the emperor's defign ; but, ſome oppoſition” being 
given to it by the dutch, it was laid aſide: nevertheleſs, the 
emperor preſented him with a rich diamond ring. from his 
own finger, and gave him a letter of high commendation, 
written with his own hand to queen Anne, He was likewiſe 
received with great reſpect by. the king of the Romans, by 
prince Eugene, and the principal officers of that court. Pre- 
ſently after his arrival in England, he was diſpatched again 
2 the ſame buſineſs; and, paſſing through Oſnaburgh and 

anover, arrived at Vienna, and was preſented the ſame 
evening to the emperor, who directly ſent his chief engineer 

to attend him to Iſtria. 5 n 
He returned to England November 1503; and, Wallis be- 
ing deceaſed a few weeks before, Halley was appointed Sa- 
vilian profeſſor of geometry at Oxford in his room, and had 
the degree of LL. D. conferred upon him by that uniyerfity. 
He was ſcarcely ſettled at Oxford, when Aldrich, dean of 
Chriſt-church, engaged him to tranſlate into latin from the 
arabic © Apollonius de Sectione Rationis.” At the fame 


time, from the account given of them by Pappus, he re- 


* 


| ſtored the two, books, which are loſt, of the ſame author, 
« De Sectione Spatii; and the whole was publiſhed by him 
in ove volume 8vo, at Oxford, 1306. Afterwards he took u 
ſhare with his colleague, Dr. David Gregory, in preparin 
for. the preſs the ſame Apollonius's * Conics ;” and ven- 
tured to ſupply the whole 8th book, which is loſt, of the ori- 
inal.. He likewiſe added Serenus on the Section of the 
© linder and Cone,” printed from the original greek, with 
a latin tranſlation, and publiſhed the whole, 1710, in folio - 
not to mention, that in the midſt of all theſe publications the 
% Miſcellanea Curiofa,” in 3 vols. vo. had come out under 
his direction in 1708. In 1713, he ſucceeded Dr. afterwards 
Sir, Hans Sloan, in the poſt of ſecretary to the Royal Society; 
and, upon the death of Flamſtead, in 1719, was appointed to 
ſucceed him at Greenwich by George I. which made Halley, 
that he might be more at liberty for the proper bufineſs of His 


* 


- fityation, relign the poſt of ſecretary to the Royal Society 


in 1721. Ye 3 3 
s 1 855 the acceſſion of the late king, his conſort queen 
Caroline thought proper to make a viſit at the Royal Obſer- 
vatory; and, being pleaſed with every thing ſhe ſaw, took 
notice that Dr. Halley had formerly ſerved the crown as 4 


— 


tho 
* % 
* . 
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Spe in the nay 3 and the ſoon. . obtained a grant of | 
his half⸗ ay cl commiſſion, which be enj from that 
\' time during. his Vie. An offer was alſo” made him of being 
appointed mathematical preceptor to the duke of S 
land; but he declined that honour, by reaſon of his advanced 
age, and becauſe he. deemed the ordinary attendance upon 
| that employ not conſiſtent with the performance of his duty 
at Greenwich. Auguſt 1729, he was admitted as à foreign 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Faris. About 1737). 
he was ſeized: with a; paralytic diſorder in his. right hand, 
_ which, it is ſaid; was the firſt attack he ever felt upon his | 
_ conſtitution: however, he came as uſual once a week till 
_ within a little while before his death, to fee his friends in 
ton on Thurſday, before the meeting of the R Society. 
His paralytic diforder increaſing, his ſtrength gradually wore 
way, and he came at length to be wholly fu 3 
ſuch cordials as were ordered by his phyſician, 
1 expired as he fat in his chair, without a groan, Jy 
4. 1741-2, in his 86th year, 
HALLIFAS (Samuzr),: biſhop of St. Aſaph, was'k man 
of great learning and abilities. He was the eldeft fon of an 
hecary at _ Cheſterfield, and educated at Jeſus College, 
Gabe He was regius profeſſor of Civil Law in that 


Uaiverfity, and acquired great reputation by his *©-Andlyfis 
oſ the Civil Law. 5 In 1781, he was made biſhop of Glou- 
cCeſter, and, in 2787, biſhop. of St. Aſaph. His fſermons, at 
biſhop. Warburton's lectures, have been deſervedly admired; - 
| be was alſo an incomparable civilian, and remarkable for his 
acuteneſs as a public ſpeaker. Dr. Hallifax alſo publiſhed an 
analyſis of Butler's Analogy, which is written with great elo- 
8 2 evinces much profound n He died at 
of ſixty in 1790. | 
DO TAMBERGER (G: (Cronot Albza T), a dee of Fran- 
conia, and an eminent mathematician. - He publiſhed many 
valuable pieces on philoſophical ſubjects, and rann on N 
Opties and Hydraulics. He died at Jena in 1726. | 
. HAMBERGER (Gzoxoz CEnRISTOrRHER), member of : 
the Univerſity of Gottingen, publiſhed a number of books 
on various ſubjects; and ſeems to have been a man of conſi- 
 derable talents and erudition. He. is beſt known in the lite 
rary world by an edition of the works of Orpheus, in which 
he, wap 3 by Geſner. He was born in 176, 


el. e on Barrurz 5e French wk pilates 
divine, was born at Vire in 

He paſſed through his eee d ee | 

e ee Par, At 2 he wrote 


a tre? 
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a treatiſe, in which he explained; in a very ſimple manmmer, 

and by one or tuo figures, Theodofins's- three: Boche upon 

Spherics; to which he added à traft upon. Trigonometry ex- 

tremely ſhort gon precious, and defignet} as an introduction 10 
n, 


aſtronomy. In. one of his latter works he obſerves, that he- 


Was prompted by the vanity natural to a young man to pub- 
lich this book: but, as Fontenelle remarks, there are ſes perſons 


of that age eapable of ſuch an inſtance of vanity. At nine- 


teen, he entered himſelf in the congregation of the oratory, 


where he continued ten years, and leſt it in order to be curate 
of Neuilli upon the Marne. . He applied in the mean time in- 


tenſely to ſtudy, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by pub- 


liſhing works upon aſtronomy. and philoſophy. In 2666, 
Colbert propoſed to Lewis XIV. a ſcheme, which was ap- 


proved by his majeſty, for eſtabliſhing a; Royal 7 . 
‚ a In 1 { 5 


Sciences; and appointed our author ſecretary of it. 


he attended M. Colbert de Croiſſy, plenipotentiary for the 
peace at Aix la Chapelle; and, upon the concluſion of it, ac- 


companied him in his embaſſy to England, where he formed: 
an, acquaintance with the moſt eminent perſons of this nation, 
particularly with Boyle, Ray, and Willis. Thence be went 
over to Holland. and ſo returned to France, having made a 


great number of uſeful obſervations in his Travels. In 1678 


his © Philoſophia Vetus & Nova, ad Uſum Schola accom- 
modata in Regia Burgundia pertractata,“ was printed at Paris 
in 4 vols. 12mo; and, in 1681, enlarged and reprinted there 


in fix. This work, which was done by the order of M. 


Colbert, contains à judicious collection of ihe ancient and 
modern opinions in philoſophy. Several years after its pub- 
lication, the 7 carried it to the Eat-Indies; and taught 
it with ſucce China, 
wrote to Europe, that when his brethren and himſelf engaged 
iu drawing up a ſyſtem of philoſophy in the 'Tartatian lan- 
guage for the emperor, one of their chief aids was Du. Hamei's 
Fhiloſophia & Aſtronomica:“ and they were then highly 
valued, though the improvements in 1.6 | 
time have brought them into difcredit,. by rendering them 
of little uſe. In 1697, he reſigned his place of ſecretary of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, which by his recommen- 
dation he procured for M. de Fontenelle. He had ſome 


$; and father Bovet, a miſſionaty in Qhina, 


iloſophy fince his 


ä years before this devoted himſelf to divinity; and publiſhed - 


rge. works in this way. However, he did not loſe all care 
| of his former ſtudies, but publiſhed at Paris, in 2698, * Re- 
giæ d cientiarum Academiæ Hiſtoria,” sto, in four. books ; 


which, being greatly liked, he afterwards augmented. with two 


books more. It contains an account of the foundation of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and its e 
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e (Dr- ; Hom, Cleaned 
ac yon nol Dr wey,- Auauſt 48, 


be e Wake who-was his. father, and gave him his 
jon name. He was "ep at Et6n-ſch6ol;»ahd. fent! to 
lege, Oxford, in 16 ff f; f , which, after: king. 
* N ag tegülar way, he vad elected fellbi in ub ah 
Some. zinge-after, he applied himſelf to.divinity;whichhow-. 
ever he did not purſue in the-ordinary' way, by! having recourſe - 
to modern ſyſems/ and voluminous compilations of men who 
tthaps knew as; little of the matter as; himſelf, but, 2 Fell 
16 ** by beginning that, ſeience at; the upper end, as con- 
cei ring it moſt onable to ſearch Hor truth in 4 
e! ar 3, and net to fuffer, bi underſtanding 
the contrived and intereſted ſchemes of —— 
. obnoxious, authors Ju chi 3 48K 
y of Penſburſt in Kern, hy 
nobleman happening 1 of” ang. 
tors, ext he Was 3 at court or Dt: Frewen, 


the preſident of his e and one: of bie 

Hains, Was dae cl wih che ſermon, omg 
Wa, meaſure preacher's: A, hs conferred 

him this; ge, hen, Void, and im his gift. 
qultted his ce college, e Where N For 
2 77 — ay, the bead en nts oh 


mes 


ache of Chicheſter, and. enen ef We 
e year alſo he was named ont f the den Hf {row 


An the! beginning of the. national Aab e I. tied 
_ undiftprþed-.at his living;, till che middlecat-Jrulyiabgs ;1bu 
Joining in the fruitleſs, attempt. then enaderat; Tun ity 
favonr; ofthe king, aud e tevatd-of 100 L. being ſaen after 
prunen, to the perſon that  ſhou)d: pradute bin, the mas. 
| torced 10 retire, privily,aud..in-diſguile a Bund, Having: 
_ procured. an apartment in his..awnJAtullege,/che:fſoughtathac 
S n. retirement and ſtudy, Which v d bers else t 
0 


4a} babe 8 ** 3 


und. Among the few friends 5 converſed with was - 


Dr. Chriſtopher Potter, ptovoſt of Opens college: by 
. eee — 
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dee 


little ee büt-to inaken 


of jetions'\wetwiraiſec . it by's — 
Cheynel —— 0 A name | 
bis: extraotdinary” treatment of che excellent — 
Harnmiaht/ however deferided hi book, ee 
andthe: following, put om ſeveral uſeful pieces, 5 
me ten December, 1645, he attended: eee yo a 
_ duke of Richmond and earleof Soutlinmptanz who were nt 
4 ee wit terms of penn andamommons- 9 5 
„tothe parliainemt ; and when a einten e 
king's 3 8 appeared there? as 2 ene on mw 7 
whete he' managed; greatly ta his honour, a diſs 
pute ! with" Richard Vines;' ons of the oc a nap 
1 1 Wag "(1% eee, r re r rr wa) 
. dye after the breakin Wn of 
Cbriſt-charch in Oxford becoming; 
it upon Him about March, 163 
him their publit Grator Hb 
Iv 1 made 3 —— 2 * 
within 


. ſtucd and rm 7 : 
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= add" mne Iſle of Wien: at which laft place he co⁰t - 
nad un Chriſtmas: 1164 75 ine time that all his qaajeſty's ſer 8 
vants were put away rom Hime Ho then returned „ _- 
Oxford; Where . Qttif-church 2m -—© 1 
which office hv cent ase til till. March. 3e, denden he was wo SS 
Setz, dune out of it bythe parliamentary vi Lig + +23 
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above all, of the importance of che Helleniſtieal aeg be 
to conſider arr trnabongn 7 vie ny 1196 
or, to write in our yulgar language; and: ſet- eyery-abſervation. 
in its natural order, according to the direction of the tent. 
Er ſorne years before Culieeed ſevernl Greek. copies: of 
Teſtament, and obſerved: the variation- of; our En- 
bb r and made an entire: tranſlation 
the whole for his own private uſe, he caſt his work into 8 
form, in which it nom appears» It came out firſt in 1653; 
in 1656, with additions and alterations; and, in 1608, Ke 
Clere? put out a Latin tianſlation of it, viz. 66 hf Bur | 
phraſs and Annotations,” with, the text of the; Vulgate, in 
which he hats intermixed man b bis own: animadverſions, 
explained thoſe: points which Fr. Hammond bad but ſlightly, 
touched, and cortected many of his miſtakes This is the 
moſt uſeful of all his works which however let ut n 
the ſent, and look a little aſter its author. 
| We lee him winder confinement wt Oxford; whence he 
afterwards removed to. the houſe of: Sir Philip: Warwick 
at Clapham in Bedfordſhire... The trial of T 
ing on, and Dr. Hammond being in no other capacity. to in- 
terpoſe than by writing, he drew up an addreſa to. the gene- 
ral and council of officers, which he publiſhed under this ti: 
tle: ** To-the Right - Honourable the Lord' Fairfax, and his 
. of War, the humble Addreſs of Henry Hammond. 
ere maſtet was extrome; but 
—— © mg it for a: while, he reſumedchis ſtudies. 
publiſhed ſeveral Pers TFbe rigour of his reſteaiat 
— — in the. beginning of 3649, be removes. to 
W in Worceſterſhire, the ſeat of the loynl Sit John 
Packington, from whom he received a kind invitation ; and 
bere ſpent- the remainder of his days. In 16g when 
Charles II. came into thoſe parts, he waited upon bim, and 
— 3 on hand — oa 3 4 
is s concerning his adherence. to the reli · 
gion of — of ö In 153. he publiſhed, as 
we have already obſerved, work on the New Teſta. 
ment, and went. on applying — to the diſtempers of the 
church and ſtate, and oppotng thoſe monfirgus ul-gxounded 
and abſurd tenets, hich were daily brasched under the 
name of religion 3 particularly thoſe of the ptiſts. and 
other enthuſiaſts. Aſfterwards he | undertook: a 4+; araphraſe 
and Commentary on all the Books of the Old Teſtaments“ 
of which he publiſhed the Pſalms; and went throngu a 
third part of th book of Proverbs. His want of health, 
4 / hindered him from proceeding farther : for thay! eh 


en nn. "ge: 


| - 5 
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others.“ He was the intimate friend of Mr. Moyle, 
vyrote the Account of his Life and Writings, prefixed 


* 


voginning'to Kit" hitm-about. 1634/46 
5 a cbm n. al of human 
NN r betthe hone p 
"Por, ue bandes II. was — 
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f hou? in 2666 and educated at by — — Came 
bridge. He was u commiſſioner of the navy, a good 

in parliament; had the name of ( filver · tongued Hammond 
mong 3 ngbroke, - and was a man of note 
of is century. A volume of 4+ Miſcellany. Poems 
ribed to — in — by his friend Mr. Hopkins; 


aud in 02 himſelf the editor of . 2 | 


of Original Poems,” in which he had himſelf no ſmall 

| His on pieces, he obſerves in his i Were written at 
very different times, and were owned by him, leſt in a future 
day they ſhould be aſcribed to other perſons to their preju - 
dice, ud the Ode on Solitude has been, in wrong, to the 
carl 'of Roſcoinmon, and as ſome of tbe reſt have been to 


1H 


to his Works in 172% Their 


acquaitance began, throu | 
Sir Robert Marſnam in the latter end of 1690, ſoon after 


Hammond e return from u ort tor into Holland and ſome 
of Ferse. The places of reſort for wits at that 
wert May coffee: houſe in Fleet · ſtreet, and 
Greeian near the — — where Moyle, having taken 
© en nſt the had ſeveral 1 diſputes with 
Hath Vip at the dene ie had e ſhare; with ay 
chard Side argument agai a ſtanding army. In 
Moyle's works are three 2 Hammond; a copy 
of verſen, by Hammond, to Moyle ;/ — 8 Hopkins, - 
to th ame and a third,” by Hammond. In 
the latter, in 1694, we —* the — intimation of 
n calls the eee ere Il 
bins: % 1 vt A M OE LS? 
nne 
wu ey — deſign ww.crown.. 
l hinge be hat alteady dene: e 4 
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6 guss i remarkable confirmation! of ow! 
Biographer's obſervation, chat as the dhis, work 
| was undoubtedly "great :. then nation conſidered its. hanour AS 
Intereſted' in the event. One gave him-the.diffarent,gditions 
of his author; and another helped him in the {ybardinate 
parts. The arguments of the ſeveral books: were 9 
by Addiſon. 3 were not diſappoint 

He produced, ſays Pope, the moſt ao 
tranſſation chat I Kn in any, language. ex. 
celled whawvor had 2 in-Engliſh, and: ee g. have 


His — 2 : 18 18 RON why TA 22 r We 1 
ee ee well remembered as 2 man an. of 
teemed und ere by the elegant and great, ; was. the ſecond 
ſon of Anthony Hammond memioned above. He was born 
about 1710, and educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool,; but it does 
not appear that he was of any uniwerſity. He n 
the prince of Wales, and — to have come very early 1 
public notice, and to have been diſtinguiſhed by thoſe v 
Wo and friendſhip: prejudiced — at that time in 
ur of thoſe on — they were beſtowed ; for he was the 
_ "companion of Cobham, Lyitelton, and . 5 
ſaid to have divided his liſe betecen pleaſure; and 
his retirement forgetting the town, and in bis gajety loſing 
the ſtudent. Of his lit his —_— hours all. che effects arg exhibited 
in his memorable legies;” which. wers written very 
- early; and his Prologue not long before his death. „ In. 1733 
he obtained an income of yool: à year by the Mill of Niche. 
las Hammond, eſq. a near relation. In 10 4t, be was cho- 
ſen into parliament for Truro in Cornwall, probably ane of 
thoſe who were elected by the prince's influence; and died 
next ear in June at Stowe the — me lord Cob- 
Ham. His miſtreſs long outlived him, and, in 1779, died un- 
married bed - chamber woman to the queen. The character 
- which her lover bequeathed her was, indesd, not Hkely, to at- 
2 oF it was ber own fault that; ſhe remained 
__6 bad another very le offer. The 
legies? — publiſhed after his death z. ahfl uhiſe be, wri- 
c heres name was remembered with fondneſa, they were; read 
With a reſolution to admire: them The regomm 5 
Peder of the editor, who was then beliered. and ig no a- 
Firmed by Dr. Maty, to be the carl of f Cheſterfild, raiſed | 
wor rejudices in their favour, 
| AMON + (Jonw), à French beim, horn at/Cher- 
—.— He publiſhed ſerious worle, remarkable bath for 


their ſolidity of argument and elegance af ſtyle. His gvrorkes 
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He died in 1687, aged fi 
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+ HAMPDENJoans;rEſq-), of Hamden, in Buckingham- 


famous-for- ſuſtaining; fingly; the weight of a royal pro. 


ſeeution, on his refuſing to pay the ſhip- money in the roign 


of: Charles I. was born at London in 159. He was of as | 


ancient,” Whitlocke ſays, the ancienteſt, extraction as any 
ntleman in his county; and couſin- german · to Oliver 
In beg 


1609, he was ſent to Magdalen-collepe © in Oxford: 


of the law. Sir Philip Warwick obſerves, that he had 


great knowledge both in ſcholarſnip and the law.“ In his 


entrance into the world, he is ſaid to have indulged himſelf 


n all the licence of ſports, and exerciſes, and company, ſuch 
as ere uſed by men of the moſt jovial converſation; but af- 


ter wars to have retired- to a more reſerved and auſtere ſo- 
ciety, preſerving. however, his natural chearfulneſs and viva - 
hn 5 rye ſecond parliament of ling Charles, which met 
at; Weſtmiutſter, February, 1625-6. he obtained a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, as he alſo did in two ſucceeding parlia- 
ments: but made no figure till 1636, when he became uni- 


refuſing tu pay the ſhip- money. He cart ied himſelf, as Cla- 
rendon tell us; through this whole ſuit with ſuch ſingular 
and advantage by loſing it, than the king did-ſervice hy gain- 
ing it - From this time he ſoon grew to be one of the moſt 


In the long parliament. Phe eyes of all: men, ſays the 


fame writer, were fired upon him -as; their pater patriæ, 


and the pilot that muſt ſteer the veſſel through che tenipeſts and 
rection of his party in the Houſe of Commons againſt the king, 


he took. up arms in the ſame cauſe, and was ans of the firſt 
who opened the war by an action at a 
garriſon of the king's, upon the edge of 


about five miles ſtom Oxford. Hertoek the command of 2 
regiment of foot under the earl of Eſſen, and ſhewed ſuch 
full and een had he ved, he would, probahly, ſoon 
Hed: to the poſt of Ageneral. But he was, out off 
r . * 
N 4 r 
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well, his father having married the protector's aunt. | 


whence,: Without: taking any degree, he removed to the inns 
of court, oy where he made a conſiderable progreſs in the tudy 
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information and iniſtruction: yet 
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with prince Rupert, at field, in Oxfordſhire : ſor 

he was there ſhot in the ſhoulder with a brace of bullets, which. 
broke the bone, June 18, 1643: and, after fuffering-much 
pain and miſery, he died the 24th, to as great a conſternation 
of all his party as if their whole army had been defeated. 
Many men obſerved, ſays Clarendon; that the field in which 
death wound, namely, C was the ſame place 
that county, in w is ion was very great, 
in this rebellion: and it was by the priſonert that 
were taken that day, and acknowledged by all, chat upon the 
alarm that morning, after their 

was exceeding · ſolicitous to draw forces together to purſge 
the enemy z and, being a colonel of foot, put himſelf among 
thoſe horſe as'@ volunteer, who were firſt ready,” and that, 
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template it is 
earl of Clarendon, } He was,” ſays the | ang 
man of much greater cunning, and it may he: of the moſt 
diſcerning ſpirit, and of the greateſt addreſs and inſinuation 
to bring any thing to paſs which he deſired, of any man 
time, and who laid the d deepeſt. He was not à man of 
many words, and rarely * the diſcourſe, or made the firſt 
entrance upon any buſineſs that was aſſumed, but a very 
weighty ſpeaker; and after he had heard a full debate, and 
obierved how the houſe was like to be inclined, took vp the 
argument, aud ſhorty, and clearly, and craſtily, ſo ſtated it, 
that he commonly conducted it to the coneluſſon he deſired. 
He was. of that rare affability and temper in debate, and of 
that ſeeming humility and fubmiſfion | of-Ju nt, 88 if he 
brought no opinion of his on with him, but u deſte of 
he had ſo ſubtle a way, and 
under the notion of doubts inſinuating his object ions, chat he 
infuſed bis on opinions into thoſe from whom he pa 
to learn and receide them. And even with them who! were 
able to preſerve themſelves from his infuſions, * 
1 Pink 1 
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thoſe opinions to be fixed-in him with' which they eopta not 
ly,he ' left” the character of an ingenuous and 
conſcientious He was; indbed; a very wiſe man, 
and of great parts. pen poſſeſſed. with the moſt abſolute ſpirit 
> popularity, and the Froſt abſolute faculties to 8 the 
reren ber For the firſt year of the 
| he ſcemed' rather io moderate and ſoſten the vio- 
== and — humours than to infſame heli But 
_ wiſe aud diſpaſflonate men plainly diſcerned, that that mo- 
_ deration proceeded from prudence, and obſervation that the 
ſeaſon wal not ripe, rather than that he approved of the 
moderation; and "that he begot many opinions and notions 
the education whereof he committed to other men ; ſo far diſ- 
guifing his own defigns, ' Gat he ſeemed ſeldom to wiſh more 
than was concluded And in many groſs 'conclufions, which 
would hereafter contribute to deſigns not yet t ſet on foot, when | 
he found them n ority of voices, he 
would 'withdraw him before the” quote on, that he nnght 
ſeem not to conſent to fo much viſible hr, 
which-produced as great a doubt in ſome as jt did approba- | 
tion in others of his integrity.— After he was among thoſe 
members accuſed by the king of high treaſon, * 
altered; his nature and carriage ſeeming much fiercer than it 
did before: and without "queſtion, when he firſt drew hi: 
ſword, he threw away the ſcabbard. He was | 


in diet, and a ſupreme” governor over all his * and af- 
fections ; and had N a great power over other men's, 
He was of an induſtry and vigilance not to be tired out or 
wearied by the moſt — and of parts not to be im- 
poſed upon hy the moſt 'ſubtle and ſharp; and of a perſonal 
courage do his beſt parts: ſo that he was an enemy not 
to be -withed, wherever he might have been made a friend; 
ded, where he was fo, as any man 
could deſetve to be. And therefore his death was no leſs 
— to tho one party than it wag cohdoled in the other. 
word, he Ro of Cinna e ee to 
him: he had a head to contrive, = tongue to perſuade, and 
a band to enreute, any T 
elſe where, 4 avs good. Thus is Hampden deſcribed by 
_ Clarendon, agreeably to the” notions uſually formed of bi 
e e e Reltotaiens Which, we ſee, was that of a 
kreat rather than a good man. But a8 the characters of 
Rateſinen, „, or men acting in a public c eapacity, 
e the times and faſhions of politics, ſo at the 
cvolutien, when paffive obedience” and nonsrefiffance were 


diſgraced by law, de came de be eſteemed à good matt as 
> 8 48 a . 1-4 — 2 the days of 
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acheverell Ie siegel to bo thought ſo * 

this. Thus 3 poet of out on daps, Fo wa — piece. 
intituled, .,* "An Elegy in a,Country . Church-yard,” hay | 
painted him. in ths, Yorious de e warm: and active 


W 11 Nn 2 4 iin Wit torpmry t 
| 2 Va an: A Fg 5 . 5 y 
98 6. Perhaps in this alleles foot is laid. 5-3 tue; 


Some heart once pregnant with colofiial Arps. ban 210-4 
an 8 . rod of * aig. tive ſway d, 
4 I or 0 win . e at” TRE © 
ffs * 9 l e * 8 * 3 " RY 
Ag . -« 155 village ae that with 2 break Sp v2 
a « The little tyrant of his fields withſtood, ths . wh 43 
* 5 Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt: 5 
eee. oleh of his country blood,” m1 
by «apc: E007 
oy 2 mahangetan” do@or, remarkable. for. having 
undertaken. the arduous taſk. of e mg Mahometaniſm, 
and eſtabliſhing a new religion i in its His motive does 
no great honour to his principles, for it originated in — 
difcontent. He compoſed a book in oppoſition to the 
which, in point of putity and elegance, js thought by — 
and by ſome even ſuperior, to that celebrated produc. 
tion. But his zeal and his talents were of no avail, Hamſa's 
book was tranflated into French: it is called. Evidences of 
the My geries of the Unity,“ He lived about the year 1020. 
"HANDEL (GrogGr-FarpERIC)s: an i maſter 
in muſic, was born at Hall, a city of Uppes-Saxony, Febeusey 
24, 1684, by a ſecond wife. of his father, ho was aniemiy. 
nent phylician and lutgeon of the ſame place, and then, aboyg 
60 years of age. From his very childhood ce diſcovered uo 
A pro nſity to muſic, that his father, who always intended 
him for the civil law, was alarmed at it? and took every 
method to oppoſe this inclination, by keeping him out of the 
of, and rictly forbidding him to meddle with, m 
;oflroments of any kind: Neyertheleſs, the ſon found meant 
to Sas little clavicord privately, convYeyed to a rom at = 
the houſe z and with this he uſed, to amnſe himſelf 
rp the family. was aſleep. While he way: yet under ſevan 
* ge» ne went with his father ta the duke, of Saxe 
eiſenfe Peak where-it was impoſſible to keep him:from+barp- - 
fichorgs, ad. es — — uments. N oo | 
mornings W Was playing on the orgen, | 
ſervice was. over, the duke was in the church and ſomer =» 
hing there was in his, manner: of playing, Whlich affected, his 
highneſs ſo, ſtrongly, that he aſked his. valet: de.cbambre (wha, 
| by hy — ap "gs ; theothey en gs was my 
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fayour. of the.cvil law... fle told him, 5 . that every 
fn; certainly a right to tipole of his children ay be 
ſhould think moſt expedient ; but that, for bis gen part, he 
Could not but conſider it as. a. ſort of crime againſt. the public 


2 poſterity, to rob the world of ſuch a riſing genius. "I's 
ve of this debate was, not only a toleration for Mp, but 


E dp I be called in to. forward and 


Wel ert thi his father 4 of 5 return to Hall, es to 
e him under one Zackaw, organiſt to the cathedral 
ith ; who was a perſon of 1 24 abilities in his profeſſion, 
and not more e ined to do juſtice to any pu- 
bil of 1 Handel pleaſed him ſo much, chat 
be never thought Ds could do enough for him. He was 
proud of a. pupil, w already began to attra& the attention 
of the public; and alſo glad on ere 1 his pro- 
talents, ., was: capa e 0 yang his place, whe 
ever | had a mind. to be bent, It may ſeem rang 
; of an aſſiſtant at ſeven. years of age; but it is ſtranger, 
at nine he began to compoſe. the church-ſervice for 
voices and inſtruments, and from that time actually did cm- 
Poſe a ſervice 12 2 week for three years. ſuoceffvely. Ha- 
ving far ſu1 his maſter, the maſter himſelf conſeſſing 5 
ph ne all the; im royements he could at Hall, it 
b e, go to Berlin, and to Berlin he went in 1698, 
the opera was in a flouriſhing condition 1440055 the en- 
ga ae of the king of Pruſſia, grandfather of the 
. Handel had not been long at court, before bis abilities 
ame analy to the king, who frequently ſent for him, and 
him large: preſents... He, farther offered to ſend him to 
; where. 75 bt be formed under the beſt maſters, and 
þ ve opportunities 0 heating and ſeeing. all that was 23 
ent in the kind: by there were reaſons for refuſing this offer, 
allo for. ea Berlin, which-he did ſoon, after, During 
ther acquainted with two Italia com 


we Attilio; the ſame who afterwards 

bel n Were at tf 

5 New i 2 255 5 of amburg waz in th 
regu thither i it yas reſolved. to" tend. him 01 


his own 3 and chiefly with a view to iniproz | 
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e es ih dh oe Signing . 
cheſtra ; and by this meant, inftead of a burden, he proved's 
great relief to her. He had a diſpute at Hamburg with ons 
of the maſters, in op fition, to whom be id claim to the 
Hirſt harpſichord ; and he bad the luck to have it determined 
N his favour. The honour however had like to hayt coſt 
m dear; for his antagoniſt ſo reſented his'being conftrained 
10 Yiels to ſuch a ſtripling competitor; that, ad they were 
| 3 out of the orcheſtra, he made à Pöſh at bim with a 
ſword, which had infallibly pierced his heart, but for the 
friendly Score, which be carried accidentally in his boſom. 
Had this happened,“ ſays his hiſtorian, “ in the early ages, 
not a mortal but would have been perſuaded that Apollo 
8 interpoſed to preſerve him In the Tora « of a mulic- 
From conducting che performance be became cottpoſer 
to the houſe; and © Almeria,” his firſt opera, "was fnade 
Here, when he was not much above 14 years of age. The 
| Fnccels of it was fo great, that it ran for 30 nights without 
interruption; ;. and this encouraged him to make others, as. 
he did alſo a confiderable number of ſonatas not extant, 
during his ſtay at Hamburg, which was about four or five 
years. He contracted an acquaintance at this place with 
many perſons of note, among whon was the prince of Tuf- 
cany, to the grand duke. The prince, Wo was a 
great lover of the art for which his country was famous, 
_ would often lament Wb ae ——53 1 acquainted with the 
italian muſic; ion of it; and was 
very deſirous be T Tl = 1 to Florence. Han- 
del plaitily anſwered, that he cool ſee ons in the 'mulic 
haraQer of _—_ t. 


anſwerable to the prince's © dn the e 
trary, thought it ſo very indifferent, 8 fingers, be. -Faid 
muſt be angels to recommend it. The pri — at the 
ſeverity of his cenſure; yet preſſed him 15 . with bim, 
and intimated, that no F e ſhould Be wanting. Han- 
del thanked him for the offer of a favour which he did not 
chuſe to accept ; for he reſolved to go 10 Italy, on bis on 
bottom, as ſoon as he could” make a purſe falficient for th 
purpoſe, "He had in bit, from his childhobd, 2 fron ſpirit 
bf independence, which was never known to forſake him - | 
the moſt diſtreſsful ſeaſons of his life: and It «is remarkabl, 
that be refuſed the greateſt offets from perfons of che firſt 
action; nay, and even the higtieft favours from t 1 of : 
ry ſex, only becauſe de would" not "be en 
ea by p 9 15 attachments,” wa 15 
f ba after” he went to Italy, ial Fitne Wi "Y 
ftination ; MO at e age of 18, 
A , 66 ; SIO: 
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1 fame ant abilities in muſic, "had ; 
ons in her heart, which, 3 "We 0 a 
1 nk in, the leaſt encdursged. After" about 4 
55 No. at Florence, he went to Venice; "where" he was 
at a maſquerade, while he was” playing 2 
W f his.yizor. Scarlatti happe ned to be there, 4 
10 be r no ge but the fumom Saxon 1 3 75 
1 2 impottun to com an 0 e in! 
| 2 * a 15 thiee weeks; Þ Which 2 75 formed” 4 
nights face | 


„ and. with which the audience were fo e 
chanted, that they ſeemed to be all diſtracted. From 
nice he. went to Raine, where 'bis arrival was" n Toner 
| known, than. he ESP an e from * of the 


firti 9 — faqmirers was the Car- 
- dinal O of e taſte and Tow de 
auc it 9 5 1 1 he met with the famous Cote 


l whom. he came * FG Pagers 0 8 5 —. 


1 oo 
J time wipes neg in Sl Mas fee Ars; 5 
Which he had mide now mh of. muſic, and Yom "io Res . 
every ſpecies. of com . Thele 'catly glg "ye His — 
ds world, Ace be eat t curioſities, could they be met 
Io" was 22 e ” "kis native. country; "Bit ae 
not done tray nor was likely to have done, w 
kad a what ourt which he had not a e f 
W 15 % Ape „ Ws "Stefani, 
8. i FN 0 aw} len! on e 
of e At Ianover, al wo there was a 1 75 A 
had taken great notice of im in Italy, aud who/afterwards 
did him great ſer riot he e land for the ſe⸗ 
cud time. Thie perſon 18 baron Kilknanſ6ck. 'He"in- 
tioduced 3 court, and 10 el commended Him to His 
Taser. 5 that, he immediately 1 2 60 11 a Fe 
La Ps e ts eee 


fo pal yer b 2 4 
— 100 * upon which 
do be po hoy fin 4 twelvemonich or more, und 

FS go whi en 1 and 1 Ft 1B t-o Ye 
kfully accepted the penſion. 4 1 e 

*% =; paying a viſit to hig mother, who was now | | 
old and blind, and to his old , maſter” N * ſet N 
Daſleldarp, The cle&or. was Nighly'p 271 with 5 
for dee made him a preſent of a 5 Wrought | 
r a deſert. From Duſſeldotp be made the ol of His 755 

through Holland ; and, embarking 15 England, "he arrived 
ona in the winter of 1710. He was ſoon introd\ 
court, and honoured with marks 5 ne queen's favour 
any of the nobility were im nt for an from 88 
whereupon he compoſed “ Rinaldo,” br ch the bebe 
Nicolini ſang. Its ſu was great, 155 engagements 
at Hanover. i the ſubjett « 2 concern. He returned . thi 
ther in about a twelremonth; fo 7, beſides his penſion, 8 
fani had reſigned. to him the maſlerſhip. of the' chapel i bur | 
in 1712, he obtained leave of che elector to make ſed | 
viſit to England, on condition that he returned" within''s 
reaſonable time. The poor ſtate of muſic here, und the 
wretched: proceedings % 3 Haymarket, made the Fred 
defirous that he migh RY in compoſing for th 
ppl queen added her 2 — 


Jar 


2 5 ee The AER 5 to yk 2 par 
' on the water and Handel was bid te prepate ſome mufs 
for that occaſion. It was performed and tondited by bim- 

ſelf, unknown to his majeſty, whoſe pleaſure, on heariti 8 
was equal to his ſurprize. | Upon his enquiting whoſe it was, 
the baron produbed che delinquent,” and preſented: him to his 
mazeſty, as one that was tos 7 of bls fault to at- 


tempt an excule ſot it, Thus Handel was reſtored to favour; > 
and bis. muſic honoured with © the * eye 4 1 "and . 
as a 8 of it, che king was plead nion Yor - 


life of 200l, 2 year to that which. wiſky * ad before 
in ene years e wh ne was” 


\ 


5 for. Tlie three firſt years be was. . 


ac all united, and each was to have 


on hier refuſing 
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the inc othe 
Pag ef. majeſty. 0 120 | * 
Handel waz now Ted tn 


* Gaiden 
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#'the earl of Burlington's; where he - gh 5 2 
The poet one day aſked. eh Arbuthnot, of whe 
an high idea, what. OTE real 
opinion of Handel, as 4 "maſter of 8 ſcience 7 who replied, 
© Conceive the hi cheſt you, can of his abilities, and 40 id 
« are much 15 any ching that you can core: 
Wn nevertheleſs declared, pak. Handel's fineſt 


diredion. : For this purpole, a 5 ſum was a terte ood 
king ſobſcribing pe the 885 8 buf Hot del 
went to Dreſden veſt of fingers, - | "4 | 
Seneſino and N At this time en = 


tile, 'whom we: have mentioned before, e for. hs. 


opera, and had a ſttong party in their favour, and by whom 
A vi 908 ſition was maintained ;. but at laſt the Parties | 
e bis particular part. .\ 1 

The academy being now firmly. eſtabliſhed, and Han cl. 

appointed compoſer to it, all things went on proſperouſly. for 

z'coutſe of ten years. Handel maintained an abſolute au- 

thority over the es and the band, ot rather kept em 
in total ſubjection. Having one day a diſpute: with Cuzzoni | 
00 f ag. ſomething or other, Oh, madam,” 

faid he, I "RAW very well that you. are a true devil but 

0 J. will male you know, that 1 am Beelzebub. the, chief o 


„the devils. Witli this be took: her up by the waiſt, and 


ſwore, that if ſne made any words, he would fling her 
out of the window. This may ferve to. thew what. a ſpirit 
he poſſeſſed, and how Well he company were governed. 
What, howevet, they regarded hitherto as legal government. 
at length appeared to hs downright. tyranny ; upon which a 
rebellion commenced, with. Senefino at the head of: it, and 
all. became tumult and civil war. Handel, perceivi that 
Seneſino was grown leſs tractable and obſequious, reſolved 
to ſubdus him. To manage him by gentle means lie dif. 
dained; yet to controul him by force he could not, Seneſino's 
intereſt and party being to powertul. The one, therefore, 
an refractory, che other _ outrageous. The 1 N . 

ries 
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Handel. had reſolved to haye. no farther con- 
Sn Sits lin” Nd ls We "academy, after ic bad gens 
| on 22115 fouriſhing ſtate for above nine years, Was at once 


c Mt continged at the Haymarket, but his 8 
ally funk away. Nes nr", muſt be ſought, and cguld 
© Bad any nearer than It Piſcouraging this! yet to 
1 he went, and, returning wilt ſeveral fingers, be embarked 
on a new. bottom. e carried it on for three or four years, 
but! ir dd not do. Many of the nobility raiſed a nem ſub- 
on for another . at Lincolt's inn fields, and ſent 
for, Farnell and others; and, in Mort, the o pofition, was 
3 rang: that, in ſpite 'of his great e is affairs de- 
2 he for want of a little prudence, a ſpirit that 
1 an For to yield on -proper occations . 
755 more impaired than hie health ++ | 7 5 underſtanding. 
tight arm was become wn to "him e a ſtroke of a 
1 15 bis - fenſes were grea ly diſordered , at r jor 


that Eh, he 48 2 cure i; . 705 e manner 
Fe quickneſs; of it, pal . 


n e e b Tae in 17 7 Hie * A - 
ander's Feaſt” was performed at Covent Garden, and ap- 
plavded ; and ſeveral other attempts of the like nature were 
made to reinſtate him, but they did not prevail: the Italian 

ny were too powerful; ſo that, in 1741, be went to Du 

in, where he was wo! OR Pope has recorded this 
fape of his hiſtory. - bios which is made to re- 
pfeſent the genius of. 152 m Italian opem, " expreſles her 
apprehienfions,, and gives her RS rs 3 r 
alarined for ber own. ſafety, in the following ines: 0 


Bot foon, ah f ſoon, rebellion will « commence, | mou, 
If muſic meanly Poros aid from ſenſe: WRT 
. in new arme, lo! giant Handel . 55 . 

ite bold Briareus with his i büdred Rande:: 

© To fiir, to rouſe, to ſhake the ſoul be comes, . 

/ And Jones own thunders follow Mars' 5 drums. 

' Arreſt tim, empreſs ; or you ſleep no more— 

bare "She heard, —and drove him to thi Hibernian ſhore,” 
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At his return to London in 1741-2, the minds ef moſt 
wen were diſpoſed in his favour, 25 the era of his pr 
rity returned, He immediately began his oratorios in o- 
vent-Garden, which he continued, with uninterrupted ſucceſs 
and unrivalled glory, till within eight days of his death. 
The laſt was performed on the th, and be expired on the 
14th of April, 17 50. He was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, 
where, by his own order, and at his own expenee, 4 monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. 

HANKIUS (Maxrin), born at Breſlaw in 1633. where 
he was profeſſor of hiſtory, politics, and eloquence. He 
wrote many works which eſtabliſhed his reputation among his 
countrymen as an acute critic and profound ſcholar. His 
principal performance, - and that for which he is moſt 
_ eſteemed among ſcholars, is his book © De'Romanarum re- 
rum Seriptoribus,“ to which was added another book De 
Byzantinarum' rerum Scriptoribus Græcis. His other publi- 
N alſo A Hiſtory and Antiquities are in  confiderable 

ute. He in 

e (Sin Ne Bart. ), a diſtinguithicd ſtateſman 
| ite writer, was born about 1676; and bad his edu- 
cation — Weſtminſter-ſchool, and Chriſt-church, Oxford. 
When he arrived at years of maturity, he was choſen knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Suffolk, and he fat in parliament 
near 30 years, either as à repreſentative for that county, or for 
Flintſhire, ot. for the borogh of Thetford. In this venerable 
aſſembiy he was ſoon diſtinguiſned: and his powerful elocu- 
tion and unbiaſſed integrity drew the attention of all parties. 
In 173, be was chofen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; 
which 2 grants - all times, one at that time more 

rticularly ſo, he diſcharged with becomi ng dignity. All 
— honours and emoluments he declined. gain with- 
drawn himſelf by degrees from public buſineſs, he ap th the 
remainder of his life in an honourable” retirement amongſt 
his books and friends: and there prepared an elegant and 
correct edition of the works of Shakſpeare. "This he made a 
preſent of to the univerſity of Oxford ; and it was printed there 
1744, in fix volumes 4to. with elegant engravings, by Grave- 
lot, at the expence of Sir Thomas, He died at his feat in 
Suffolk. April 5, 1746. : 

"HANNEKEN (Menwox), 2 Tuche d tan, born 
at Blaxen in Oldenbourg in 1595. He was flor of Mo- 
rals, Theology,” and we Oriental languages, at Marpurg. He 
rote an Hebrew Grammar, and an expolition' of St. Aul's 
Epiſtle to as Epheſians. ms —.— $3 I in . 
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2 HANNEKEN. 
. HANNEKEN (Pam Lovis), eldeſt ſon of the p-e- 


ceding, was profeſſor of Eloquence and Hebrew at Gieſſen 
in 1683. He publiſhed a great variety of works principally on 
Tore» of theological. controverſy. He died at Wittenberg 
in 1 144 n n Eko 1 
. HANNIBALIANUS (FLayius CLaunius), 4 ik of 
| Conſtantine, and the only one, of che whole ſeries of Roman 
ptinces in any age of the Empire, who was diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of king. The emperor aſſigned him the city of Ca- 
ſarea as , Ss ce; and the provinces. of Pontus, Cappa- 
gocia, and the leſs Armenia, as his kingdom. He was 
_ ervelly mufdered by Conſtantius, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 


Oonſtantine, notwithſtanding he had married the ſiſter of the 
W ad date et. i e een 
x. ANNO, king: of the  Ammonites. . Ambaſſadors: were 


ſent: by David to compliment him on his acceſſion to the 
chrone. Hannc's courtiers told him, that their men were ſpies, 
in conſequence of which he ſhaved their beards, and treated 
them otherwiſe with great indignity. But this coſt him his 
life and his crown; for, David deprived him of bot. 
HANNO, a Carchagin ian general, employed hy his coun- 
rymen to make the circuit of Africa, in conſequence of 
which he explored various regions, and made great geogra- 
pbical diſcoveries. Pliny and Plutarch ſeverally relate a curi- 
ous anecdote of this Hanno. He had by much perſeverance 
ſo tamed a lion, that it followed him as a dog and carried his 
baggage... The Carthaginians thought that the man, who 
could accompliſh a thing ſeemingly ſo, impoſſible as this, 
might ſucceed in whatever be undertook. They therefore 
baniſhed him, that he might not carry into execution any de- 
figns againſt the liberties. of his country. Some ſuppaſed 
Mg of this man are publiſhed in the Oxford geogra- 
IS, 1800 ö ' Slant niet 
1 HANNSACHS, a german poet, who publiſhed his works 
in five large folio volumes, among which | ſome few and. + 
thinly-ſcattered rays of genius are to bs found. He was a 
native of e,, 1 orien ht 0) Yo tho 
" HANNEMAN (Ap RIAN), a native of the. Hague, and 
an eminent painter. He ſtudied the works of Vandyke 5 
and was a favourite painter with Mary princeſs of Orange, 
usb of Charles the Firſt. Many of his works are in 
ngland, but the moſt conſiderable abroad. Some of his 
performances are in the chamber of ſtate at the Hague 
HANWATV (Jonas), a benevolent and amiable character, 
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born at Portſmouth in 1712, He was at a very early age bound 
. apprentice to à merchaat at Liſbon, and afterwards connected 
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himſelf with a mercantile houſe ar Peterſburgh, in conſequence 
of which he was induced to make a journey into Perfia, On 
leaving Ruſſia with an independent fortune, he returned to 
his own country, and paſſed the remainder of his life as a pris 


vate gentleman, honourably to himſelf and uſeful to the world. 


In 1753, he publiſhed. an account of his travels through 
Rufha into Petſia, and back again through Ruflia, Germany, 
and Holland, To this work alſo was added an account of the 
Revolutions of Perſia during the preſent century. His other 
publications are very numerous, moſt of them were well re- 
ceived, and all of them calculated to prove him an excellent 
citizen and liberal · minded man. The inſtitution of the Ma- 
rine Society is to be attributed to his activity and benevolence, 
the uſefulneſs of which requires no panegyric, its trueſt praiſe 
is its extraordinary ſucceſs. This was the favourite object of 
Mr. Hanway's care; but, in 1758, he was alſo particularly 
inſtrumental in the eſtabliſhment of e ory charity. 
His public ſpirit, and, above all, his diſintereſtedneſs were ſo 
conſpicuous, that a deputation of the principal merchants in 
London waited upon the earl of Bute, when prime miniſter, and 
repreſented. to-him that an individual like Mr. Hanway, who 
had done ſo much public good to the injury of his private 
je on was, deſerving of ſome ſignal mark of the public 
cem. He was accordingly made a commiſſioner of the 
navy, 2 fituation which he held more than N years, and, 
when he refigned, he was allowed to retain the ſalary for life, 
on account of his known exertions in the cauſe of - univerſal 
charity. To enumerate. the various inftances in which the 
benevolent character of his heart were fucceſsfully exerted, 
would be no eaſy taſk. Sunday-ſchools in a great meaſure 
may look upon Mr. 1 as their father; the chimney- 
ſweepers” boys are much jindebted to his humanity; and 
perhaps there neyer was any public calamity in any part of 
the Britiſh empire which he did not endeavour to alleviate. 
So greatly and ſo unwerſally was he reſpected, that when he 
died, in 1786, a ſubſcription of many hundred. pounds was 
raiſed to ere a monument to his memory. Some may think 
ſo whimſical a circumſtance not worth recording; but Mr. 
Hanway was the firſt perſon who ventured to walk in the 
ſtreets of London with an umbrella; he, however, lived to 
ſee them brought into general uſe. The gteat character of 
his numerous works is a ſtrong maſculine ſpirit of good ſenſe, 
and a very chaſte fimplicity. In his private life he was re- 
markable for the firifteſt integrity of conduct, and for 2 
frankneſs and. candour which naturally infpired confidence. 
The number of his publications amounted to almoſt ſeventy, 
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„„ HARDING, 


which are enumerated by Mr, Pugh, a gentleman who wrote 
s life. WON RR, 


HARDING (THromas), a famous divine, and the anta- 
goniſt of biſhop ſewel, was horn at Comb-Martin in De- 
vonſhire, 1512. His ſchool. education was at Wincheſter, 
whence he was removed to New-callege, Oxford, and cho- 
fen fellow there in 1536. He was afterwards ,choſen He- 
brew profeſſor of the univerſity by Henry VIII. and, as his 
religion e kept pace with the king's, ſo being conſe- 
quently Pa reformed at Henry's death, Edward no ſooner 
aſcended the throne, than Harding became a very good Pro- 
teſtant. He was afterwards chaplain to the duke of Suffolk, 
father of Jane Grey: he had the honour. to inſtruct this 
young lady in © ag oh true religion; but, on the acceſſion 
of queen y, he immediately ſaw his error, and became a 
NET Papiſt. There is a curious epiſtle preſerved by 
Fox, ſaid to be written by lady Jane to Harding on his 

apoſfacy; but many are of opinion, and not without reaſon, 
that the violent n with the coarſe indelicate lan- 
guage of it, can never be the genuine effuſion of a mild and 
amiable young lady of ſeventeen. He had taken his degrees 
in arts: in 1554, he proceeded D. DO, at Oxford, and was 
the year after made treaſurer of the cathedral of Saliſbury, as 
he had been a little before prebendary of Wincheſter. When 
Elizabeth came to the crown, being deprived of his prefer- 
ment, he left the ag and, n liis abode at 
Louvain in Flanders, & became, fays ood, * the target 
of Popery,” in a warm controverſy with biſhop Jewel, 
againſt whom, between 1554 and 1567, he wrote feyen 
pieces. 8 15 N 2 
7 He was a man of parts and learning, and not an inelegant 
writer. Humphrey, in his © Life of Jewel,” comparing him 
with his adverſary, ſays,—* in multis pares ſunt, & ambo 
doctrinæ & eloquentiæ gloria præcellentes, p. 142. 5 
. HARDINGE (Nichor As,) of Canbury, near Kingſton 
in Surrey, (brother of Caleb Hardinge, M. D. grandſon of 
Sir Robert Hardinge of King's Newton, in the county of 
Derby, K nt, and father of George Hardinge, eſq. of the 
Middle-Temple, barriſter, an eminent counſel, and of Henry, 
vicar of Kingfton)  felow of King's college, Cambridge, 
many years elerk of the houſe of commons, and at laſt mem- 
ber of parliament for Eye in Suffolk, and one of the ſecre- 
taries of the treaſury, In December, 1932, he was ap 
pointed law reader to the duke of Cumberland, with a 15. 
lary of 100 l. He married in December; 1738, Jane ſecond 
daughter of Sir John Pratt, of Wilderneſs in Kent (chief 
juſtice of the Common Pleas), and fiſter to the hs 41 l 
9 23 
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Camden; and died April 9, 1758. His library was ſold by 

auction in 1759. His © Dialogue in the Senate-houſe at 
Cambridge, is preſerved in the. Poetical Calendar,“ Vol. 
IX. p. 92, and his Denhill Iliad,” a poem occaſioned by 


dme hounds running through lady Gray's gardens at Denhill 


in Eaſt Kent, 1747, in the fixth.volume of the © Sele& Col- 
lection, 180, p. 82. His Latin poems (in every meaſure 
and ſt Ml are much admired. Two of them are in the 
© Muſe Anglican,” and another in the ! Select Collection,“ 
Vol. VI. p. 87. He was a very diligent and able officer in 
both his departments; and thought one of the beſt claſſical 
ſcholars of his age, deeply verſed in the hiſtory, laws, and 
conſtitution, of England, on which he could expreſs himſelf 
with the greateſt precifion. He obliged his friends with an 
| 2 by Mr. Vertue, of two views of the chapel of St. 
Mary, adjoining to the ſouth fide of the parochial church of 
EKingſton upon Thames, in the county of Surrey, in which 
ſeveral Engliſh Saxon kings are ſaid to have been crowned, 
which was ruined in 1730 by the falling down of one of the 
pillars and arch next the church. 0 
HARDION (James), a native of Tours, and member of 
the Academy of Inſcriptions, . was a very accomplithed ſcholar 
and critic, Many of his diſſertatious are publiſhed in the 
« Memoirs of the Academy,“ and do the higheſt credit to his 
_ taſte, acuteneſs, and learning. He publiſhed alſo a Trea- 
tiſe on French Poetry and Rhetoric,” in three ſmall volumes, 
and a © Univerſal Hiſtory” in eighteen volumes. His works 
dre much admired for their eloquence and ſtyle, and for eru- 
dition untinctured by pedantry. He died at Paris in £966, 


- aged 8586 # ; 
HARDOUIN (Jonx), a French Jeſuit, eminent for his 
great parts, learning, and fingularities of opinion, was born of 
obſcure parents, at Kimper in Bretagne, in 1647. He entered 
young in the ſociety of Jeſuits and devoted himſelf to the 
udy of the belles lettres, the learned languages, hiſtory, phi- 
Joſophy, and divinity. In 1684, he ubliſhe „in 4to, a work, 
intitnled, Nummi antiqui populorum & urbium illuſtrati:“ 
in Which he often gave explications very ſingular, and as con- 
trary to truth as to good ſenſe. "The ſame year, in conjunc- 
tion with Petavius,. ** Themiſtii Orationes xxxiii. cum no- 
tis,” fol. The year following, in 5 yols. 4to,. for the uſe of 
the Dauphin, “ Plinii Hiſtoriz naturalis libris xxxvii, inter- 
ptetatione & notis illuſtrati.  Hitherto he confined himſelf to 
profane learning, where bis Whimſies were not ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of doing much harm; but now, to the great uneaſineſs 
of many good perſons, he was going to tamper with religious 
ſubjects; and, in 168), * publiſhed his * 
9 | | 5 . Y : F 66 
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326 HARDOUIN. 
* De -Baptiſmo quteſtio triplex. Two years after red his 
* Antirrheticus de nummis antiquis coloniarum & ' munici- ' 
piorum,” in ato; and alſo :. S. Joannis Chryſoſtomi Epiſtola 
ad Czſarium Monachum, notis ac diſſertatione de ſacramento. 
altaris,” in gto. Le Clerc having made ſome refle&ions upon 
cM Chryſoſtom's Letter to Cafirivs,”  Hardovin replied, in 
a piece printed in 1690, and intituled, © Defence de la Lettre 
de S. jean Chryſoſtome, addreſſee à Auteur de la Bibli- 
otheque Uniyerſelle;” to which Le Clerc returned an an- 


* 


ſwer in the 19th volume of that work. © _ e 
In 1693, he printed at Paris, in 2 vols. 4to,, Chrono» 
logiæ ex nummis antiqurs reſtitutæ proluſio, de nummis 
Herodiadum;“ in which he opened more fully that ſtrange 
paradoxical ſyſtem, of which he had yet dane little more 
than hint, He undertakes to prove from medals, that the 
greater part of thoſe authors, which have paſſed upon the ma- 
derns for ancient, were forged by ſome monks of the thir- 
teenth century, who gave to them the ſeyeral names of Ho- 
mer, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, &c, Tettullian, Origen,. 
Baſil, Auguſtin, &c. He only excepts out of this monkiſh 
manufacture the works of Cicero, Pliny's Natural Hiſ- 
tory,” Virgil's ** Georgics,” and Horace's ** Satires and 
Epiſtles,” I heſe he ſuppoſes the only genuine monuments 
ot antiquity remaining, except ſome few Inſcriptions and 
Faſti: and with the affiſtance of * theſe, he thinks, that theſe 
monks drew up and faſhioned all the other ancient wri- 
tings, as Terence's Plays,“ Livy's and Tacitus's © Hif- 
tories,” Virgil's “ Eneid,“ Horace's ** Odes,” &c. Nay, 
he puſhed this chimera ſo far, that he fancied. he could ſee + 
plainly enough that Eneas in Virgil was defigned for Jeſus ' 
Chriſt, and Horace's miſtreſs ' Lalage for the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. An abſurder ſyſtem never came out of the brain' of 
man: however, he appears to have ſerioufly believed it him- 
ſelf, and'was perſuaded. that his reaſons for it were clear and 
evident; though he would not publiſh them to the world, 
nor explain his ſyſtem, though he was frequently called up- 
on ſo to do, This work was ſuppreſſed by public autharity 
at Paris. He afterwards publiſhed © A Letter upon three Sa- 
maritan Medals ;”* An Eſſay towards the reſtoring Chro- 


nology by Medals of Conſtantine's Age,” and A Chro- 2 


* of the Old Teſtament, conformable to the vulgar 
Tranſlation, illuſtrated by ancjent Medals:“ all which books 


were. likewiſe ſuppreſſed, on account gf the parodoxes coh- 
tained in them. 25 2 ͥͤĩ² ͤ ꝶ — Pa Be 3 hob 

However, he continued ſtill in his opinion; for; in bis 
letters, written to Monſ. Ballanfaux, and printed at Luxem- 
burg in 1700, be ſpeaks. of * an impjous fa8tion Ws” 
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long while ago, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and which by forging 
an infinite number of writings, that ſeem to breathe nothing 
but piety, appears to have no other defign than to remove 
God out of the hearts of mankind, and to overturn all reli? 
gion.“ Mr. La Croze refuted his notion concerning the for- 
gery of the antient writings, in Diſſertations hiſtoriques 
ſur divers ſujets, Rot. 170); “ and in © Vindicie veterum 
Seriptorum contra J. Harduinum.” La Croze imagined; 
that Hardouin advanced his notions in concert with the ſo- 
. ciety of Jeſuits, or at leaſt with his ſuperiors, in order to ſet | 
aſide the ancient Greek and Latin ſacred and profane wri- 
ters, and ſo leave all clear to infallibility and tradition only; 
but Le Clerc was of opinion, that there was no ground for 
this ſuppoſition. | In 1700. there was publiſhed at Amſter- 
ſtam a volume in folio, intituled, Joannis Harduini opera 
ſelecta, tum que jampridem Pariſiis edita nunc emendatiora 
& multo auctiora prodeunt, tam que nunc primum edita.“ 
Theſe ſelect works conſiſt of his Nummi antiqui populorum 
& urbium illuſtrati ;” De Baptiſmo quæſtio triplex ; edi- 
tion of St. Chryſoſtom's Letter to Czfarius,” with the diſ- 
ſertation De Sacramento Altaris;:“ De nummis Herodia- 
dum; his Diſcourſe on the Laſt Supper, which had been 
printed in 1693 ; a treatiſe in which he explains the medals f 
the age of Conſtantine; Chronology of the old Teſtament, 
adjuſted by the Vulgate tranſlation, and illuſtrated by Me- 
dals: Letters to M. de Ballanfaux;” and other pieces. 
This volume made a great deal of noiſe, before it was pub- 
liſhed. . The author had corrected what he thought proper in 
the works he had already publiſhed; and then put them into 
the hands of a bookſeller, who undertook to ptint them 
_ faithfully fromthe copy he had received. He began the im- 
preſſion with the author's conſent, and was conſiderably ad- 
vanced in it: when the clamour raiſed againſt the paradoxes 
in thoſe works obliged Hardouin to ſend an order to the 
bookſeller, to retrench the obnaxious paſſages. But the 
bookſeller refuſed to do it, and wrote an anſwer to him, al- 
leging the reaſons of his refuſal: upon which was iſſued 
A Declaration of the Father Provincial of the Jeſuits, and 
af the Superiots of their houſes at Paris, concetning a hew 
Edition of ſome works of Father John Hardouin of. the 
ſame Society, which has been actually made contrary to their 
will by the Sieur de Lorme, Bookſeller at Amſterdam, &.“ 
At the bottom of this was Hardouin's recantation, which 
runs in theſe curious terms: l fubſeribe ſincerely to every... 
thing contained in the preceding declaration; I heattily con» _ 
demn in my writings what it condemns in them, and partieu- 
larly what 1 have ſaid ak an impious faftion, 1 ar 
ed Ln * ES l 
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had forged ſome ages ago the greateſt pazt of the eccleſiaſtical 
or profane writings, which have hitherto been conſidered as 
ancient, I am extremely ſorry that 1 did not open my eyes 
before in this point. I think myſelf greatly obliged to my 
ſuperjors in the ſociety, who bave ed me in diveſting 
myſelf of my prejudices. I promiſe never to advance in 
word or writing any thing directly or indirectly contrary to 
my preſent recantation. And if hereafter I ſhall call in queſ- 
tion the antiquity of any writing eitber eccleſiaſlical or pro- 
fane, which no perſon before ſhall have charged as ſuppoſt» 
titious, 1-will only do it by propoſing my reaſons in a writing 
publiſhed under my name, with the permiſſion of my ſupe- 
riors, and the approbation of the public cenſors. In teſti - 
mony of which | have figned, this 25th of December, 1708, 
J. Hardovin, of the ſociety of Jeſus , Kore 
Here we have a notable proof of the glorious! latitude 
_ which Jeſuitical morality allowed its proſeſſors; for; notwith- 
ſanding this - ſolemn proteſtation, nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that Hardouin never departed a tittle from his opi- 
nions; but, on the contrary, induſtriouſly cheriſhed and pro- 
pagated them ta the laſt moment of his life. Thus in 1723, 
when he reprinted his edition of - Pliny in three volumes 
folio, he greatly augmented it with notes, in which were diſ- 
perſed many paradoxical concens, tending to ſupport his ge- 
neral ſyſtem : inſomuch, that Mr. Crevier and father Deſ- 
molets of the Oratory thought themſelves obliged to point 
them out to the public, and to refute them; Notwithſtanding | 
the clamour raiſed againſt this Jeſuit and bis writings, he yet 
maintained his credit ſo well with the clergy of France, that 
they engaged him to undertake a new edition of The 
Councils, and gave him a penſion for that purpoſe, It was 
E 1715, in 12 vols, ſolio, at the printing-houſe ; 
but the ſale of it was prohibited by the parliament, who com- 
miſſroned ſome doctors, among whom was the celebrated 
Dupin, to examine it. Theſe doQors gave in theit report, 
that the edition ſhould eicher be ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt cor; 
rected in a great number of places ; becauſe. it contained 
mapy, max ims injurious to the doctrines and diſcipline of the 
church in general, and to thoſe of the Gallican church in 
particular; and becauſe ſome very eſſential things were omit= 
tens while 1 that * ſpurious were inſeiteeee. 
Father Hardouin died at Paris, September 3, 1729; in his 
boys: year; and after his death, a lee bis 
6 Opulſcula” in ſolio was publilbed by an anonymous friend. 
The largeſt, and moſt fingular of theſe is intituled, Athei 
detefti;”” among whom are to be found Janſenius, Mal- 
branche, Thomaſin, Deſcartes, Regis, Arnaud, g 
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Paſchal, Queſnel; whoſe irreligion, no doubt, - confiſted 
_ chiefly: in their being enemies to the Jeſuits, - The ſociety, 
however, thought proper, in their MEmoires de Trevoux," 
to diſown- any concern in the publication of theſe 4 Opuf- 
> a A ag en vj EY realy the errors contained in 

ae ede 
A poſthumous work was p publiſhed in- 1766, under the title 
of © Joannis Harduini, Telnite, ad Cenſuram Seri 
Veterum Prolegomena,“ with a valuable by Mr. Bo. 
yer, to whom a curious Latin pamphlet was addreſſed on that 
| occaſion by his friend the Rev. Cæſar De Miſſy. 

We will conclude our account of this N RT with a 
charaQteriſic epitaph by M. de Boze. 


N In exp Qatione judicii, 
1 45 ic jacet Rs 
| " Hominum paradoxotatos,. _ 
on Natione Gallus, Religione Romanus: 
Orbis litterati portentum: 
Venerandæ antiquitatis cultor & bange, 
Dtocte febricitans, 4 
Somnia & inaudita commenta 
_ Vigilansedidit, 
bs KI Scepticum pie egit, Oe 
by Oredulitate puer, audacia juvenis, deliriis bene 


HakDwWickR ParLiy Yorke, earl of), was -born 
| at Dover in Kent, mber 1, 1690 ; and educated under 
Mr, Samuel Morland, of Bethnal-Green,”3 in clafſical and ge- 

neral learning, which he ever cultivated amidſt his bigheft 
employments, He ſtudied the law in the Middle Temple; 
and, being called to the bar in 1714, he ſoon became very 
eminent in his profeſſion: In 1718, he fat in parliament as 
member for Lewes in Suſſex ; and, in the two ſucceſſive par- 
laments, for Seaford. ' March 1919-20, he was promoted to, 
the office of ſolicitor-general, by the recommendation of we 
lord —— Parker: an obligation he never forgot, re- 


1 poſſible marks of perſonal regard and affec- 
he ery Logs Mr. Layer at the king's bench for high 


treaſon, November, 1722, gave him an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing his abilities: his reply, in which he ſummoned up late 
at night the evidence againſt the priſoner, and anſwered all 
the topies of defence, being juſtly admired as one of the ableſt 
3 — that kind extant. About the ſame time, 
much reputation in parliament, ing the 

— Kelly, who had been ry e e A by 
| ſhops Atterbury's- plot, as his ſecretary 
he was appointed attorney-general ; in x 40 execution of which 
important my he was remarkable for his candour and le- 


nity, 
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| nity: As ah ddyocate for the crown; he ſpoke wich te ve- 
racity of à witneſs and à judge: and, though his'zeal for juſ- 
tice and the due eourſe of Jaw was ſtrong, yet his tenderneſs to 
the ſubjett, in the court of exchequer, was ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
that upon a particular occafion, in 1733, the houſe of com- 
mons aſſented to it with a general applauſe. He was un- 
moved, by fear or favour, in hat he thought right and legal; 
and often debated and voted againſt the court, in matters re- 
lating to the South-Sea company, when he was ſolicitor; 
and, in the affair of lord Derwentwater's eſtate, when he was 
attorney- general. Upon the reſignation of the great ſeal by 
Peter lord King, in October. 1733, Sir Philip Vorke was 
appointed lord chief - juſtice of the king's bench. He was ſoon 
after raiſed to the dignity of a baron of this kingdom, with 
the title of lord Hardwicke, baron of Hardwicke, in the 
county of Glouceſter, and called to the cabinet council. The 
ſalary of chief: juſtice of the king's bench, being thought not 
adequate to the weight and dignity - of that high office, was 
raiſed, on the advancement of lord Hardwicke to it, from 
2000 l. to 4000 |. per ann. to the chief-juſtice and his ſucceſ- 
- fors; his lordſhip refuſing to accept the augmentation of it: 
and the adjuſtment of the two vacancies of the chancery and 
king's bench (which happened at the ſame time) between his 
Jordſhip and lord Talbot, upon terms honourable and ſatis- 
factory to both, was thought to do as much credit to the 
wiſdom of the crown, in thoſe days, as the harmony ind 
friendſhip, with which they co- operated in the public: ſervĩce, 
did honour to themſelves. In the midſt of the general ap- 
probation, with which he diſcharged his office there, he was 
called to that of lord high chancellor, on the deceaſe of lord 
Teſbot, February: 1 16% an n 
The integrity and abilities with which he preſided in the 
eourt of chancery, during the ſpace of almoſt twenty years, 
appears from this remarkable circumſtance, that only three of 
bis dectees were appealed from, and even thoſe were after - 
wards affirmed by the houſe of lords. After he had executed 
that high office about ſeventeen years, in times and circum- 
ſtances of accumulated difficulty and danger, and bad twice 
been called to the exerciſe of the office of lord high ſteward, 
on the trials of peers concerned in the rebellion; he was, 
April 1554, advanced to the rank of an earl of Great Britain, 
with the titles of viſcount Royſton, and earl of Hardwicke. 
This favour; was conferred unaſked, by his | ſovereign, -who = 


* 


treated him through the whole of his reign with (particular =» 


eſteem and- confidence, and always, ſpoke of. him in a manner 
Which ſhewed, that he ſet as high a value on the man aas 
on the miniſter. His reſignation of the great ſeal, in N- 
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vember, 1) 86, gave an univerſal concern m0 the naten. 


however divided at that time in other reſpects. But he till 
_ continued to ſerve the public in a more private ſtation; at 
council, at the houſe of lords, and upon every. occaſſon 
where the courſe of public buſineſs required it, with the. - 
ſame aſſiduity as when he filled one of the higheſt: offices in 
the kingdom, He always felt and expreſſed the trueſt af. 
fection and reverence for the laws and conſtitution. of his, 
country: this rendered him as tender of the juſt prerogatives 
inveſted in the crown, for the benefit · of the whole, as watch⸗ 
ful to preveut the leaſt incroachment upon the liberty of the - 
ſubje&, + The part which he aQed in planning, 3 wi 
and ſupporting, the Bill. for aboliſhing; the heretable .Juril- 
ditions in Scotland,” and the ſhare which he took, beyond 
what his department required of him, in A and pro- 
moting the other bills relating to that country, aroſe from his 
zeal to the Proteſtant ſueceſſion, his concern for the general 
happineſs and improvement of the kingdom, and for the pre- 
ſervation of this equal and limited monarchy ; which were the 
8 principles of his public conduct through life. 
And theſe, and other bills which might be mentioned, were 
ſtrong proofs of his talents as a legiſlator. In judicature, 
his firmneſs and dignity were evidently derived from his con- 
ſummate knowledge and talents; and the mildneſs and huma- 
nity; with which he tempered it, from the beſt heart. He 
was wonderfully happy in his manner of debating cauſes upon 
the bench. His extraordinary diſpatch of the buſineſs of the 
court of chancery, increaſed. as it was in his time, beyond 
what had been known in any former, was an advantage to 
the ſuiror, inferior only to that ariſing from the acknow- 8 
ledged equity, perſpicuity, and preciſion, of his decrees. 
The manner in which he preſided in the houſe of lords ad. 
ded order and dignity to that aſſembly, and expedition to the 
buſineſs tranſacted there. His talents, as a ſpeaker in the ſe- 
nate as well as on the bench, were univerſally admired: - 
he ſpoke with a natural and manly eloquence, without falſe 
ornaments or perſonal invedtives; and, when he argued, his 
reaſons were ſupported and ſtrengthened by the moſt appolite 
caſes and examples. which the ſubje& would allow. His 
manner was graceful and affecting; modeſt, yet command- 
Ang; his voice peculiatly clear and harmonious, and even 
loud and ſtrong, for the greater part of his time. With theſe - 
talents for pubſic ſpeaking, the integrity of his character gare 
a luſtre to his at es which thoſe” who oppoſed; him felt 
in the debate, and which operated. moſt powerfully . on the 
minds of thoſe who heard him with a view to information, 
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"Convinced of the great principles of religion, and ſteady 91 
n practice of the duties of it, he maintained 2 reputation ok 
virtue, which added dignity to che ſtations which he filled, 
_ and authority to the laws which he adminiſtered. His at- 
tachment to the national church was accompanied with a 
full conviction, that a tender regard to the Rights of conſci- 
ence, and a temper of lenity and moderation, are not only 
right in themſelves, but moft conducive in their conſequences 
to the honour and intereſt of the church. The ſtrongeſt 
recommendation to him of the clergy, to the ecclefiaſtical pre- 
ferments in his diſpoſal, was their fitneſs for the diſcharge 
of the duties of their profefion. And that reſpectable body 
owes a particular obligation to bit loxdihip, and his prede- 
ceffor lord Talbot, for the oppoſition which they gave, in the 
houſe of lords to the AR for the more eaſy recovery of 
Tithes, Church-rates, and other ecclefiaſtical Dues, from 
the People called Quakers,” which might have proved of 
dangerous conſequences. to the rights and property of the 
clergy _—_ it had paſſed the other houſe, and was known 
ro be powerfully ſupported; Many facts and anecdotes which 
do him honour may be recolle&ed and ſet down, when re- 
fentments, partialities, and conteſts, are forgot. 
The amiableneſs of his manners, and his engaging addreſs, 
rendered him as much beloved by thoſe who had acceſs to 
him as he was admired for his great talents by the whole 
nation. His conſtitution, in the earlier part of his life, did 
not ſeem to promiſe ſo much health ot | | 
wards enjoyed, for a longer period than uſually falls to the 
ſhare of men of more robuſt” habit of body. But his care to 
guard againſt any exceſſes ſecured to him an almoſt uninter- 
rupted tenour of health: and his habitual maſtery of his 
aſhons gave him a firtgneſs and tranquillity of mind una- 
ed by the fatigues and anxieties of buſineſs; from the daily - 
circle of which, he roſe, to the enjoyment. of the converſation - 
"of his family and friends, with the ſpirirs of a perſon entirely 
vacant and diſengaged. Till the latter end of his ſeventy- 


. third yeat, be preſerved the appearance and vivacity of 


outh in his countenance, in which the characters of dignit? 
nd amiablſeneſs were remarkably united: and he ſupported the 
tedious diſorder which proved fatal to him, and which was of 
the dyſenteric kind, with an uncommon reſignation, and even 

chearfulneſs, till the cloſe of life, He died, in his ſeventy» 
fourth year, at his houſe ih Groſvenor-ſquare, March 6, 
1764. His body lies interred at Wimple in Cambridgeſhire, 
by that of his lady, Margaret, daughter of Charles Cocks, 
Efq. of Worceſterſhire, and niece of lord-chancellor Som- 


mers. | 
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vigour as he after- _ 


; derable talents, but, as be was very neceffitous and comp 


HARDY nn a French dramatiſt, n, 
incredible number of pieces for the theatre, ſome ſay ſo 
many as fix hundred, and ſome even more. theſe how · 
| eyer no more remain than forty-one, which were 1 
by himſelf in fix volumes octavo. He had a remarkable a- 
cility in writing; and it was ſaid that he would write two. 
thouſand lines in twenty-four hours: in three days his play 
| was compoſed, learned, and afted. He certainly had _ a 


HARD Y.. e oh” 


to write againſt time, his abilities had not. fair ſcope. He 
was the firſt French dramatiſt who introduced the cuſtom. & 
Wh aid for his pieces. He died at Paris in 16 
HARDY (CANLI), was the grandſon a diſtin 
guiſhed naval commander in the reign of Queen —— He 
Was a gallant and able officer ; and, . paſſing through the di. 
ſerent ranks of his profeſſion with the higheſt rep 
was, in 1779, appointed commander in chief * the my 
Weſtern ſquadron. He died of an inflammation | in. hy n 
in the fame year at Spithead. 

HARE Dr. Fx Axis), an Englih 8 * * 
hirth we have no particulars, was bred at 32 ſchool, and 
from that foundation became a fellow of King's college, 
Cambridge; Where he had the tuition of the uis of 
Blandford, only fon of the illuſtrious duke of Marlborough, 
who appointed him chaplain, general to the army, He after- 
Wards obtained the deanery of Worceſter, and, thence. was 
"= - promoted to hy 1 44 of Chicheſter, hich he held 4 
; te deanery St. Paul's to his death, which 5 = 

1740. He he diſmiſſed from being chaplain 20.0 . 

2 1718, by the ſtrength of party. prejudices, in, : 
with Dr. Moſs. and. Dr. Sherlock, . f l ingv | 
rank for parts and learning. Oe 
About the latter. end of queen Anne's reign. he-1 „ 

a remarkable pamphlet, inticules; «.' The Difficulties and 

Diſcouragements which a ae the: Study of the Scriptures, 
in the Way of private in order io ſhew, that, 
ſince ſuch a ſtudy of the 60.0 is an indiſpenſable . 
it concerns all. Chriſtian ſocieties to remove, as much 26 
poſſible, thoſe diſcouragements. In. this work, his manger 
_ appeared to be ſo ludicrous, that the convocation, fell upon 
him, as if he were really a againſt the ſtudy of the holy Scrip- 
tures: and Whiſton — that, finding this piece likely to 
hinder that preferment he was ſeeking, he aimed to conceal 
1251 being the 7 The ſame writer changes him wich 

ba ſtrongly. inclined to Scepticiſm; that be talked ludi- 
; croully. of ſacred matters; and that he would offer ta lay wat 
* about the ING of Scripture ARE But the 
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. principat ground for theſe invidious inſinuations ſeems. to be, 
chat, though he never denied the genuineneſs of the apoſtolical 
nſtitutions (of which by the bve he procured for Whiſton 
collation of two Vienna MSS:), yet “he was not firm 
- believer enough, not ſerious enough in Chriſtianity, to ha- 
zard any thing in this world for their reception.” He pub- 
liſhed many pieces againſt biſhop Hoadly, in the Bangorian 
- controverſy, as it is called; and alſo other learned works, 
which were collected after his death, and publiſhed in four 
volumes, 8vo. 2. An edition of Terence,“ with notes, 
in 4to. 3. The Book of Pſalms in the Hebrew, put into 
the original poetical Metre,“ 4tb. In this laſt Work, he 
pretends to have diſcovered the Hebrew metre, which was 
K poſed to be itretrievably loſt. "But his hypotheſis, though 
defended by ſome, yet has been confuted by ſeveral learned 
men, particularly by Dr. Lowth in his © Metricæ Hareanz 
brevis confutatio,” annexed to his lectures De Sacri Poeſi 
CO anger nave e een 
HARIOT (Tnox As), an eminent mathematician, was 
born at ' Oxford, or, as Anthony Wood expreſſes it, tum- 
bled out of kis mother's womb in the lap of the Oxonian 
Muſes,” in 1560. Having been inſtruQed in grammar- learn - 
ing in that city, he became a commoner of St. Mary-hall, 
where he took the degree of B. A. in 1579. He had then 
fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, oy his unchetucht Ni. in mathema- 
ties, as to be recommended ſoon after to Sir Walter Raleigh 
as 4 proper preceptor to him in that ſcience. Accordingly, 
hat noble knight became his firſt patron, took him into his 
family, and allowed him a' handſome penfion. In 1585; he 
was ſerit over by Sir Walter with his firſt colony to Virginia; 
There being ſettled,” he was employed in diſcovering and ſur- 
ing that country, in obſerving what commodities it pro- 
| Way; together with the manners and cuſtoms of its inha- 
bitants. He publiſhed an account of ſt under this title, 4 
brief and true Report of the Newfoundland of Virginia;“ 
which was reprinted in the third voyage of Hakluyt's 
„Voyages. Upon his return to England, he was introduced 
wy by his patron to the acquaintance of Henry earl of Nor- 
mmumderland; who finding him,” fays Wood, * to be a 
2 gentleman of an affable and peaceable nature, and well read 
in the obſcure parts of learning,“ allowed him a yearly pen- 
fion of 120l. About the fame time, Robert Hues, well 
known by his . Treatiſe upon the Globes,“ and Walter War- 
ner; who is faid to have communicated to the famous Harvey 
the fiſt hint concerning the circulation of the blood, 3 
both of them mathematicians, received penſions from * | 
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© ffs value, "86 tir in 6064 hen the egtl was committed to : 
the Tower fot life, Hariot, Hues, and Warner, were his | 
'_ conſtant companions; and were uſually called the earl of 
Northumberland's Magi. They had à table at the earl's 
charge, who did n converſt with them, to divert the 
, melancholy of bis confinement; 36 did alſo Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who was then in the Tower. N lived — e | 
time at Sion - college, and died. 1 wag uly a, 1621, ofa 
cancer in his ey e was univerſally — 5 on account of 
huis learning. When he was but 18 man, he was ſtyled 
by Mr. Hakluyt “ Juvenis in diſeiplinis mathematicis excel- 
= and by Camden, Mathematicus inſignis.” A MS. 
of his, intitelel „Ephemeris Chryrometrica, is preſerved 
in Sion · college library; and his Artis Analyticæ Praxis“ 
was printed after his death, in a thin folio, and dedicated to 
Henry earl of Northumberland. Des. Cartes is ſaid to have 
been obliged to this book for: a youu _ of. his . ee 
ments in algebra. 
As to his religion, Wood ſays, that, 4 notwittiſtan 
bia great ſkill in mathematics, he had ſtrange thoughts 
the Seripture. always undervalued the old ſtory of the — 
tion of the World, and could never believe that trite poſition, 
Ex nihilo nihil fit.“ He made a Philoſophical Theology, 
wherein he caſt off the Old Teſtament, ſo that confequent! 
the New would: have no foundation. He was à Deiſt, and 
bis doctrine he did impart to the earl, and to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, when he was compiling the Hiſtory of the World,” 
and would controvert the matter with eminent divines of thoſe 
times: who therefore, having no good opinion of him, did 
look on the manner of his death, as a judgement upon him 
for thoſe matters, and for nullifyi the Scriptureꝰ WOoOd 
mentions no authority for this aſſertion: and we may ob- 
ſerve, that Hariot aſſures us himſelf, that when he was with 
the firſt colony ſettled in Virginia, in every town where he 
came, be explained to them the contents of the Bible, & c. 
And though I told thiem,“ ſays he, “ the book materially and 
of itſelf was not of ſuch. virtue as I thought they did conceive, 
dot only the doctrine therein contained; yet would many be 1 
ad to touch it, to embrace it; to Kila it, to hold it to heise 
alls and heads, and ſtroke over all their bodies: with: it, to 4 
' ſhew their hungry deſires of that know goa: which was/ſpoken | 
of. To which we may add, that, if lot was reputed a 
Deiſt. it is by no means probable that Dr. Corbet, an ortho- 
dox divine, and ſucceſſively biſhop of Oxford and Norwich, 
ſending a poem, dated . 9, 1618, to Sir Thomas 
— Agleſbuy, when the comet appeared, ſhould ſpeak. kl as io 
by % Fs 4 Deep Hariot's mine, 2 
2 Jn which there is no droſs, but all refine, N 
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Nl unkkeiy that his noble executors, Sit 

T Ayleſbury and Robert Sidney, viſcoynt Liſle, would 

have ſuffered an inſcription to be engraved upon his monu- 

ment in St. Chriſtopher's church, which might have been 

contradicted by all the town, if it had been falſe, and which, 

e I bong. an infidel, es e | 
ridiculous : - 


en omnes ſcientias alu, e cit tz 1e 
e Mathematicis, Philoſophicis, Theologicis,, ;) 
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ä | 85 1 indagator ſtudioſiſſimus, i 
- © _ 4 Det Triniunius cultor püſimus.“ 


HakLEx (Ros zar), afterwards earl of Oxford wa REP 
Moctiener, and lord high treaſurer in the reign of queen 
Anne, was eldeſt ſon of Sir Edward Harley, and born at 
London, in Bow ſtreet, Covent CO December 5, 166. 
He was educated under the Rev. Mr. Birch, at Shilton, near 
Burford, Oxfordſhire, which, though a private ſchool, was 
remarkable for ptodueing at the ſame time a lord high trea- 
ſurer, viz. lord Ox ford; a lord high chancellor, viz. lord 
Harcourt; a lord chief juſtice of the Common pleas, vies 
lord — and ten members of the Houſe of | 
who were alt contemporaries, as well at ſchool as in alia. 
ment. Here he laid the foundation of that extenſive | 
ledge and learning, which rendered him afterwards ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the world. At the Revolution, Sir Edward 
Harley, and this his eldeſt ſon, raiſed a troop of horſe at their 
own expence; and, after the acceſhon of king William and 


queen Mary, be was firſt choſen member of parliament for 


Tregony in Cornwall, and afterwards ſerved. for the- town 
of Radfor, till he was called to the Houſe: of Lords. In 
1690, he was choſen by ballot one of the nine members of 
the Houſe of Commons, commiſſioners for ſtating the public 
accounts; and alſo one of the arbitrators: for uniting the two 
India companies. In 1694, the: Houſe of Commons ordered 
Mr. Harley, November 19, to pang and bring'in a bill “ For 
the frequent meeting and calling of -parliaments ; which he 
accordingly did upon the-22d, and it was received and agreed 
to by both houſes, without any alteration or amendment. 
On February 11, 1901+2, he was choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe 
of Commons; and that parliament being *diffolved the ſame 
year by king William, and a new one called; he was again 

choſen ſpeaker December 31 following, as he nenn 
parliament called by queen Anne. 
W 17. 1704, he was ſworn of her majefy's privy-coun- 
cil; and „May 18th- nn * in We” 
3 | . 1 
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Principal ſecretaries.of ſtate, being alſo. ſpraker of the Houſe, 


one of the commiſfioners for the treaty of union with Scot- 
and, which took effect; and reſigned his place of principal 
ſecretary of ſtate in Februaty 1707-8. Auguſt 10, 1510, he 
Was conſtituted one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, alſo 
Chancellor and under-treaſurer of the exchequer. On the 
8th of March following, he ' was in great danger of his life; 
the marquis of Guiſcard, à french papiſt, then under exa- 
mination of a committee of the privy council at Whitehall, 
ſtabbing him with a penknife, which he took up in the clerk's 
room, where be waited. before he was examined. Guiſcard 
was impriſoned, and died in Newgate the 17th of the ſame 
9 5 : whereupon an act of pu nanny paſſed, making it 
Anf. without benefit of clergy, to attempt the life of a privy 
counſellor in the execution of his office; and a clauſe was 
inſerted (Lo juſtify and indemnify all perſons, who in aſ- 
füiſting in defence of Mr. Harley, chancellor of the exchequer, 
when he was ſtabbed by the ſieur de Guiſcard, and in ſecuring 
bim, did give any wound or bruiſe to the ſaid ficur de Goiſcard: 
whereby. he received his death.“ The wound Mr. Harley, 
had receiyed confined him ſome weeks; but the houſe being 
informed that it was almoſt healed, and that he would in a 
few days come abroad, reſolved to congratulate his eſcape and 
recovery; and accordingly, upon his attending the houſe on 
the 26th of April, the ſpeaker. addreſſed him in a very re- 
ſpectful ſpeech, to which Mr. Harley returned as reſpectful 
an anſwer. Tbey had before addreſſed the queen on this 


The ofthe: at the ſame time. In 1306, he was appointed 


In 1711, queen Anne, to reward his many eminent. fer- 
vices,” was . pleaſed to advance him to the peerage of Great 
Britain, by the ſtyle and titles of baron Harley * Wigmore, 
in the county of Hereford, earl of Oxford, and earl Mor- 
timer, with remainder, for want of iſſue male of his own- 
body, to the heirs male of Sir Robert Harley, knight of the 
Bath, his grandfather. May 20, 1711, he was appointed lord 
Yak ahdber of Great Britain; and, Auguſt 15th following, 
at a general court of the South-Sea company, he was choſen 
their: governor, as he had been their fans and chief regu- 
latot. October 26, 19112, he was elected a knight compa- 
nion of the moſt noble order of the garter. July 25, 1714, he 
_ refigned his ſtaff of lord high · treaſurer of Great Britain, at Ken- 
fingron, inte coe queen's hand, the dying upon, che 1ſt of 
Auguſt following.” Jone 10, 1915, he Was impeached by 
the Houſe of 3 of high-treaſon, and high crime | 
and miſdemeanors; 3 the 16th, was committed top 
the tower by the Houſe of Lords, Where be ſuffered con- 


1 


"i © EET eG 


nnement till July 1. 1 and then, after a public wel s 
acquitted by Jay nr a died in the 285 * his age, 


"ad 21, 1724, after 1 been twice , 17 4 
8 


celebrated his memory in following lines: 


nr A ſon! fapreme, in each hard inlnce ied, | . 


Above all pai, all anger, and all pride, n 77 py 3 5; 5 
The rage of power, the blaſt of public breae , 
The ioftof lucre, and the dread of death.” IQ $2.4; "* 1 \ » 


From our account of thy noble lord, be moſt a 
$ for a very great as we as ma t he has been 
2 8 by * as 1150 of on from cg e 
dor goodneſs; and patticul wy by the late lord Bolingbroke, in 
his curious“ L. to Sir iliain Windham,” where the 


pottrait given of him is not only mean, but odiouns. Hows 
ever, as it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that lord Oxford had 


his allay of infirmities, notwithſtan anding the fine; things that 
were ſaid of him, and the 'honours that were done to him; 
fo, on the other hand, it is as reaſonable not to believe all 


that contemporary miniſters fa of each other, and eſpecially 


when they have quarrelled. He was a great encourager_ of 
learning, and not only Jo, put the greateſt collector in his 
time of all curious books in print, and manuſcript, eſpecially 
thoſe concerning the hiſtory of his own country, which were 
preſerved and much augmented by the earl his ſon; He Was 
alſo a man of taſte and letters himſelf; and under this cha- 
raQer we find a propoſal addreſſed to him by Dr. Swift,“ for 
correcting, improving, and aſcertaining the Engliſh tongi 
HARMER '(Twomas), a diſſenting miniſter” at 
Keld, in Suffolk; was much and deſervedhy ec in the 
Aterary world. His moſt important and valuable work was, 
« Obſervations on Paſſages of Scripture,“ in four volumes, 
odavo. This has gone through different editions, and, as 
the author had the advantage of Sir John Claudius manu- 
Icripts, great light. is oh * on his performances, 'r 1 
on ſcripture, ' but” on the \manitiers of the Eft. "Mr." 
alſo publiſhed *** Notes on Solomon's Song“ Te wh md 
Seng diſtinguiſhed for his accompliſhments in otiental learn- 
ing, and for his kill in the ftudy N He died at 
an advanced age In 1788. 
HARMODUs, ide dend. of Ariſtogiton, "who in con- 
ae delivered their 6 try ftom the e y 6f the Pit 
tratidæ. They received immortal hone from thieir fellow- 
citizens; and Have been celebrated "nt every. age and Count 
Where the value '6 ke kv was” Knör. See an acebunt of 


ſe. d er their c Het 
N 


r | 


unn „ 
to PEO faccefſor to/the grey el Englaud; at the deart 


dk Edward the Confeſlor: It Was in his reign that William 


the firſt, actuated by courage, reſentment, and ambition, in- 
- | vaded England with his Norman army, Harold gave him 
battle in perſon, and the Engliſh and Normans prepared for 
| this important deciſion at Haſtings. This terminated in fa- 
vour of William; for, Harold was flain by an arrow as he was 
combating with great bravery at the head of his troops. 
With this prince terminated: the authotity of the anglo-ſaxon 
monarchs, who + had l England for"the ſpace of fix 


hundred: years. 
HARPALUS, a ;rnſlrenonies; who flourihed about 
480 years before ' Chriſt. - He corrected the "cycle: of eight 


— 5 invented by Cleoſtratus, and in its ſtead propoſed a 
new one of; nine years, in which he ſuppoſed tliat the fon - 
and moon returned to the ſame point; but this cycle of Har- 
25 was ufterwards altered Ys rn * — adv no Feen 
i 75: 10. 56 0 "i 
' HARPOCRATION. (Vn), 0 reticle eber 
dia, has left ug, an excellent Lexicon upon 
the ten Orators of Greece; for. chat is the title vſually 
| = to it, though Meurfas will have it, that the author in- 
ſerided it onſy x; and he is followed,” in this opinion, fy 
James Grotovius. Harpocration fpeaks' 3 in this work, with 
—— ſeeming ex2Qneſs, of magiſtrates, pleadings at the bar, 
places in Attiea, names of men who he the' chief manage 
ment of affairs in me republic, and of every thing; in mort, 
whiek has been ſaid to the glory of this Apart by their orators. | 
Aldus firſt publiſbed this Lexicon in greek at Venice, 1603, 
in ſolio; many learned men, 'as' Meurfius, Mauſſac, Valefus, | 
Rave laboured upon it; and James Grünes gave in ou 
of it er Leyden, „ es | 
Mt HARRIN TON. er an ingenious Engliſh : 
was the Toll of John Harringto 8 Who was Lc a 
the tower, under queen Mary; ing a correſpondence 
with the ſady Eleeabethi; with” whom' 8 8 continued in . 
Favour to the Taue SCH death. Fir John was both at Kel- 
fon, near Bath. in Somerſetihire, and had queen Elizabeth 
For his godmother. He was inſtructed in — kearniy 
at Eton-ſchogl, and from” removed to .Cambrid he 
de took the degree of M. A. Before he Was thirt Bus 
har a tranſlation of Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo,” by v 54 | 
gained a conſiderablerreputatipn, 
principally known. | gy 8 was knighted in the field by r earl 
of Eſſex, which gave meh offehte td te queen, who was 
ſparing of ſuch honeurs, and chef to wonfer then Bestell In 
a 23 ok RT Hy oy OI” of the Bath; 155 405 55 
, * : eng _ 


# 


for which he is now 


i 4 courtiet, 3 a MS. to prince Heniy;” levelled 
chiefly againſt the matried biſhops, which was intended orily 
for the private uſe of his royal highneſs; but, being publiſhed 
afterwards, created great clamour, and made ſeveral. of the 
clergy ſay, that his conduct was of a piece with his doctrines; 
ſince he, together with Robert carl .of Leiceſter, ſupported 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his ſuit | to queen Elizabeth for the 
manor of Banwell, belonging to the biſhoprie of Bath and 
Wells ; on a preſumption, that the Right Rev-Incurfibent had 
incurred a premunire, by marryzng a ſecond wife. Wood's 
account of it is this:“ That Sir John Harrington, bei 
minded to obtain the favour of prince Henry, wrote a"diſ- 
courſe for his private uſe, intituled, A brief View of hs 
State of the Church: of England. as it ſtood in Queen Eliza» 
beth's and King James's to the year 1608.“ This 
book is no more than a — and hit ory; n, 
of thoſe times, and was written to the ſaid prince Dr, Fer 

an additional ſupply to the Catalogue of Biſhops jd Dr, ran 
cis Godwin, upon occaſion of that proverb." 


n Henry the eighth pulled down monks and their 1 ri 2 
| Henry the ninth ſhall pull down biſhops and their bells,” wy 


In the. ſajd book the author Harti doth, 8 | 
tating his godmother;. queen Elizabeth, ſhew himſelf a great 
enemy to married biſhops, eſpecially to 11 as had been mar- 
ried twice; and many things therein are ſaid of them, that 
were by no N publiſhed, being written only for 
private uſe. But ſo it was, that the book coming inte the 
the hands of 1 ay Chetwind, grandſon by a hter to 
the author, on deeply principled i in preſbyterian, tenets, 
did, when the preſs was Opens print it at London in 1633; 
and no ſooner was it publiſhed, and came into the hands of 
many, but it was exceedingly clamoured at by the loyal and 
orthodox clergy, condemning him that publiſked „ 
We have not been able to fix the time of Sir ohn Har- 
rington's birth, nor are we more certain about that of his 
death; but, as the former m ay be moſt probably placed about 


the middle of queen Elizabeth's reign, ſo. we think the latter 


2 ht happen towards the latter end of king James s. We 


ſubjoin an epigram, as a ſpecimen. of his poetry; ſince 
5 in this aj are not every day to. by; met 
wi | 


£3 5 ge I' | of br ien 


* 


«In Conv ve 3 
What curl'd qt th ern hs, A Wt ; 
ONE eee . 
e, ee woe ee e e 
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1 oa And ati her band in his, and fofe de wring be, 1 8115 
Sliding her ring ſtill up aud down her 1 gi 


2 1 8 Sir, 5 t is a proctor, ſeen in both the laws, 463 Oy 3 11 ＋ wy 
WA eee her in ſome important cauſe; © my 7 ot 
FPrompt and diſereet both in his ſpeech and aQtion, | 195 
Aud doth her buſineſs with great ſatis faction. 1 1 5 
And thinkꝰſt thou ſo ? a horn-plague'on ne tou head! 1 S enie 
Art thou ſo like a fool, and wit tol led, i 0 * 
T0 think he dath the dufineſs of thy wife?" 99 th 6D 
e He doth thy bufineſs, 1 dare lay my iſe,” 1 e 0 


75 A miſcetianeous collation of Harring * warks) 4 in 1 poſe 
and verſe, was hubliſhed by the Rev, Henry Harrington, un- 
der the title of 4 Nuge Antique,” which contains many 
curious things. Sir Jol n had formed a plan for the hiſtory of 
— his own times, but he did not live to execits it. He died i we 
20m at the age of fifty- une. 6 
HARRINGTON (Jams), an eminent denied writer, 
as born in January 1611.5 being the eldeſt. ſon of Sir | 


cote Harrington, and Jane the daughter of Sir William Samuel 
 _ of« Upton, in Northamptonſhire, the place of his nativity. 


When he had made a ptogreſs in claflical learning, he was 
admitted in oy a gentleman-commoner| of Tri ; 
in Oxſord, and placed under Mr. Chillingworth, who-had 
lately been elected fellow of that college; from whom he might 
poffbiy acquire ſome portion of that ſpirit of reaſoning and 
— for himſelf, which afterwards. ſhone forth ſo con- 
icuouſly in his writings. About three years after, his father 
upon which he left the univerſity, and began to think of 
en eu eee y furniſhed himſelf with the know- 
ledge of feveral-foreign languages for that purpoſe,” His firſt 
© _ was into Holland, then the principal neigat fohood of martial 
diſcipline; and, what may be ſuf to haye affected him 
more ſenſibly, a country wo flouriſhing, under the 
- auſpices Marv wk eee roles th and eee, __ 
it is proba t he began to make government” the ſu 
of his meditations; for, he was often heard to ſay, that, be- 
fore he left England, he knew no more of anarchy, monarchy, 
_ ariſtocracy, democracy, oligarchy, or the like, than. as hard 
worda, whoſe — he found in his dictionary.“ On 
coming into the Netherlands, he entered a volunteer, and ſo 
continued ſome months, in lord Craven's regiment; during 
which time, being much at the ne, he had the farther op- 
portunity of accompliſning himſelf in der courts; namely, 


thoſe of the prince of Orange, and the e 


1 of our James I. who was then a fugitive in Holland. 
_— taken into nn. this . the 
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ince elector, e hy attended. to Copenhag 
3 paid a viſit" to che king of —— wrt — 194 | 
return from travelling, was entruſted by him with the affairs of 
the palatinate, fo 185 a3 * r rnd) a en 
court. 110. 1 117 ö 
He ſtayed, 1 bur Hort: ing Tr Holland; no 
| temptations or offers could divert or. reſtrain/him from the re- 
ſolution he had formed to travel, and therefore, taking Flan- 
ders in his way, he ſet out on à tour through part of Germany, 
France, and Italy. While he was at Ronſe, the pope per- 
formed the ceremony of conſecrating wax- lights on Candlemas- 
day. When his holineſs had ſanctified theſe" trrches, they 
were diftributed among the pedple,' h ſought for them very 
| eagerly.” Harrington was deſſroug to hade one of them; but, 
perceiving that it was not to be dbtained without kiſſing the 
pope's toe, he devlined to accept it on fuch'a condition: 5 His 
companions were not ſo ſcrupulous,” and when they came 


bome ſpoke of his ſqueamiſbneſs to |thekirig. -The' king told 


him, he might have done it only as apiece of reſpect to a 


temporal prince; hut Harrington replied, that in, he had 
che honour to Kiſs his majeſty :s hand, he thought it berieath 
him to kiſs any other princeꝰs foot? He is (aid: to Have pre- 
ferred Venice to all other places im Italy, as he did its govern- 
ment to that of the whole world; it being, in his opinion; im- 
mutable by any external ur internal cauſes, and to finiſti only 
with mank ind, Hert he cultivated an acquaintance with all 
he men of letters, and furniſhed himſelf with the moſt valuable 
books in the italian tongue, ſuch ee 5 eee 
upon politics and government. ttt 
Aſter having thus ſeen Italy, Franco, the ee fe 
Denmark, and ſome parts o y; he returned home to 
England, perfectly accompliſhed. In the beginning of the 
civil war, 2 he maniſeſtiy ſided with the — our and 
endeavoured to get à feat in the houſe, but could nat. His 
inclination to letters kept him from ſecking public em- 
/ployments, ſo that we hear no more of him till 1046; when 
attending out of curioſity the «commiſſioners, appointed b7 
parliament to bring Charles I. from Newœaſtle nearer to Lon- 
don, he was by ſome of them named to wait on his majeſty. 
as à perſon known to him before, and engaged to no party or 
faction. The king approved the propoſal, and Harrington en- 
tered on the ſtation of a tn but would never preſume 
to come into his preſence, ex tin! public, till he was parti- 
culariy commanded — king) __ made one of the 
of tht bed=chamber;'as he was in 1647. He had the 
zood fortune to pleaſe the king much: H Majeſty doved 
nis company, ſays — n 5 


. # #'* . 
po 'Y 

. 
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cerning ator ;. but, when. they hap 


he) N fays he, 00 cou lk fb — 


cOmmonwea tee; ed t. to en lure it.“ Haring 
S e ig; f EY of LO + find! 7 57 him to bo z 


FS ent perſon from what he had been, n repreſented, 25 to parts, 
A. 8 9.8 1 5 8 king Was Te- 
moyed. our. of the Ille of Wig 9 e, in Bart ſhire, 
FORE. cur out. of his. eryice, becauſe he et ; 
Wh Sof, Bis jeſty*; $ a 0 againſt the AT iament om: 


miſfuogers at; eng. bought his concelhogs more i; 


rig] ALT. 25 id. . 18 5 round. to imagine 


2 


ha Ns 


dy are, Bel iy 
. Actelion. k 


BY ed FOE 2 1 till ih 555 & was brought to che 
Tcaffo 10 ES means. to, ken | 


ing”s execution affe 


| hi ani 4s often. yh 66 ONES ever. went kg 


nd that his grief on that AER. Was ſo ren. as to. e 
| upo n mM.” cl 
i, 41 the king 'S death, ke. was "abſeryed. to keep much 1 in 
by. ge: and, more. retired than. uſual, which his friends at- 
HOU ta gi n melancholy. . But, to. convince them” 
this, was, not. the cauſe. of lüs retirement, "he Fed t 4 
. 17 

A. 1 cn becauſeat. was agreeable to th e ſt 1 
Bis uſe, if eyer it hog uld be che 15 Mg Englan 
be, ie Neale of. old, overrun by 3 hats harbarous people, or t 
have its government and recards. eltroyed by ſome mercile 
Fonqueror, they might not be then left to their own invention 


in framing a new government.“ This «Oceana” is a kind c 


political romance, in imitation of Plato's © Atlantic Sto 

where, by Qceana, Harrington means England; exhibitinga p 10 
republican Fm which he would have had regte 

re, in e eſe kingdoms had formed themſelyes 1 into 3 ge. 


nuine .commonwealth... This work, however, AS it refle&cd | 


verely upon {)liver's uſurpation, met with many difficultie, 


in the pul lfhing; for, it being 1 0 to ſome of the cour- 
tiers that it was printing, they hunied it from one preſs 

another, till at laſt they found it, and carried it to W] oP 
All the ſolicitations he could make were not able to retrieve his 


papers, till he bethought himſelf of applying t to lady Clay pole, 


who. was... a good-natured woman, and Oliver's favourite 
f daughter; and who, upon his declaring. that i it contained no- 
ching e to her father's : Aries got them reftored 


2 
- 


to him... He printed it. in 1655, and dedicated it, as he pro- 
Wn! lady e „to her ee who, it 8 5 8, "3. 


? W * "2 ; 30 : 
ſe. with him, with others | 
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ican notions. 


of gentlemen, agrecing with him in principles, Wo met nigii - 
ly at Miles's coffee-houſe, in New Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, 
and were called the Rota. Wood has given à very particular 
account of this affociation, or ga as he calls them. Their 
diſcourſes about government,” ſays he, and of ordering a 
commonwealth, were the moſt ingenious and ſmart that ever 
were heard; for the arguments in the parliament-houſe were 
but flat to thoſe. This gang had a balloting- box, aud balloted 
how things ſhould be carried by way of eſſay; which not be. 
ing uſed, or known in England before on this account, the 
room was every evening very full, The doctrine there in- 
culcated was very: taking; and the more, becauſe as to human 
foreſight there was no poſſibility of the king's return. The 
gieateſt part of the parliament-men hated this rotation and bal. 
| Foting; as being againſt their power: eight or ten were for it, 
who propoſed it to the houſe, and made it out to the members, 
that, except they embraced that ſort of government, they muft 
be ruined. The model of it was, that the third part of the 
ſenate or houſe ſhould rote out by ballot every year, not ca- 
pable of being elected again for three years to come; ſo that 
every ninth year the ſenate would be wholly altered No ma. 
giſtrate was to continue above three years, and all to be choſen 
5 the ballot, than which nothing could be invented more fair 
and impartial, as it was then thought, though oppoſed by man) 
for feveral reaſons. This club of Commonwealthſmen, which 
began about Michaelmas 1659, laſted till about February 21 
following; at which time, the ſecluded members being re» 
| Kored by general Monk, all their models veniſhed,. “ 
Alfter the Reſtoration, he lived more privately than he had 
done before, but ſtill was looked upon as a dangerous perſon, 
who maintained and propagated principles, which could never 
be recanciled to monarchical government, He . him- 
- ſelf now in reducing his politics into ſhort and eaſy aphoriſms 
methodically digeſted, and freely communicated his papers to 
all who viſited him. While he was putting the laſt hand to 
his ſyſtem, he was, by an order from the king, ſeiged = | 
Ted 5. | * S 1 8 Ex cem x 
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HARRINGTON, El 34s 
28, 1661; aid $omnnitted2s the We of London for 


2 defigns and practices. He was charged by lord | 


* chancellor Hyde, at a conference of the lords and commons, 


With being concerned i in a plot, ' whereof twenty-one 


were the chief managers: © that they all met in Bow-ſtreet, 5 


Coyent- garden, and in other places; that they were of ſeven 
different parties or intereſts, as three for the commonwealth, 


three for” the long parliament,: three for the city, three for 


the purchaſers, three for the diſpanded army, three for the 


independents, and three for the n men; that 


their firſt conſideration was how to agree on the choice of 
patliament-· men againſt the enſuing ſeffion ; and chat a · ſpe 
ente ought to be had about the members for the city o 
London, as a precedent for the reſt of the kingdom to. fol- 


low; whereupon” they nominated the four membets after 


choſen, aud then fitting in parliament. Their next care 
was to frame à petition to the parliament for a "preaching 
miniſtry, and liberty of conſcierice; then they wete to divide 


and ſubdivide them elves into ſeveral councils and committees, 


for the better carrying on their buſineſs by themſelves or 


| their agents and accomplioes all over the kingdom, In theſe 
meetings Harrington was fajd to be often" in the chair; that 


they had taken an oath of ſee , and concerted 'theaſures for 


levying men and money.“ chancellor added, that though 
he had certain informenon of the times and places of their 
meetings, and particularly thoſe of Harrington and Wildman, 


they were Aesch deen ſo fixed in cheir nefarious defign, that 


none of thoſe they had taken would confeſs any thing, not ſo 
much a tant wen hag enn ke id ene another at thoſe 
times or places. n 


But, otrttſiandiog'thaſs' Wtlefatindof the ahi nication; it 


is certain, that this nb wy * — made out; and it is not 


impoſſible but it might be 
count upon political iter for 


ngton's confinement, 


1 is at leaſt ealy to ac- 


and the ſeverity and ill uſage he met with 15 in it, hen we con- 


ider not only his notions of government, which he 


here enfoxced with the greateſt zeal ; but alſo how obnoxious 
he muſt needs have made himſelf to the powers then in being, 
by his very ill uſage of the” Stuart family. Nothing oan be 


| viler chan the picture he hasdrawn of Mary queen of Scotland ; 


he has has alſo painted her ſon James I. in the moſt odious 


4 colours, ſuggeſting at the ſame time, that he was not born ot 
t 


the queen, but was a ſuppoſititious impoſtor, and of courſe 


had no right to che crown he inherited. His portrait of 


_ "Charles I. is an abominable figure: „never was man,“ ſays 
he, . ſo reſoluto and obſtinate in tyranny. He was one of the 


1 


moſt conſummate in the arts of tyranny that ever was; and it 
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height of his deſigns. and greatneſs, and gar of ies and 
family.“ The truth is, Harrington ſeems in the latter EY 
his life to have grown, fanatic.,in, politics ; and; his ker ping 
within no bounds, as ſuch. people ſeldom. do, might maße it 
the more expedient to put him under conſinement. From the 
tower he was conveyed very privately to St. N icholas's iſland 
oppoſite to Plymouth q and thence, upon a petition, to. Ply- 
mouth, ſome relations abliging themſelves in a hond of 
5oool for his ſaſe impriſonment... At this place he became aer 
 quainted with one Dr. Dunſtan, who adviſed him to take, a 
ion of guiacum in, coffge, as à certain cure for 
uryy, with which he was then troubled· He drank of this 
liquor in great quantities, which had probably a ad per- 
nicious effect, for he ſoon grew delirious; upon which 
mour prevailed at Plymouth, that, be had taken ſome Tet 
which would make any man mad in a months and other cix- 
cumſtances made his relations ſuſpect, that he had foul 
ſnewn him, leſt he ſhould. write any more Oceanas.” = 
was near à month before he was able, to bear the journey to 
London, Whither, as nothing appeared- againſt, him, he had 
leave from the king to go. Here he was put under the care 
of phyſicians, who could afford- little. help.to the. weakneſs of 
his body, none at all to the diſorders of his mind. He A 
diſcourſe of other things rationally enough ; but, w 8 
own: diſtemper was touched 2. he would tancy and utter 
range things about the operation of his animal ſpirits, which 
tranſpired from him, he ſaid, in the ſhape of birds, flies, bees, 
or the like. He talked ſo much of good and evil W 50 
he even terrified. thoſe, about himz and to thoſe: e 
to him, that theſe chimeras were the fruits of a diſordere 
gination, he would reply, that he was like 9 — 
who, for his admirable diſcoveries in anatomy, was reckoned 
diſtracted by his fellow- citizens. In this crazy condition he 
married che daughter of Sir Marmaduke Dorrel, in Bucking- 
„a lady to whom he was formerly ſuitor, and with 


whom he ſpent. the remainder of his liſe. Towards bis latter 


end, he was ſubject to the gout, and enjoyed little eaſe; but, 
drooping and languiſhing a good while, he was at laſted. ſeized 
with a palſy, and died at Weſtminſter, September 11, . 
and lies buried there in St. Margaret's church, on the ſouth- 
"fide of the altar, next the grave of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

His writings were-farſt collected. methodized, reviewed, and ; 
„by Toland, 1700, in one vol. folio ;, but there was 
another edition, by Dr. Birch, fer forth in 1737, Which con- 


| | wins ſeveral, arti omitted.in Toland's. Hie made ſome. at- 


tempts in the ppetical way, Thus, in 1688, he publiſhed . 
an iſh weten oft ee "ey Crna {$90 
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Wl A aa. ih cider che title. of + Am Eſp pon | 
two of Virgil's Eclogues,” and two of his Eneis, towards the 
' tranſlation of the whole; and, in'1659; was printed his tranſs 
lation of the four following books. of the "hoy . dat his 


Poetry, as Wood ſays, gained him no reputation. | 
HARRIS (WiLLian), à proteſtant didlenting miniſter of - 
eminent abilities and character, reſided at Honiton in Devon- 
ſhire." September. 20, 176g, the: degree of D. D. was con- 
ferced on 5 45-4 in the uniyerſity of Glaſgow, the unani- 
maus conſent of the members of that body. publiſhed 
nn hiſtorical and critical Account of the Lives of James 1. 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, in five: vols. 8 vo. after the. 
manner of Mr. Bayle. He was preparing a like account of 
mes 11. He alſo wrote the life of Hugh Peters; beſides mau 
itive pieces occaſionally, for the public prints, in fupport 
| of liberty and virtue, All his works have been well received: 
and thoſe who differ from him in principle ſtill value him in 
int of 1 and faithfulneſs“ We give this character 
in tho words of his magnificent patron, Mr. Hollis, ho hatl .. 
preſented him with many valuable books in re to the 
Kh of his 'hiftories and was at the expence 4 
VP Du wie tr Ne hey died.at e Honiton February, 


1770. 1 6 
HARRIS. (Janes) Eſq): an engliſh da of very. | 
uneommon parts atid learning, was the ſon of James Harris, 
Ely. by by a Eller of lord Sbaftſbury, author of The; Cha- 
eriſtics,” whoſe elegance and refinement of taſte and man- 
ners Mr, Harris feems to have inherited. He was born in the - 
Cloſe at Slider 1709; and educated at the grammar 
ſcecbool chere. In 276, he was removed to Wadham- college 
in Orford, bes took no degree. He cultivated letters, hiow- 
ever; moſt  attentively; and alſo muſic, in the theory and. 
practice of which he is faid.to have had few equals. . He was 
member for Chriſt - church, Hants, which he repreſented in 
ſeveral ſucceſſive parliaments. In 1763, he waz appointed 
one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and ſoon 
after removed to the board oftreafury; In 1774, he was made 
ſeoretar y and comptroller to the queen, which poſt he held to 
N He died December 21, 1780, in his 52d year, after . 
along Hineſs, whichihe bore with calmneſs and r 
te is the author of ſome valuable works. _ 1. Thr | 
3 concerning Art; 2 Painting, and 
. 1746, do. a4. “ Hermes; or, a Philo 2 . 
concerning Univerſal Grammar, 175, bro. 
Tia Ge piece 8 Lowth, in the preface to his “ Bag 
Grammar,” -exprefſeth bimfelf thus: 7 a, who would cn- 
| C ee 
: cu 


348 n 5 
crutately Handled, with the greateſt actteneſs of | 


e of explication, and elegance of walked, in a trea- 


tiſe intitüled. Hermes, by James Harris, Eſq;” the moſt 


beautiful and perfect example of analyfis that has been ex- 
hibited ſince the days of Ariſtotle.” + 3. Philoſophical 


Tangements,” / 4. 4 Philol ogical Enquiries, 17982,” 2 vols a 


der: finiſhedjuſt before his — and publiſhed ſinc. 

HARRIS (WarTER), an Engliſh phyſician -and wember 
of the college, 'He was in great reputation about the year 
100, and was phyſician to William the third. He publiſhed 
A treatiſe in much eſteem on the acute diſeaſes of children, and 


| this he did at the carneſt intreaty of Sydenham. | 2. 


HARRISON (Wr), a young gentleman bighin 
9 and (as Swift expreſſes it) a little pretty fellow 
vrith a great deal of wit, good ſenſe, and good nature, A 
fellow of New. college, Oxford; had no other income than 
40l. a year as tutor to one of the duke of Queenſbury's ſons, 
In this'omploy ment he fottunately attracted the — of Dr. 
Swift, whoſe generous” 3 with wr St. John — 
tained for him the repu 2 ecretary to | 
Raby, ambaſſador at the Hagu 4 and afterwards carl of Staf- 
ford. A letter of his, whilſt at bene dated December 16, 
1712, is printed in the Dean's works. Mr. Harriſon, who 
did not long enjoy his rifing fortune, was: diſpatched to Lon- 
don with the Barrict-trenty and died February 14, 1742-13. 
See the “ Journal to-Stella” of that and the 9 


where Dr. Swift laments his loſs with the moſt unaffeBcd ho 


cerity. Mr, Tickell has mentioned him with. reſpect, in his 
Proſpect of Peace, in Engliſh Poets,” Vol, XXVI. 
p- 113; and Dr. Young, in the beautifotcloſ of. an Epiſtle 
to Lord Lanſdown” (Vol. LIL. p. 185.) moſt pathetically be- 


wails his Joſs.” Dr. Birch, who has given a curious note on | 


Mr. Harriſon's © Letter to Swift,” has confounded him with 


* 


Thomas Harriſon, M. A, of Queen's college. In the 8 


lect Collection,“ by Nichols, are ſome pleaſing ſpecimens of 
his poetry; which, with “ Woodſtock-Park in Dodſley's 

Collection.“ and an ** Ode to the Duke of Marlborough, 
105,“ in Duncombe's Horace,” are all the poetical writings 
that are known of this excellent young man; whs figured both 


as an humouriſt and a politician in the fifth volume of the 


„ Tatler, of which (under the patronage of Bolingbroke, 
Henley. and Swift) he, was profeſſedly the editor. the 
Supplement to Swift. ” There was another William Har- 


riſon, author of The Pil or the ha Couvetthra 
Fy Paſtoral Tra dy, 1709.” wy —w_ | 


HARRIS N . lebte for: the — of his 
 mechaniſa and the ene a time keeper to aſcertain the 


longitude 
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Yorkſhire, in the year 1693. His father, a carpenter, "Was 
occaſionally aſſiſted by the fon in his employment; to which, 
as was then uſual among; artiſts in the country, were added 


a the various practices of ſurveying lands, and repairing clocks 


and watches. From his earlieſt youth. he ſeems to have had 
a ſtrong propenſity to that kind of machinery, which is moved 
by wheels. In 1700, lie removed with his father to Barrow, 
in Lincolnſhire, -where, with few opportunities of Wann 
OT al- 
ſiſtance in the pro ecution of his ſtudies, he acknowledged 
himſelf to have been obliged to a clergyman, who officiated 
in the neighbourhood, and who lent him a copy of Saunder- 
ſon's lectures in MS. which, with the diagrams, he carefully 
tranſcribed. But in 1726, his native genius appears to have 
ſurmounted all the diſadvantages of a confined and deſulto 
education. He had then conſtrued two clocks, of whicl 
the workmanſhip was chiefly wood. To theſe time-pirces he 
applied the eſcapement, and the compound pendulum, which 
he had previouſly invented. The accuracy of theſe works was 
thought to have ſurpaſſed that of all thoſe of a ſimilar kind, 
which had preceded them. They were ſaid to have ſcarcely 
varied a ſecond in a month. With expeRation of being en- 
abled by the board of longitude to execute a machine for 
the diſcovery of the longitude at ſea, he arrived in London, in 


the year 1725, Dr. Halley, to whom he firſt applied, re- 
4 P 


1 him to Mr. George Graham, who, diſcovering his ex- 
traordinary talents, adviſed him to conſtrudt his machine 
before he made application to the board. For that purpoſe he 
returned home, and, in 1735, came to London with his firſt 
machine completed. The next year he was accordingly ſent to 
Liſbon to make a trial of its properties. In this voyage he 
corrected what is termed the dead reckoning, about a degree 
and a half. Now, having received additional encouragement 
to continue his labours, in 1739 he produced a ſecond ma- 


chine more ſimple in the conſtruQtion, and more exact in its 


movement than the former. Though it was never tried at 


no more than three or four ſeconds id a week. He then ima- 
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watch. The utility of this laſt imptovement was aſcertained by 
a fon of the inventor, in two voyages, one to Jamaica, and + 
the other to Barbadoes ; both the experiments proved fatis- 
factory. From them it appeared that | the machine kept 
- time within the limits required by che Act of the 12th f 
queen Anne. The reward of 20,0001. for the diſcovery, 
was accordingly adjudged to Mr. Harriſon, who received it 
at different times, though not without infinite trouble. 
The four machines delivered to the board of longitude and de- 
| poſited in the royal obſervatory at Greenwhich, where, it 3s 
id, they ſlill remain totally neglected. Mr. Kendal after- 
wards, for the uſe of captain Cook in his circum navigation 
of the world, made a time-keeper after the principles upon 
which Mr, Harriſon had conftruQed his fourth. This avs 


chine, during a Voyage of three years, was thought to ha- 
, anſwered the purpoſe, in accuracy, .as well as the origina 
could have done, Mr, Harriſon employed the latter bg of 
is life in conſtructing another Penton the principle 
which he had adopted in making his fourtm. 
After a trial of ten weeks, 3 IR made 1772, at the 
king's private obſervatory at Richmonq; it. was found to have 
| erred no more than four ſeconds and a balf. His conſtitution 
- had forſome years viſibly declined ; he had been ſubject to fre- 
quent fits of the gout, which had never attacked him till his 77th 
Fear; and he died in 1776 at his houſe in Red-lion-ſquare, 
aged eighty. His knowledge ſeems to have been'entirely con- 
fined to the mechanics, on witch ſubject he could Thad, ith | 
clearneſs and preciſion ; but he could not communicate his 
thoughts in writing without difficulty. His language, when 
Written, was not free from that em [ment and obſcurity 
" which are ſo frequently to be obſerved in the ſtyle of 5 
who have not been accuſtomed to explain their practical ac- 
quꝛiſitions upon paper, His deſcription concerning ſuch me- 
chaniſm as will afford a nice or true menſuration 'of time, 
which was publiſhed in 1775, has been adduced as a proof of 
the preceding obſervation. In his eatlier years be had been 
a leader of a band of church-ſingers. His experience, in. the va- 
rious modulations of ſound, and his accuracy in keeping tne | 
in mufic, were diſplayed in a curious monochord of his con- 
ſtruction; and were reported to have been [equal to ihe. Heil. | 
which he afterwards dilplayed in the invention of the machine, 
to which he owed his fortune and his fangmme. 
HARRISON (Coroner), the ſon of a butcher, and de 
of rhe judges of Charles the firſt. He was an impudent and 
 hypoeritical fanatic, and fixed upon as a ſuitable perſon to 
delude the unwary Fairfax, with whom be continued on bis 
knees in the affectation of prayer, till the fatal blow was Rruck- 
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6 a n fated monarch.” On the 4 
"hd executed. | 


was the ſon of a clergyman, and born about 1704. H. 
ceived” his academical education at Jeſus-college, 
| 8 was e 1 185 aki on M. A. Hi 

ſt be to iſe 5 e in ottinghamſhire; 
| 1 St. 7 in Suffolk; after this, 
ſettled for ſome time in N yo " laſtly, went to live at 
Bath, where he died, Seprember 30. 1757, aged fifty-three. 


He publiſhed, in 1739, „A Vigw of the preſent Evidence for | 


and againſt Mrs. Stevens's' Medicines as a | Solvent” for the 
Stone, containing 155 Caſes, with ſome. Experiments and 


Obſervations.” e was aha inſtrumental in procuring for 
Mrs. Stevens the 5000l. gran 


' were made public in the Gazette, from June 16 to June 99 
1739. Yet Dr. Hartley is faid to have fied of the 


ter having taken above. 200 pounds weight of and Foul 
Stevens's medicines have long been exploded, as tile and of 


no effect. He is ſaid to have written alſo in-defence of inocula- 


tion; and ſome letters of his are in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions.“ But his capital work is intituled . Obſervations on 


Man, his: Frame, his Duty, and his Ne in two. 


Faris, 1749.” 2 vols. 8yo:- l 


"HARTUNGUS (Jonn), 50 at Mil A in "a 


many, in 1505; and ſtadied in the univerſity of Heidelberg. 


He at firſt took arms againſt the Turks; but ſoon returned to 


the gentler ſervice of the muſes, and became greek profeſſor at 


; 1 He read lectures upon Homer, and publiſhed 


r notes on the three firſt books of the 
i H 


alſo tranſlated Apollonius into latin.” He died | 


”a Aber eWichrams;! an eminent Engliſn ph yfician, who 


firſt diſcovered the circulation of the blood, was born of a good 
family at Folkſtone, in Kent, Aprit a, 1578. At ten vears | 
of age he was ſent to a grammar - ſchool at Canterbury, and 


at fourteen removed tene to Calus college, in Cambridge. 


At nineteen, he travelled, throazh France and Germany, to 


Padua in Itziy; where, having fludied phyſie under E 


chius Radius, 5 john Minadeust and Hieronymus Fabricius ab 


Aquapeidente, he was created doctor of phyſic and ſurgery in 


hat unverßty, 1602. He had a particular regard for his laſt Ro, 


miſter; oſten 8 him in terms of the higheſt reſpe&; and 
deglares, that he was the mos willing te publiſh his book, 


Ae Mota Cordis J. becauſe Fabricius, who had learnedly . | 
and abcurately delineated in 2 particular trentiſe almoſt all the 
rts of animals, had vlt the 9 Soon 


aſier, : 


OS 


HARTLEY. (Dario) an Engliſh ph, 1 eminence , 


by parliament: her medicines 
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after, - 
Cambridge; went to London to practiſe, and married, In 
1604, he was admitted candidate of the college of phyficians 
in London; and three years after fellow. In 161 . he was 
appointed lecturer of anatomy and ſurgery in that college; and 
the year. after read à courſe aof lectures there, in Which he 
opened his diſcovery relating to the circulation of che blood: 
The original MS. of theſe lectures is extant in the valuable 
muſeum: of the late Sir Hans Sloane, which was puchaſed by 
parliament, and is intituled, Prælectiones anatom- univerſal, 
per me Gulielmum Harvzium, .medicum Londinenſem, anat. 
& chirurg. proſeſſorem. Ann. Dom. 1616. Anno tatis 3). 
Prælect. Apr. 16, 17, 18.“ In 1628, he publiſhed his 
4 Exercitatio anatomica de motu cordis & ſanguinis;” and 
dedicated it to Charles I. There follows alſo another dedica- 
tion to the college of phyſicians, in which he 6bſerves, that 
he had frequently before, in his Anatomical Lectures,“ de- 
clared his new opinion concerning the motion and uſe of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood; and for above nine 
years hat confirmed and illuſtrated it before the college, by 
reaſons and arguments grounded upon. ocular demonſtration, 
and defended it from the objections of the moſt ſkilful ana- 
tomiſts. This diſcovery was of ſuch vaſt importance to the 
whole art of phyſic, that as ſoon as men were ſatisfied, which 
they were in a few years, that it could not be "conteſted, 
ſeveral put in for the prize themſelyes ; a great many affirmed 
the diſcovery to be due to others, unwilling that Haryey 
ſhould run away with all the glory. Some aſſerted, that 
father Paul was the firſt diſcoverer of the cireulation; but, be- 
ing too much ſuſpected for heterodoxies already, durſt not 
make it public, for fear of the inquiſition. 'Honoratus Faber 
profeſſed | himſelf to be the author of that opinion; and Van- 
der Linden, who publiſhed an edition of Hippocrates, about 
the middle of the laſt century, took a great deal of pains to 
prove, that this father of phyſic knew the circulation of the 
blood, and that Harvey only revived it. But the honour of 
the diſcovery: has been ſufficiently aſſerted and confirmed to 
Harvey; and, ſays Freind, as it was entirely owing to him, 
ſo he has explained it with all the clearneſs imaginable: and, 
though much has been written upon that ſubject ſince, ago 
venture to ſay, his own book is the ſhorteſt, the plaineſt, an 
the moſt convincing, of any, as we may be ſatified, if we look - 
into. the many "rs le py in defence of the circulation.“ 


* 


returning 10 England, he wat incorporated M. D. at 


In 163a, he was made phyſician to Charles I. as he had 
been before to king James; and, adhering to the royal cauſe 
upon the breaking out of the civil wars, attended his, majeſty _ 
at the battle of Edge- hill, and thence to Oxford; views bor ; 
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1542, he was incorporated M. D. In 1645, tue king got 
Him elected warden of Merton-college, in that univerfity; but, 
upon the ſurrendering of Oxford the year after to the parlia- 


F wy 


ment, he left that office and retired to London. In 1657, he 
publiſhed his book, intituled; 4 Exeteitatidnes de generation 


anĩmalium; quibus accedunt quædam de partu, de membranis! 


dc bumofibus uteri, & de conceptione This is a coriouw = 


work, and had certainly been more ſo, but for ſome misfor- 
tune, by which his papers periſhed; during the time of the. 


civil wars. For, although he had both leave and an expreſs 


order from the parliament to attend his majeſty upon his 


leaving: Whitehall; yet his houſe, in London, was in his 
abſence plundered of all the furniture; and his Adver- 
faria,” with a great number of anatomical obſervations, re- 
lating eſpecially to the generation of inſects, were takeri away 
by the ſavage hands of the rude invader- This loſs he lament- 


. ed ſeyeral years after, and the reader will be apt to lament 


too, when he conſiders the following pathetic words: Atque 


hec dum agimus, 3 mihi nivee anime, ſi ſummarum 
injuriarum memor levem gemitum effudero. Doloris mihi 


| bac cauſa eſt. Cum inter nuperos noſtrgs tumultus, & bella 
pluſquam civilia, ſereniſſimum regem, idque non ſolum ſenatus 


permiſſione ſed & juſſu ſequor, rapaces quædam manus non 
modo ædium mesrum ſupellectilem omnem expilarunt, ſed 
etiam, qu mibi cauſa gravior querimoniæ, adverſaria mea 
multorum annorum laboribus parta & muſæo meo ſummove- 
runt. Quo factum eſt, ut obſervationes plurimæ, præſertim 


de generatione inſectorum, cum reipublice literariæ, auſim di- 


* 


cere, detrimento perierint.“ In 1654, on Michaelmas-day, he 


was chaſen preſident of the college of phyſicians in his abſence; 


and, coming thither the day after, acknowledged his great ob- 


ligation to the electors, for chuſing him into a place of the 


ſame honour and dignity, as if he had been elected to be 
„Medicorum omnium apud Anglos princeps.“ But his age 
and weakneſs were ſo great, that he could not diſcharge the 
duty incumbent upon that great office; and, therefore, he re- 
queſted them to chuſe Dr. Prujean, who bad deſerved fo 
well of the college. As he had no children; he made the col- 


lege his heirs, and ſetiled his paternal eſtate upon-them in 


uly following. He had three years before buñt them a com- 
ination- room, à library, and a muſeum; and, in 1656, he 
brought the deeds of his eſtate, and preſented ihem to the col - 


lege. He was then preſent at the firſt feaſt, inſtituted by him- 
ſelf to be continued annually, together with a commemora- 


tion-ſpeech in latin, to be ſpoken on the 18h of October, in 
honour of the benefactors te the college ; having appointed a 
handſome ſtipend for the orator, and alſo for the keeper of the 
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HARVEY, 


and muſeum, 2 are ſtill called by his name e 

une 3, and was ; carried to be interred at Hemp- 
2 in Re ſhire, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. Not long afterwards, a cbaraQter of him wasdrawn up, 
and engraved on a copper. plate, which was put under his pic- 
ture at the college, and which, though it is ſomewhat 2 f 
we have thought proper to _ here, fince it not only con- 
firms all we have ſaid of him, ut contains many articulars of 
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* Gurnius Hazvaws, 


105 \ Ang natu, Galhe, Italie, Germaniz, hoſpes, | 


Ubique amor & defiderium.. | 
|  Quem omnis terra expetiſſet-civem, © 
Medicines Dr Coll. Med. Lond. ſocius & coufilarins, 1 
Anatomes chirurgizque profeſſor. 


Regis Jacobi familiæ Caroloque regi e "VER 
- Geſtis clarus, omiſſiſque honoribus, | 
Narr alios tulit, oblatos renuit alios, 
Omnes meruit. | 
s priſcorum ingeniis par; 
7% . maxime imitando,, _ _ 
Docuitque poſteros exemplo. _ 
Nullius lacefſivit famam, veritatis ſtudens magis quam gorix, 
Hane tamen adeptus 
Induſtria, ſagacitate, ſucceſſu nobilis 
Perpetuos ſanguinis æſtus circulari gyro bY 
Fugientis, ſeque ſequentis, 9 
Primus promulgavit mundo. , 
Nec paſſus ultra mortales fua ignorare primordia, + 
Aureum edidit de ovo atque pullo librum,. 
a | Albæ gallinæ filium. 
1 Sic novis inventis Apollineam ampliavit artem, 
e. noſtrum N ſacrarium auguſtius eſſe 
andem voluit ; 
Sade enim & cura D. D. 5 Franciſci Projeans * 
t 
5 Smith electoris 
An. MperiiI. 
Seasenlan. & de nomine ſuo mufeum horto ſuperſiruxit, - 
rum alterum plurimis libris & inſtrumentis 
Alterum omnigena fupellectile ornavit & inſtroxit | 
— Medicine patronus ſimul & alumnus. 
Non hic anhela ſuflitĩt herois virtus, impatiens vinci 
Acceſſit porro muniſicentiæ decu?s? 
Salt enim & collie Dni. Driſ. Edv. Alſtoni pris , 
- 4 92129) ©  Anho-MDCLYL. | A LAS: 0 
l 1 „ v2 IEP n 
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HARVEY: 
weren iv enn. 


Auxit. 
Paterni fundi ex aſſe hæredem collegium dicens ; 
Qouo nizhil illi carius nobiſve honeſtius. 
vn bibliothecario honorarium ſuum, ſaumque one 
4 Quo tannis pendi: $ | 
Unde omnibus ſociis annuum ſuum convlvium, 
1. foum denique (quot _ ) conviviolum cenſoribus parari, 
u tt; „ 
Ip eam pleno theatro geſtiens ſe hereditate exuere, . 
In manus præſidis jyngrapham tradidit :  * 5 
be den 1 IE: F novorumque- | A 
* . g ; 
dg e Et philoteſio epulos. 
a © Tus auſpicium, & pars maxima; =p 
8 - Haju conviva ſimul, & convivator. 
1 70 "Sto ph uam ſatis ſibi, ſatis nobis, ſatis gloriæ, 
EP um non ſatis, nec ſatis r e 


Cclicolum atria ſubiit r | 5 


Jun. iii“ MDCLVIL. | 


We will joſt matte that Dr. Harvey lived to ke bis 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood univerſally received; 

and was obſerved, by Mr. Hobbes, to be : the onl perſon 
that ever had that happineſs.” A fine edition of his works 
has been publiſhed, 25 the firſt edition of this Dictionary, 
under the care and ſuperintendency of the late Dr. Lawrence, 


Net; hath prefixed a life of the author), in two vols. 4to, 


HARVEY 1Gtvxon), an Engliſh phyſician alſo, was 


born in Surrey; acquired the greek and latin tongues in the 


_ Countries; and was admitted of Exeter -· college, Oxford, 


Afterwards he went to Leyden, and ſtudied under 
Vaude, Vanhorn, and Vorſtius, all of them Profeſſors 


of phyfic, and men of eminence. He was taught chemiſtry 

there by a german, and, at the fame place, learned the prac- 
tical part of chirurgery, and he trade of an apothecary. After 
this he went to and thence. returned to Holland, 
where he was ae If 


low of the college of phyſicians at 


"4 


the H ue; being, at that time, phyfician in ordinary to 


Charles II. in his exile. He afterwards returned to London, 
whence he was ſent, in 1659 with a commiſſion to Flan- 
W Engliſh, 5 there; where 
aſſed 7 


ders, to be ph) yfician, to 
ſtaying till he Ws tired of that employment, 
| . to Italy, ſpent ſome time at Padua, Bolognia, a 


Rome, and then returtied throu 15 Switzerland and Fend | 


t England. Here he became phyſician in ordinary to his 
majeſty ; and, after King Witfian's Aue over, was made phy- 
_ fician' of ks tower, the died about 1700. He wrote a great 

| Aa "0 775 number 
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number of books, "which however have never ben if any 
eſteem with the faculty. He waged a perpetual war with the 
college of phyſicians, whom he endeavoured to expoſe in a 
iece in ituled, The Contlave of Phyſicians ; detecting their 
I2mo. e 3 
HARWOOD (Eowa xp), born in 1729, at à village in 
Lancaſhire. He was an excellent claſſical ſcholar, and author 
of various works of different degrees of merit. The book 
which bas moſt eſtabliſhed bis reputation as a man of learn- 
ing is his View of the various Editions of the Greek a 
Roman Claſfics. This has paſſed through numerous edi- 
tions, and has been tranſlated into moſt of the European lan- 
guages: It is certainly, though an imperſeR, a very uſeful, pub- 
lication, and has had the effect of inſpiring many with a taſte 
and curioſity for matters of literature, which time and ex- 
rience has improved and matured into excellence.” His pub- 
jcations: were too numerous to be here ſpecified. -He/ refuſed 
various overtures to conform to the eſtabliſhed church, and 
died in poverty, at an advanced age, in 1794. 5 
HASE (TaEODORE DE), born at Bremen in 1682. Af. 
ter travelling for his improvement in Germany and Holland, 
he was made profeſſor of Belles Lettres at Hanan. He was 
hon afterwards recalled to Bremen, to be profeſſor of hebrew... 
e was a very learned man, and publiſhed ſome .** Diſſerta». 
tions,” which were highly eſteemed. He died in 173 1. 
* BASE (Jawes),. the Rees of the preceding, and a man 
of conſiderable erudition. He publiſhed many claſſical tracts, 
which were well received by the learned. He died in 1923. 
. HASSELQUIST. (FxeperiCK), was born in 1722, at: 
Tournalla, in Eaſt Gothia. His father was a miniſter of 
the goſpel, and, dying when his ſon was very young, left him 
in great diſtreſs. An uncle ſent him to ſchool, where he for 
' ſome time got a ſcanty livelihood by teaching the younger 
children. In 1741, he went to the univerſity of Upſal, where 
alſo. he maintained himſelf by inſtrudting others. His fa-. 
vourite ſludy was phyſic, and, in conſequence of his diligence, 5 
a royal ſtipend was procured him. His firſt publication Was 
an Eſſay on the virtue of Plants,” which was well received. 
In conſequence of what was ſaid by Linnæus, in one of bis 
botanical lectures, that very little was known of Paleſtine, 
Haſſelquiſt formed the reſolution of going there, and was de- 
lighted with the idea of being the firit that ſhould add the na- f 
tural hiſtory of this country to the learning of Europe, He. 
communicated his deſign io Linnevs, who greatly affiſted him 
in the accompliſhment of his purpoſe., In 1749, he went to 
Stockholm, where he read lectures on botany, ſtill keeping his 
ol omar abort at obelepr 
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vage ORR. 2 view. Y length the Lat] Com 3 
| ed him a free paſſ: e to Smyrna: he accordingly m ty e 
892 Bis intended 948 He collected an incredible quantity 
df che curioſities of the an mineral, and vegetable, king- 
oms; and, after an abſence of two years, was preparing to 
return, when, exhauſted by fatigue, and overcome by the heat 
of the climate, he died near Smyrna in 15 52, being not quite. 
thirty years old. His creditors ſeized his curiofities and .manys 
ripts ; but, on the repreſentation of Linnzus to the queen 
of Sweden, that princeſs diſcharged his debts. Linnæus was 
directed to arrange and publith the obſervations of Haſſelquiſt, 
which has been done i in a manner highly honourable to the | 
fame of them both. 
 _ HASTINGS (Eutzantta), daughter ie Theophilus earl 
of Huntingdon, deſerves a place i in this collection, from the 
number of her 7 ublic and private charities, which were perhaps 
never equalled by any of her ſex. A ſplendid lift. of the cha- 
rities, and a detail of this lady's character, may be found in 
Welford's „Memorial's;“ but the Tatler” has done the 
higheſt honour to her mem in the forty-ſecond number of 
that work. She is there depi ured, by Mr, Congreye, under 
the title of the © Divine Aſpaſia.“ See alſo a farther account of 
her private character in the forty · -ninth number” of the ſame 
publication. Lady Elizabeth died in the year 1740, leaving 
behind her the character of © an, illuſtrious patron of all who. | 
love praiſe-worth things.” 
J HAT TON (Sir Carsrornns), was chancellor i in hs. 
reign of Elizabeth. It is ſingular of this perſonage, that, al» 
8 he had never followed the profeſſion of the law, he was 
promoted to this high office. Ile was 4 great favourite with 
his miſtreſs; and it is recorded of him, that, notwithſtanding 
the expectations of the lawyers, his decifions, as chancellor, 
were never found deficient, either in equity or judgement. It N 
was the artful eloquence of this man which. prevailed on Marx 


queen of Scots to wave the claims of her royal dgaity, and 


ſubwit to trial. . 
HAVERCAMP. "(SiczperT), 3 'A celebrated critic and 
ſcholar, was born in Holland, and became an illuſtrious 
rofeffor of hiſtory, elo vence,. and the Greek tongue, at 
= He was partic hn Meet in the ſcience. of me- 

, and was "the author of ſame. works in this way, that 
were very much eſteemed. He good editions, as well as 
rand ones, of ſeveral Latin 915-8 reck authors; of Eutro- 

ius, Tertullian a % Apologetic,“ Joſephus, Salluſt, Se- and 

His editions of thoſe authors are 3 * hell. He died 
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D e A. comic 
: Charles the Firſt, © wrote a "_— 


the reign, — 
d the FR Friends 
which was ated before the 


and queen, when they Y ; 
h fited, the Untyerkity. of bei, There are alſo, | 


to Langbaine, ſome ſermons, with this gentleman” $ name, 5 
5 Uſhed 1 London in 1646. 1 


'HAUTE-FEUILLE (Jens), an ingenious, mechanic, 
born at Orleans in 1647. He firſt diſcoyered the ſecret, of 
| moderating the vibration of the balance in watches, by means 

of a mal cel ſprit which has fince been made ule of, and 
theſe watche 3 way of diſtinction, called pendulum 


watches. bs 5 Wen of Haute-Feuille was brought to | 


rſection by Huygens. Haute-Feuille wrote 2 0 
we but curious pamphlets. He died in 1724. 
HAWKESWORTH. (Jonx), an Engliſh writer 
"uy ſoft and pleaſing” caſt, was born about the year 1716 3 
thovgh his Jun as we find it in the Gentleman's Ma- 
azine for Auguſt, 1781,” makes him to have been born 
n 1715. He was brought up to a mechanical profelſion,; 
1 ' a watch-maker, as is uppoſed. He was of the ſet. 
„ of: ſbyterians, and a member of the cele 7 Tom 
Bradbury $ meeting, from which he was expelled for ſome 
irregularities. He afterwards devoted himſelf to liter; 
and became an author of conſiderable eminence. the 
early part of life, his circumſtances were rather confined, 
He ſided ſome time at Bromley in Kent, where his wife 
kept a boarding-ſchool. He ee became known to 
a lady, who had great property and intereſt in the Eaſt-In- 
dia company; and, through her means, was choſen a di- 
rector of that body. As an author, his Adventurer is 
his capital work; the merits of which, if we miſtake not, 
procured him the degree of LL. D. from Herring, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. When the deſign of compiling. a narrative | 
of the diſcoveries in the South-ſeas was on foot, he was 
recommended as a proper perſon to be employed on the oc- 
caſion: but, in truth, he was not a proper perſon, nor did 
the performance anſwer expectation. Works of Alle an 
elegance, where imagination and the paſſions were to be af. 
fected, were his province; not works of dry, cold, e 
narrative. However, he executed his taſk, and is faid to 
bave 3 15 it * — ee ſum of 6000l. He | 
in 1 ome ſay, hi ving; others, of chagrin from 
! fer ha Wee ne. 
— keeneft ee 3 obnoxious'to all the evils of ſuch. . 
_ oritadle natures a- handſome marble monument at 
. in 9 3 is the SITE PL > the latter 


HAWKE. - win... 
| rtf which ak from the luſt nene of « The Ad 


rs OR To e 1 
55 ae HAWKESWORTH. * 7 
5 Who died the 16th of November, if B Re: 
do 1 % | +. MDCCLXXIN, aged 58 years, 5 


abi us -Thax he lived ornamental uſeful 
Io0 Society in an eminent egree, 
r Was among the boaſted felicities . 
„ Of the. preſent age; #4 . 
ey. fe Pas hey. ho 
8 Let his own pathetic admonitions 
5 { Ne, _ realize: 5 


: wh The . is haſting, in which ee e prails TY 
or cenſure I have acquired will be remembered 
with equal indifference.—Time, who is impatient 
0 date my laſt paper, will ſhortly moulder the _ 
band which is now writing it in the duſt, and ſtil! 
the breaſt that now throbs at the reflection. But 
let not this be read as ſomething that relates only to 
nnother: for a few. years only can divide the eye 8 
. is now reading from the Hong thee s Written.” of * 
HAWKE (Lozy Hawxz), was the ſon of Edward a 
m Eſq. barriſter. at law, by Elizabeth, daughter of Na- 
_ thaniel Bladen, Efq. He was from his youth hee of up to 
- the ſea, and paſſed through the inferior ſtations till, in the 
Fear 1734, he was appointed 95 in of the Wolf. His in- 
trepidity and conduct were firſt of all diſtinguiſhed in the me- 
ment with the be n 


morable s 
Spain off Toulon, when the Engliſh fleet was commanded by 
the admirals Matthews, Leſtock, and Rowley. If all the 
e ſhips had done their duty on that day as well as 
\ - Berwick, which captain Hawke commanded, the honour. 
_ diſcipline of the navy would not have been ſo tarniſhed. - He 
_ compelled the Pader, a. ſpaniſh, veſſel of 60 guns, to frike ; 85 
and, to ſuecour the Princeſſa and Somerſet, broke the line 
without orders, for which act of bravery he loſt his com- 
miſſion, but was honourably reſtored to his rank by the king. 


II 1947 he was appointed, rear-admjral of the white; and on 


-” 
£ 
* ry 


the. 14th of October, in the ſame year, fell · in wich a large 
french fleet, bound to the Weſt- Indies. This was a.glorious © 
day for England, and the event caught Britiſh commanders to 
9 delpiſe the old prejudice of ſtaying for a line of battle. Per- 
She OD ſays the OM adtviral in his letters to the Admi- 


of France and 
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ralty, that we loſt time ib forming our line, I. made he 
ſignal for the whole ſquadron to chaſe, and when within 3 
roper diſtance to engage. On October the 31ſt, admiral 
Habke arrived at Portſmouth with his prizes, namely, two 
ſeventy- fours, one ſeventy, two fixty-fours, and one fiſty gun 
ſhip. As a reward of his bravery, he was ſoon afterwards 
made knight of the bath. In 748 he was made vice-admiral 
of the blue, and elected an elder brother of the Trinity-honſe; 
in 1755 he was appointed vice-admiral of the white, and in 
1757 commanded the ſquadron which was ſent to co-operate 
with Sir John Mordaunt in the expedition againſt R ochfort. 
In 175.,, Sir Edward commanded the grand fleet, oppoſed to 
that of the French equipped at Breſt.” and intended to invade. 
. theſe, kingdoms. He accordingly failed from Portſmouth, 
and, arriving off Breſt, ſo ſtationed his ſhips that the French 
fleet did not dare to come out. More than this, they had the 
mortification of beholding their coaſt inſulted, and their mer- 
chammen t ken. The admiral, by a ſtrong weſterly wind, 
was blown from his ſtation; the French accordingly ſeized 
this opportunity and ſteered for Quiberon-bay, Where a ſmall 
Engliſh ſquadron lay under the command of commodore Duff. 
Sir Edward Hawke immediately went in purſuit of chem, 
and on the 2oth of Ngvember came up with them off Bel- 
leifle. The wind blew exceedingly hard at the time, never - 
theleſs the French were engaged, and totally defeated. For - 
theſe and fimilar ſervices, the king ſettled a penſion of 2000. 
pet annum on Sir Edward and his two ſons, or the ſurvivor of 
them; he alſo received the thanks of the Houſe-of Commons, 
and the freedom of the city of Cork in a gold box; In 1765 
he was appointed vice-admiral of Great Britain, and firſt lord 
of the Admiralty; and, in 1776, he was made a peer of En- 
gland, under the title of baron Hawke, of Tewton, in the 
county of Vork. His lordſhip married Catharine the daugh< 
ter of Walter Brooke, of Burton Hall, in "Yorkſhire, Eſq. by 
whom he had four children. He was one of the greateſt cha- 
racters that ever adorned the Britiſh navy, but moſt of all 
remarkable for the daring er induced him on- 
many occaſions to diſregard theſe forms of conducting or ſuf. _ 
taining an attack, which the rules and ceremonies of ſervice 
Had before conſidered as indiſpenſable, He died at his ſeat at 


Shepperton in Middleſex, October the 14th, 1987, 
" HAWKINS (Six Jonn), a brave Engliſh admiral in he 
reign of Elizabeth. He was rear-admiral of the fleet ſent out 
againſt the Armada, and had a principal ſhare in its deſtruc- | 
tion. He alſo ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral expeditions to tho 


* 


Weſt- Indies, where he died in 1593. 
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HAVING 


7 HAWKINS: (Sin Jonn), was the ſon ak a man, v hs 


though deſcended from Sir John Hawk ins the memorable ads 
miral and treaſurer of the navy, in the reign of queen | 
beth, followed at firſt ' the occupation. of .a houſe-carpenter, 
which he afterwards exchanged for the profeſſion, of a ſurveyor 
and builder. He had married Elizabeth, daughter of I 
mas Gwatkin of Townhope, in the county of Hereford, 


Of cheſe the preſent object of our enquiry was the 
youngeſt, and was born in the city of London, on the 3oth 


day of March, 1710 After. having been ſent firſt to _ 


ſchool, and afterwards to a ſecond, where he acquired a 
rable knowledge of Latin, he was placed under the tuition * 
Mr. Hoppus, the author of a well known and uſeful archi- 
tectural compendium, publiſhed i in octavo in be and in · 
tituled, 4 Pro portional Architecture, or the Five Orders, re- 
gulated hy . Parts.” Under this perſon he went through 


a regular courſe of architecture and perſpective, in order to 


fit him for his father's profeſſon of a ſurveyor, for which he 


was at firſt intended; but his firſt couſin Mr. Thomas Gwats - 
| kin, being clerk. to Mr. John Scott of Deyonſhire-ſtreet,.. Bi- 


opſgate, an attorney, and ſolicitor in full practice, perſuade 


him do alter his refolution, and embrace that of the law: 
which he did, and was accordingly articled as a clerk to the 
ſame perſon, Mr. John Scott. In this ſituation his time was 
too fully employed in the actual diſpatch, of buſineſs, to permit 
bim without ſome extraordinary means to acquire the neceſ- 
ſary knowledge of his profeſſion by reading and ſtudy; beſides | 
Fm his maſter is ſaid to have been more. anxious to render 
m a good copying clerk, by ſcrupulous attention to his 


hand- Writing, than to mg him. by inſtruction to conduct: 
bduſineſs. 51 0 
Abri himſelf of his ell, My riſing at four in the mornia 


found opportunity of reading all the neceſſary and moſt emis. 


nent law writers, and the works of our moſt celebrated au- 
thots on the ſubjects of verſe and proſe. By theſe 


before the expiration. of bis clerkihip, he had already ren- 
dered himſelf a very able lawyer, and had. polleſſed himſelf 
of a very accurate and elegant taſte for literature in general; 
but particularly for poetry, and the polite arts; and the bet . 

ter to facilitate his improvement, he, from time to time, fur- 
niſhed to The Univerſal Spectator, „The Weſtminſter, ny 
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89 and the iſſue of this marriage were ſeveral chile 


o remedy inconvenience,.. therefore, he 
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riodical publications of the time, effays and diſquifitions on MI 
ſeveral ſubjeQs. The firſt of theſe is believed to have been | 
an'< Eſſay on Swearing; but the exact time of its appeur- 
ance, and the paper in which it was inſerted, are bot? equally | 
unknown. It was, however, re-publiſhed ſome years fince - / 
(without his knowledge till he Taw it in print) in one of the 
news-papers.” His next production was an Eflay on Ho- 
neſty, inſerted in the Gentleman's Magazine? for March, 
1739+ and which occaſioned a controverſy, continued through 
the Magazines for ſeveral ſucceeding months, between him 
and 1 Mr. Calamy, a deſcendaiit of the celebrated Dr. Ed- 
mund Oalamy, then a fellow-clerk with him. | 
Without friends or family=conne&ions, or at leaſt without 
fuch as could advarice him in the profeſſion to which he had 
betaken himſelf, be was now. (his clerkſhip being expired, 
and he himſelf admitted an attorney and ſolicitor) to ſeek for 
5 the means of procuring buſineſs by making for himſelf repu- 
table and proper connections. ae en IST.» 
About the year 1741, a club having been inſtituted by Mr. 
Immyns an attorney, a mufical man, (but better known as the 
amanuenſis of Dr. Pepulch), and ſome other muſieal perſons, 
under the name of The Madrigal Society, to meet every 
Wedneſday eveming, he became a member of it, and eonti- 
nued ſo many years. Purſuing his inclination for muſic ſtill 
farther, he became alfo-a member of The Academy of An- 
cient Muſic, which uſed to meet every Thurſday evening 
at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, but fince removed to 
Freemaſons Hall; and of this he continued à member till a 


few years before its removal. 1 . e 
-  Impelled by his own taſte for poetry, and excited to it bx 
Bis friend Fotter Webb's example, who had contributed to 
„The Gentleman's Magazine many very elegant poetica! 
- compoſitions; he had, before this time, himſelf become an oc- 
. cafional contributor in the ſame kind, as well to that as to 
ſome other publications. The earlieft of his productions of 
this ſpecies, now known, is ſuppoſed to be a copy of verſes 
« Fo Mr. John Stanley, occaſioned by locking over ſome 
; Compoſitions of his, lately publiſhed,” which bears date 19th 
February. 1940, and was 1nferted in The Daily Adyer-' 
tiſer for February 21, 1741 ; but, about the year 1742, he 
propoſed to Mr. Ratiley the project of publiſhing, in con june 
tion wich him, fix cantatas for a voice and inſtruments, the 
words to be furniſhed by himſelf, and the music by Mr. 
Stanley. The propoſal was accepted, the publication was to 
be at their joint expence, and for their dul benefit; and 
accordingly, in 1742, fix cantatas were thus publiſhed, the. 
five firſt written by Mr. Hawkins, the ſixth and laſt by r 
8 . "7 | _ Wed; 
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99 n al having ſuctetded beyond the moſt ſanguine 
5 expeRations, a ſecond fet of fix more; written wholly by 
pea yt were in like-manner n. 1 months _ 
_— theſe compoſitions, by being frequently perfbrmed at 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and other public places, and at many 
private concerts, had become favourite. entertainment, and 

tabliſhed the author's reputation as a poet, many perſom, 
ding him alſo a modeſt well-informed young man of unen- 
ceptionable morals, were become deſirous of his acquaintance. 
ng. theſe, was Mr. Hare of Limehouſe, a brewer, who 
ein himſelf a muſical man, and having met him at Mr. 
's at muſical parties, gave him an invitation to his 
des and, to forward him in his profeſſion, introduced him 
to a friend of his, Peter Storer of Highgate, Eſq. This intro- 
duRion became, from his own — conduct, the means of 
making Mr. Hawkins's fortune, though in a way which nei 
er he nor Mr. Hare at that time could foreſee, ee 
rom that in which it was firſt intended. (x 


In the, winter of this year 1349. Dr. then Mr. Johnſon | 
was induced to inſtitute a club to meet every Tueſday eveni 
at the King's Head, in [vy-lane, near St. Paul's. It conſiſt 
only of nine perſons; and Mr. Hawkins was invited to be- 
come, and did become, one of the firſt members accordingly ; 
- and aboht this time, ag it is ſuppoſed, finding his father's 
houſe, where he had hitherto. reſided, too Call for the diſ- 
tch of his buſineſs now very much encreaſing, he; in con- 
junction with Dr. Munckley, a phyſician, with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy, took a houſe in Clements-lane, 
Lombard - ſtreet. The ground floor was occupied by him 
18 an office, and the firſt floor by the doctor as his apart - 
ment: Here he continued till the beginning of 17534. when, 
| of bis marriage. with Sidney, the youn of Mr. 
| Storer” s.daughters, wh "ho brought him a conſiderable fortune, 
which was afterwards reatly encreaſed, he took a houſe. in 
Auſtin Fri ESA, road-ſtreet, fill continuing to-follow | 
| his profeffion of an attorney. 
Having rectived, on 1 death of Peter Storer, Eſq. his 
wife's brother, in 17 60, a very large addition . fortune, 
| he quitted buſineſs to the preſent Mr. Alderman Clark, who. 
| had a ſhort tim& before completed his derkſhip under him, 
_ - diſpoſed of bis houſe in Auſtin Friers, and, an an opportunity: - 
offering, — de 1a 1y of Mr. 
and ſoon” afterwards Bought one 1 n 
London, for a town-re 
From a muy early period Rs as be bd enn 
n the — SL of . 1 and his . 
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for it, tegether with the vicinity of the river Thames, was 
uvndoubtedly his motive to a reſidence at this village. He had 
been long acquainted with Walton's Complete Angler; “ 


and had, by obſervation and experience, himſelf become à very 
able proficient in the art. Hearing, abut this time, that Mr 


Moſes Browne propoſed to publiſh a new edition of that 


work, and being himſelf in poſſeſſion of ſome material par- 


ticulars reſpecting Walton, he, by letter, made Mr. Browns 


an offer of writing, for his intended edition, Walton's Life, 


To this propoſal no anſwer was returned, at leaſt for ſome 


time, from which circumſtance Mr. Hawkins concluded, as 
any one reaſonably would, that his offer was not accepted 
and; therefore, having alfo learnt in the mean time that Mr. 
B. meant not to publiſh the text as the author leſt it, but to 
modernize it in order to file off the ruſt, as he called it, wrote 
again to tell Mr. Browne that he ſo underſtood it; and that, 


as Mr. B's intention was to ſophiſticate the text in the manner 


above mentioned, he, Mr. Hawkins, would himſelf publiſh 
a corre edition. Such an edition, in 1560, he 3 
publiſhed in octavo with notes, adding to it a Life of Wal- 


ton“ by himſelf, a Life of Cotton.“ the author of the ſe- 


cond part, by the well-known Mr. Oldys; and a ſet of cuts 
deſigned by Wale, and engraved hy Ryland ISI. 
His propenſity to muſic, maniſeſted by his becoming a 


| member and frequenter of the ſeveral muſical ſocieties before 


mentioned, and alſo by a regular concert at his houſe in Auſtin 
Friers, had led him, at the ſame time that he was endavouring 
to get together a good library of books, to be alſo ſolicitous 
for collecting the works of ſome of the beſt muſical compo- 
ſers ; and, among other acquiſitions, it was his ſingular good 


fortune to become poſſeſſed by purchaſe of ſeveral of the moſt. 


ſcarce and valuable theoretical treatiſes on the ſcience itſelf any 
where extant, which had formerly been collected by Dr. Pe- 


puſch [J. With this ſtock of erudition, therefore, he about 
this time, at the inſtance of ſome very good judges, his friends, 
ſet about procuring materials for a work then very much 


"6 of this work three editions, 1792, after his death, a fifth edition | 


containing a very large impreſſion, was publiſhed by his eldeft ſon, (in 
were ſold. off before the year- 1584, which, from his papers, Wers inſerted 
when, there being a demand for a his laſt corections and additions, 


fourth, he reviſed and made very large former impreffion of 1784 bong), If | 


additions to the © Life of Walton,” aud that time nearly diſpoſed of. | 
the notes to the work throughout; and he [ei] This collection of treatiſes hey 


re- wrote the . Life of Cotton,” in or- after the completion of his work; gane, 


+ 


der to compreſs it into leſs compaſs, re- in 1778, to the Britiſh Muſeu, | 
taining, however, every ſact in the it ill continue. 
former, and adding ſeyeral others. In n 1 not, 
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ps wanted, 2 4 Hiſtory of the Science and Practice of Muſic,” 


Which he afterwards publiſeel. 


head, Eſq. his neighbour in the country, who, conceiving him 


a a fit perſon for a magiſtrate, had mentioned him as ſuch to 


duke of Newcaſtle, then lord lieutenant for Middleſex,- | 
his name was, in 1761, inſerted in the Commiſſion of the 
Peace for that county; and having, beſides a due attention to 
the great work in which he was engaged, by the proper ſtudies, 


and a ſedulous attendance at the ſeſſions, qualified himſelf for 


the office, he became an active and uſeful magiſtrate in the 
county [o]. Obſerving, as he had frequent occaſion to do in 
the courſe of his duty, the bad ſtate of | highways, and the 
great defect in the laws for amending and keeping them in 
repair, he ſet himſelf to reviſe the former ſtatutes, and drew 
an act of parliament conſolidating all the former ones, and 
adding ſuch other regulations as were neceſſary. His ſenti- 


ments on this ſubje& he publiſhed in octavo, in 1503, under 


the title of Obſervations on the State of Highways, and 
on the Laws for amending and k eping them in repair,” ſub- 
joining to them the draught of the act before mentioned, 
which bill, being afterwards introduced into parliamenr, paſſed 
into a law, and is that under which all the highways in the 
kingdom are at this time kept repaired. Of this bill it is but 


juſtice to add, that, in the experience of more than thirty 


N * 


years, it has never required a ſingle amendment. 


Johnſon, and Sir Joſhua then Mr. Reynolds, had, in the 
winter of this year 1763, projected the eſtabliſhment. of a 
club to meet every Monday evening at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerrard-ſtreet, and, at Johnſon's ſolicitation, he, Mr. H. 
became one of the firſt members. This club, ſince known by 


tbe appellation of The literary Club, was at firſt intended, 


Gr awarrant, To check this, therefore, judged fit. 


like the former in Ivy-lane; to have conſiſted. of no mote 


than nine perſons, and that was the number of the firſt mem- 
bers; büt the rule was broken through to admit one who had 
been a member of that in Ivy-lane. Till this admiſſion, 
Johnſon and Mr. Hawkins were the only perſons that had 
ben members of hotl, . Haetty audfe 


year 1764. engaged bj m to ſtand forth as the champion of the 
I 1 ch 1 „ n 7 
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to! When be grſt begen 10 26, he he altered bis mode and received his due 
formed a reſolution of, taking no fees, fees, but kept them ſeparately in a. 
not even the legal and authorized ones,” "purſe 7 and at the end of every ſummer, 
and purſued this method for ſoine timo, before he left the country for the winter, * 
till he fognd that it wat a temptation to delivered the whole amount to the-clere 
litigation, and that every trifling le- gyman of the parich, to be by him dif- 
hbuſe*quarrel-pridveed an apptcation® tributed among Tuck of the poor as- he 
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 - ecunty of Middleſex, againſt a claim den for the fr ume 
ſet up, and fo enormous in its amount as juſtiy to excite . 


, fiftance. The city of London finding it n to re: Id 
the gaol of Newgate, the expence of Which according ye 


heir own eſtimates, would amount to 40, 000 l. had this 
applied to parliament, by a bill brought into the Hou 
Commons by their own members, in which; ang Fuggedtionthat | 
the county priſoners, removed to Newgate for à few days 
previous to their trials at the Old Bailey, were as two to on 
to the London priſoners conſtantly confined there, they en- 

deavoured to throw the burthen of. two thirds of the expence 
on the county, while they themſelves propoſed to conttibute 
one third only. Thus attempt the” magiſtrates for Middleſex 
thought it their duty to oppoſe, and accordingly a" vigorous 
oppoſition to it was commenced and ſupported under the con- 
duct of Mr. Hawkins, who drew a petition "againſt the bill, 
and a caſe of the county, which was printed and diſtributed 
amongſt the members of both houſes of parliament,” It was 
the ſubje& of a day's converſation in the Houfe of Lords; 
and produced fuch an effect in the Houſe of Commons, that 
the city, by their own members, moved for leave to withdraw: 
the bill. The ſucceſs of this oppoſition; and the abilities and 


ſpirit with which it was conducted, naturally attracted towards 


him the attention of his fellow-wmn iſtrates; and, a vacancy 
not long after happening in the office of chairman 'of the- 
quarter ſefſions, Mr. Hawkins was, on the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, 1765, elected his ſucceffor. 

In this year 1771 he quitted Tack ben, ad fold is 
houſe there to Mr. Vaillant the preſent owner; and, in the 
ſummer of the next year, he, for the purpoſe of obtaining, by 
ſearches in the Bodleian and other libraries there, farther mate- 
rials for his hiſtory of muſic, made a journey to Oxford, car- 
Trying with him an engraver from London, to make erawings 
from the portraits in the muſic-ſchool. 

On occaſion of adual tumults or bee diſtirbanies 
he had more than once been called into ſervice of great per- 
ſonal danger. When the riots at Brentford had ariſen, duri 
the time of the Middleſex wr in the year' 1968, 'he — 
ſome of his brethren attended to ſuppreſs them; and, in con- 
ſequence of an expected —— aſſembly of the journey men 
Spital-fields weavers in Moorfields, in 40 the mane of 
Middleſex and he at their head, 'with a party of guards, at- 
tended to oppoſe them, but the mob, on ing "them. pre- 
| pared, thought it prudent. to diſperſe. + In thele and other 
inftances, and 'particularly" in his condudt as chairman, ha. 
ins given ſufficient proof of his aQrity, reſolution, bill 
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„. Integrity, and loyalty, he, on the a 3d of Oftober; 177. 
| received ftom his preſent majeſty the honour of knighthood.. 
Mr. Goſtling of Canterbury; with whom, though they! $ 
bak — 4 ſeen each other, he had for ſome years correſponded 
b ns invited him to do ſo, he, in this veat, paid 
age a vi ift at "Aa et and procured from him a great deal 
very curious muſical | intelligence, which none but Mr. 
Soſtling could have furniſhed ; and in the month of June in 
the next year, 1773; be again 9 did the fame, In this latter year 
1773, Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Stevens publiſhed, in ten volumes 
octavo, their firſt joint edition of 90 hakeſpear, to Which Sir 
J. H. contributed ſuch notes as are diſtinguiſhed by his name. 

a be afterwards. did a few. more on the republication. of it 
in 1778. An addreſs to the king from the county of Mid- 
daten, on occaſion of the American war, having, in 1774. 
been judged expedient, and at his inſtance voted, he drew up 
ſuch an addreſs, and together with two of his brethren had, 
in the e of October in Nr. ar, the bonne * 


"Ave 3 years labour, he, i in 1976, publiſhed, in fre 5 
volumes, quarto, his 4 General Hiſtory of the Soience and 
Practice of Muſic, which, in conſequence of permiſſion ob- 
tained in 1973 for that purpoſe, he dedicated to the king, and pre- 
ſented it to him at Buckingham-houſe on the 14th of No- 
vember 1996, when he was honoured- with an audience of 
conſiderable length both from the king and queen. Few 
works have been at 35 with more acrimony and virulenee 

than this. Its merſt however, as containing a great deal of | 
original and curious information, which, but for its author, 
would have periſhed, has been amply. atteſted by the appro- 
bation of ſome of the very beſt judges of the ſcience and of 

literary compoſition ; and by that of the univerſity of Oxford, 
who, in conſequence of, its publication, made him ſoon aſter, 
through the medium of a gentleman now living, a voluntary 

; offer- of the degree of doctor of Laws, which he had reaſons 

for declining, and afterwards paid: him _ enen of „„ 
queſting his picture. 5 

Not long after this publication, that is to Gar in men 1 5 

1977, he was induced, by an attempt to rob his houſe, Which, 
though unſucceſsful, was made three different nights With be 
interval of one or two only between each attempt, to quit his 
houſe in Hattonrſtreet; and, after a temporary reſidence fot a 
ſhort time in gt. James 's Place, he took a leaſe of one, for- 
merly inhabited by the famous admiral Vernon, in the ſtreet. 

| leading up to Queen ſquare, Weſtminſter, and removed thither. 

Ex this removal, he became a conſtant attendant on divine 
yorth * at R 9 unn, 
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or to 
the board of ordnance was, in defiance of a/-proviſo. in the 
leaſe under which they claimed, carrying up a building at the 
Eaſt end of the church which was likely to obſcure the beau - 
tiful painted-glaſs window over the altar there, Sir J. H. 
with the concurrence of ſome of the principal inhabitants," 
wrote to the ſurveyor, and compelled him to take down 'two' 
feet of the wall, which he had already carried up above the 
fl of the window, and to ſlope off the roof of his building 
in ſuch a manner as that it is not only no injury, but, on 
the contrary, a defence, to the window. Oo 
In the month of December, 1783, Dr. Johnſon; having. 
diſcovered in himſelf ſymptoms of a dropſy, ſent for Sir John 
Hawkins, and telling him the precarious ſtate of his health, 
declared his deſite of making a will, and requeſted him to be 
one of his executors. © On his accepting the office, he told 
him his intention of providing for his ſervant; and, aſter 
concerting with him a plan for inveſting a ſum of money for 
that purpoſe, he voluntarily opened to him the ſtate of his 
circumftances, and the amount of what he had to diſpoſe of. 
Finding the doctor, however, notwithſtanding his repeated ſo- 
licitations from time to time, extremely averſe to carrying this 
intention into effect by the actual execution of a Will, and 
thinking it might in ſome meaſure ariſe from the want of 
legal information as to the neceſſary form, he, Sir J. from 
the above communications, ſome time afterwards, drew and 
fent him a draught of a Will, with inſtrugzions how to exe- 
cute it, but leaving in it blanks for the” names of his ex- 
ecutors, and for that of the reſiduary legatee, (for though 
1 had given no inſtructions on this latter head, Sir 
J. H. had apprized him of the abſolute neceſſity of a bequeſt 
of the refidue, that it might not become, as it would otherwiſe, 
by the filent operation of law, the property of his executors,) 
Johnſon ſtill procraftinated, but at length executed this draught ; 
. 1o careleſsly, however, as to omit firſt filling up the blanks. + 
When this circumſtance became known to Sir J. H. he 
repreſented this act to him (as it really was) as a meer nul - 
lity, and johnſon was preyailed upon, on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1784, at Mr. Strahan's, at Iſlington, to give him the: 
, neceſſary OO; W Sir J. 2 the ſpot converted 
into proper rm, by di , conformably to them, a 
will to Mr. - ww Pai doors other friends, had there 


called in upon Johnſon, and which being completed was ex- 
ecuted by .Johnſon and properly atteſted. In the codicil, 
which Johnſon afterwards made, Sir J. aſſiſted in the ſame. 
manner, as to legal phraſeology, and directing the proper 

mode of execution and atteſtatiod mm. * 88. 
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e e een, 
ving been intimately 5 in his affairs, aud as it io; 
ſtrongly believed, in conſequence of a converſation that 
between them, Sir J. H. was induced, on the event of obn- 
ſon's: death, on the 13th. day of December, 1784. to un- 
dertake to write and - publiſh a life of bim, and accordingly 
he ſet himſelf 10 collect materials for that purpoſe, and for 
an edition 5 bis works, which with his life Was afterwards: 


% ones og on TR ee RS oudt 
Not . months after the cm of the. ih 
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mentioned undertaking. to write Johnſon's life, he met win 


the ſevereſt loſs of almoſt any that a literary man can ſuſtain,: 
ſhort of that of bis friends or relations, in the deſtruction of 
his library.; conſiſting of a numerous and well · choſen col» 
leQion, of books. aneient and modern, in many —_ 
and on moſt ſubjects, - which it had been the buſineſs of above 


thirty years at intervals to get together. This event was the 


conſequence; of a fire. Of ihis 1: great as it was in pecu- 


my value, and compriſing | in books, prints, and drawings. 


3 articles that could never be replaced, he was never 
heard in the ſmalleſt degree to complain; but, having found a 


temporary reception in a large houſe in Orchard- ſtreet, Weſt- 


minſter, he continued there a: ſhort time, and then took a2 
houſe. in the Broad Sanctuary, Weſtminſfer. 0 
This event, for a ſhort time, put a ſtop to the 5 


92 of 
his undertaking. As ſoon, however, as he could ſu cientiy 


collect his thoughts, he recommenced his office of biographer 
of Johnſon, and editor of bis works; and completed his in- 


tention dy. publiſhing, in 1787, the life and works, i in eleven | 


volumes, octavo, which he dedicated to the king. a 

With this production he terminated: his literary 1 
and, having for many ye ars been more particularly ſedulous 
in Lis attention to the duties of religion, and accuſtomed to 
ſpend all his leiſure from other neceſſary concerns in theo- 
logical and deyotional ſtudies, he now more cloſely addicted 
himſelf to them, and ſet himſelf more eſpecially to prepare for 
that event which he ſaw could be a: no great diſtance; and, 
the bettet to accompliih this end, he, in the month of May, 


1788, by a will and other proper inflroments, wade: ſuch; - 


an arrangement of his affairs as he meant ſhould uke e 
after his deceaſe. 
* gre ge he | ate 3 is time ill 15 the end 2. 
1789, When, ng his appetite fail him in a ter 
de —— 5 uſual, he bad nc, us he 5 ſome:i ones bad. 
re ſame occaſion; to waters: of the Iſlington. 
Spa. Nb be drank for a few, morning :; hut on the 9h. 
of that month, while he was there, he was, it is 9 


— 


| 
| 


_ teration in him. On his arrival at home he went to 


teſtified by the evidence"of” many perſons now livin 


| N 
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ſeized with a paralytic affeQion, as on his returning to the car- 
riage which waited for bim, his ſervants pereeivet e 
got up a fer hours after, intending io receise an old" Friend 
from whom he expected a viſit in the evening. At dinner, 
however, bis diſorder returning, he was led up to bed from 
which he never roſe, for, being afterwards accompanied with 
an apoplexy, it put à period to his life, on the 2 ift of the 
ſane month, about two in the morning. He was interred on 
the 28th in the cloiſters of Weſtminſter Abbey, in the North 
walk near the Eaſtermoſt door into the church, under a ſtone, 
containing, by his expreſs injunctions, no more than the 
initials of his name, the date of his death and his age, art 
behind him a high reputation for abilities and 1 
united with the well earnt character of an active and lute 
magiſtrate, an affectionate huſband and father, à fitm and'zea- 


lous friend, a loyal ſubject, and a ſincere Chriſtian, (as, not- 
withſtanding the calumnies of his enemies, can be abundantly 


) and 

ch in thi friendihip and eſteem of very many of 125 very 
characters for rank, worth, and abilicies,” of the age. in 
which he lived. 19 5) a 


"HAWESMOOR. Gisele eee the ſcholar K Sir 


_ Chriſtopher. Wren, but deviated: a- little from the lefſons and 


practice of his maſter, at leaſt” he did not improve on them, 
though bis knowledge in every ſcience,” connected with his 
art, is much commenced, and his character remains un- 
blemiſhed. He was deputy- ſurveyor at the building of 
Chelſea- college, clerk-of the works at Greenwich, and was 


continued in the ſamęe poſts by King William, queen Anne, 
and George L at Kenfington;' Whitehall, and St. James's; 
 ſyrveyor of all the new churches, and of Weſttninfler:abbey, 


from the death of Sit Chriſtopher, and” defigned 


many frm t 
were erected in purſuance of the ſtatute © on queen Anne for 


building fifty new churches: their names are: St. M 


F in Lombard-ſtreet; Chriſt- Church, in gil. | 


Fields; St. George. Middleſex; St. Anne, Larne — 
St. George, Bloomſbury ; the ffeeple af which is 4 / maſter- 


ſtroke of abſurdity. It conſiſts ; an obeliſk : 3 with 


the ſtatue of George I. hugged by the royal ſupporters: a 
lion, 2p unicorn, and a king, on on ſuch an am emiffence, are 
very ſarpriſing- lh 


” "The: things we know are e nor + Fares, pr 0 21 0 1 
* But wonder f how the devil they. got there.” i 


He alſo rebilt ſome part of Al-Souls-college, Oxſg At 
| Blenheim and Cafſtle- Howard he” "Was een h 9 
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brugh, ind \ was. emi Joyed i in reli a ma bent tas fe 
. Kees there, when. Metin: March, 155 gi: ſeventy years 
Fe built ſeveral manſions, Ne Eaſton Neſton 
orthamptonſbire; reſtored a defect in Beverley minſtet ä 
55 a machine that ſcrewed. up the fabric with ee 
art repaired, in a judicious manner, the Weſt end of We 
Cs ; and gave a defign for the Radcliffe-| library at 
xfor 1 
HAWK WOOD (Sin Jous), is indebted for a place 
the Britiſh worthies to his actions in a nee 75 
vice. He has been {lightly noticed by his contemporaries 
home, and would not have been brought into. a conſpicuou 
| mat of 280 but for the engraved portrait of him preſent 
Nag hap ben 0e in 1775, by lord Ha 5 H 
\ is Ng, "by. t concurrent teſtimony of our writers, to have 
been the ſon of a tanner of Sible Hedingham. in Eſſex, where 
was born in the reign of Edward II. Mr. Morant ſays, 
e manor of Hawkwood in that pariſh takes its name fro at 
Sie ohn. But it was holden before him by TY a 
Haw wood: probably his father, a circumſtance whi ; 
would lead one to doubt the meanneſs of bis birth as well 
as his profeſſion, | Perſons who gave names to manors 
were generally of more conſiderable rank: and the manor 
77 to have have been in the family from the time of 
ng John, 
. Our hero i is ſaid to . 0 put apprentice to a e 
in London: but ſoon, ſays Fuller, ** turned his needle | 
__ 2 ſword, and his thimble into a thield,” being preſt into 1 
ſervice of Edward III. for. his F rench wars, where he 
behaved himſelf, fo valiantly, that from a common ſoldier he 
was promoted to the rank of captain; and for ſome farther, 
good ſervice had the honour of knighthood conſerred on 80 
dy that king, though he was accounted the pooreſt kni 
_ the army. His general, the Black Prince, 15 11 eſteemed 
' him. for his. valour and conduct, of which he gave extra- 
ordinary proofs at the battle of Poitiers. 
n the. concluſion of the peace betiveen . the Engliſh 
and rench by the treaty of Bretigni 1360, Sir John, finding 
his eſtate too ſmall to ſupport his title and 5 aſſo- 
ciated himſelf with certain companies called, kee 
Tes Tard Venus;” by Walängham, Magna © omitiva,” 
heſe were formed of perſons of various nations, who, ha- 
ving hitherto found employment in the wars between En- 
nd and France, and ring held eee or built be 
and fortified houſes in the latter, kingdom. which they were 


11 


now obliged to give up. found themſelves reduced to this de- 
1 method of 


ſupporting themſelves and their ſoldiers by 
B b 2 . 
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N uding and pillaging, or by engaging in the ſervice of 
leſs 18 Wich 5 — * be at war with each other. 
Villani, indeed, charges Edward TIT. witli ſecretly” autho- 
rizing theſe ravages in France, while outwardly he affected a 
ſtrict obſervance of the peace. At this time in the ſummer, 
continues this hiſtorian, an Fngliſh tailor, ne Fe della 
Guglea, that is, Jobn of the needle, who. had diſtinguiſhed 
«Þimfſelf in the war, began to form a company of marauders, 
A0 collected a number of Engliſh, who delighted in miſ- 
chief, and hoped to Jive by plunder, ſurprizing and pillaging 
firſt one town, and then another. This company increaſed 
ſo much, that they became the terror of the whole country. 
All who had not fortified” places to defend them were 
forced to treat with him, and furniſh him with proviſion and 
money, for which he promiſed them his protection. The 
effect of this was, that in a ſew months he acquired great 
wealth. Having alſo received an acceſſion of followers'and 
power, he roved from one country to another, till at length 
e came to the Po. There he made all who came in his way 
priloners. The clergy he pillaged, but let the laity go with- 
out injury. The court of Rome was greatly 'alarmed at 
theſe. proceedings, and made preparations to oppoſe "theſe 
banditti, Upon the arrival of certain Engliſhmen on the 
banks of the to, 'Hawkwood reſigned his command to them, 
and proſeſſed ſubmiſſion to the king of England, to whoſe 
ſervants he preſented a large ſhare of his ill gotten wealth. © 
The firſt appearance of Hawkwood in Italy was in the 
an ſervice in 1364; after which period he was every 
where conſidered as a moſt accompliſhed ſoldier, and fought, 
as different occafions © preſented themſelves, in the ſervice 
of many of the Italian ſtates. In 1387, we find him en- 
gaged in a bazardous ſervice in defence of the ſtate of Flo- 
rence. The carl of Armagnac, the Florentine general, ha - 
ving heen lately defeated by 'Venni, the governor of the Sian- 
neſe, the victors marched to ſurprize Hawkwood, and en- 
camped within a mile and a half of him, But this cautious 
general retreated into the Cremoneſe, and when by ſeveral 
ſcirmjthes he had amuſed the enemy, who kept within a mile 
of him, and thought to forge his camp, he fallied out and 
repulſed them with loſs. This ſucceſs a little diſcouraged 
them. , Venni js fajd to have ſent Hawkwood a fox ina cage, 
alluding to his firvation : to which Hawkwood returned for 
| anſwer, © the fox knew how to find his way out. This he 
did þy retreating to the 'river Oglio, Jn his beſt horſe 
in the rear till the enemy had crofſed the river, on whoſe 
oppofite bank he placed 400 Engliſh archers on horſeback.” 
The rear by their aſſiſtance croſſed the river and followed Kg 4 
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reſt, Who, aſter fording the Mincio, ericamped within ten "| 

miles of the Adige. he greateſt . remained here. 0 

The enemy had broken down the banks of the river, and ler 

out its vaters ſwoln by the melting of the ſnow and moun- 

tains to overflow the plains. Hawkwood's. troops, furprized 

bee by the increaſing floods, had no teſource but 
mediately to mount their horſes, and, leaving all their bag 
e behind them, marched in the morning ſlowly through® 
he water, which N to their 21 5 bellies. By even- 
ing, with great difficulty, they gained Baldo, a town in the 
ee Some of 3 22 ſunk under the fa- 
tigue. Many of the foot periſhed with cold. and ſtruggli 
againſt the water: many ſupported themſelves by laying bold 
on the tails of the ſtronger horſes. Notwithſtanding every 
precaution, many of the cavalry were loſt as well as their 
Forks. The purſuers, ſeeing the country under water, and 
conclading the. whole army had 'periſhed, returned back. 
The hiſtorian obſerves, that it was "univerſally, agreed no 
other general could have got over ſo man difficulties and. 
dangers, and led back his ſmall army. out of the heart of the 
_ enemy's country, with no other. loſs than that occafioned by. 
the floods, which no precaution could have preyented. . One 
of the moſt celebrated actions of Hawkwood's life, ſays Mu- 
rateri, was this retreat, performed with ſo much prudence 


A 
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and art, that he deſerves to be paralleled with the moſt illuſ- 


trious Roman generals ;. having, to the diſgrace of an enemy 
infinitely ſuperior in number and in ſpite of all obſtructions | 
from the rivers, given them the flip, and brought off his i 
army ſafe to, Caſtel Baldo on the borders of the Paduan. | 
Sir John Hawkwood, as ſoon as he found himſelf among his 6 
allies, employed himſelf in refreſhing his troop and watching 
the enemies motions. 55 | IIA 
At the end of 1391, the Florentines made peace with Ga- 
leazzo and the reſt of their enemies, though on diſadvanta»« , 
geous terms. To reduce the expences of the ftate, they diſ- 
charged their foreign auxiliaries, except Hawkwood, of whoſe _ 
valour and fidelity they had had ſuch repeated proofs, with 
1000 men under his , V 
Peace being now re-cftabliſffed abroad, the city of Flo- 
rence was, in 1393, diſtracted with civil feuds, Which wee 
not tetminated by the execution and exile of ſome principal 
citizens. But at the cloſe of this year they ſuſtained a greater 
loſs in Six Joon 'Hawkwood, who died March 6, advanced 
in years, at his houſe in the ſtreet. called Palyeroſa near Flo- 
rence. His funeral was celebrated with great magnificence, 
and the general lamgntation of the whole city. His bier, 
adorned with gold and Jewels, 2 ſupported by the firſt per- 
g . | FFF lons _ 
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ons of the mom lic, followed by horſes in gilded trapping 
banners, and other military enfigns, and rate? 20 
citizens, His remains were depoſited jn the eden of 
St. Reparata, where a ſtatue (as Poggio and Roff call it, 
ough. it is well known to he a portrait) of him on horſe- 
| | If the Florentine hiſto- 
rians did not diſtinguiſh between a flatde and'a portrait, no 
Wonder of countryman, Stowe talks of an ** image as great as 


kt pillar,” erected to * memory of Sir John Hawk- 
; 


ck. was put up by a public decree. 


= 


wood at, Florence ; or that Weever, copying him, calls it 
6 N 4 s. + 4 SEXES 1. „ PP 
Co... s 


In the repreſentation of this hero painted. on the dome of 
the church, he appears mounted on à pacing gelding, whoſe 
a che. | e 8 
bridle, with the ſquare ornament emboſt on it, is covered with 
crimſon velvet or cloth, and the ſaddle is red, ſtuffed or quilted: 
He. is dreſſed in armour with a ſarcoat flowing on from his 
ſhoulders, but girt about his body; lis greaves are covered 
with filk or cloth, but the knee-pieces may be diſtinguiſhed 
under them: his ſhoes, which are probably part of his 
ves, are. pointed, according. to the faſhion of the times. 
is bands axe bare; in his right he Holds 'a {lon baton 
of office, which. reſts on his thigh; in his left the bridle. 
His head, which has very ſhort hair, is covered with a. cap 
A our. carls* coronets, with a border of wrought 
Work. 3 D r eb. ons 3 2 5 8 . * * 
Sir John had a cenotaph in the church of his native town, 
erected by his executors Robert Rokeden ſenior and junior, 
and John Ce. It is deſcribed by Weever, as © a tomb 
arched over, and engraven to the likeneſs of hawks flying in 
wood,” which, Pike ſays, was ** quite flown away.“ 
t is plain the laſt of the writers never took any pains to 
viſit or procure true information about this monument, which 
Rill remains in good Isen near the upper end of the 
fourth aile of Sible Hedingham church. The arch of this 
tomb is of the mixed kind, terminating in a fort of bouquet, 
on both ſides of which, oyer the arch, are ſmaller. arches of 
_ kracery, in relief. The arch is adorned with hawks and their 
bells, and other emblems . 5 as. a hare, a boar, a 
boy undi 2 conch-ſhell, Mc. The two pillars, that ſup- 
port it are charged with a dragon and lion. Under this arch 
18.2, low altar-tomb with fiye ſhields in quatrefoils, formerly 
painted, In the ſouth window. of the chantry chapel, at the 
| eaſt end, of this, aile, are painted hawks, , hawks bells, and 
_ eſeallops, which laſt are part of the Hawk wood arms, as the 
Firſt were probably the creſt, as well as a rebus of the name ; 
_ and we find a hawk volant on Sir John's ſeal, In the north 
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weſt door is entremely well reſerved. They probably denote 
mat ſoitie of the ami built the tower. Mr. Moränt it 1 

| 3 ſome of them rebbilt his church about the reign. « 

. ard III but none appear to have been in circun 


equal to ſuch munificence before dur hero: : ani perhaps, * 
heir wete the rebuildets. 


Contemporary and ſucceeding. writers a in their prai raiſes 
of this iluſtrions general. Both friends we enemies 2 


styles him „ rei militaris feientia clarus, & bello aber 
dux ſaga,” Jax” prodens,” * tantus dux,“ * rei belliea 
peritiſfmus, gad belli officia prudentiffimns,” experte 
virtutis & fidet ;" * epithets theſe which might ſerye inſtead of 5 > 
particular charäcter r. Muratori calls him, II prode & 
1 gccortiſſimo capitano.“ As he had been forme under the - 
Black Prince, it is not to be wondered that his army 
the moſt exact ſchobl of martial . 1 15 in which were 
trained . many, , who afterwards roſe 10 great emi- 
„ ns 
The eircumſtances of the times muſt make an apology. &r $ 
the frequent changes of his ſervice, which led him to en- 
gage as ſuited his intereſt. He was a ſoldier of fortune; 
aud his abilities in the field occafioned him to be courted by 
different rwal ſtates. The Florentines offered the beſt aye” 
22 to them bo ever after adhered with an irreproacha 
Heye 
n E 16 in his Joining N Ken pron 


gy if ehis W edn. in founding the Engliſh hoſpital At 
me for the entertainment of x poor travellers. 


"HAY (WII TIA, Eſg.), an agreeable Engli ſh writer, wa was 


born at Glenburne in Suffex, about 1700, as 18 conjecured; 
and educated at Headley-ſchool. In 17.30, be publiſhed 
1 „called “Mount Caburn,” Hedicated to the duichels. : 
ewcaſtle; in whieh he deſcribes the beauties of his nativ. 
country, and celebrates the virtues of his friends. When 1: 
Hardwicke Was called up to. the houſe of lords in 1734, | 
was choſen to ſucceed him, 10 repreſenting the — 5 0 
Seaford among the commons; "and he repreſented. this.borough +» 
for che remainder of his life. He defended the meaſures of cir 
Robert Walpole, and was the ſuppoſed author of a Wide or 
pamphlet,” intituled, „A Letter to a Freeholder on the late | 
Reduction of the Land tax to one Sling. in te e 
which had been priated in 1732. 35, be, ive! 
% Remarks on the Laws relative to the 'Þ Tr, Wh 
for their better Relief and Employment, a and at a © e | 
time: ebe in & bill fot = 22 "He made matter at 


1 tempt 


. chronology of the ſcriptures. The Af 
diſſolved in 1752, he retixed to, Down, in. Kent, where he 
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inted a commiſſioner. of the victuallit 


In 1763. 


appeared © Regio Philoſophi ; or, the Principles of Mo 


and Chriſtianity, illuſtrated from a View of the Univerſe, _ 
of Man's Situation in it.“ This was followed, in 1784, by 
his “ Eſſay on Deformity;” in which. he rallies his on im- 
perfection, in this reſpe&, with much livelineſs and good -hu- 
mour. *Bodily deformity,” ſays he, is very rare. Among 
558 gentlemen in the Houſe of Commons, I am the only one 
that is ſo. Thanks to my worthy. conſtituents, who never 
objected to my perſon, and I hope never to give them cauſe to 
object to my, behaviour.“ The ſame year, he tranſlated 
Hawkins Browne De Immortalitate Anime.” In 175 5, be 
tranſlated and modernized ſome ** Epigrams of Matial;”b 
ſurviyed this publication only a ſhort time, dying June. 10, the 
fame year. A little time before, he had been appointed keeper 
of the records in the tower; and it is ſaid that his attention 
and aſſiduity, during the ſew months he held that office; were 


eminently ſerviceable to his ſocceſſors. 


long comſe of years, the management. of the late Royal 


African Company lay in a manner wholly upon Mr. Hayes, he 
bein annually either ſub-goverpor or deput governor; not- 


withſtanding Which, be continued his purſuit after general 
knowledge. To a ſkill in the greek and latin, as Well as 
modern languages, he added the knowledge of the hebrew; 


and publiſhed ſeveral pieces relating to the.- tranſlation and 
| African company being 


ee 
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-himſelf up to-ſtudy, May 1 yh bon — | 
gre vim his es gk 2222 & ERypciacs, "which 
he lived to finiſh, hut not to 4 vrhich, however, 5 
publithed afterwards, Auguſt by 9, he left his houſe in Rent, 
and too chambers in Gray's inn, where he died, December | 
18, 1760, in his 824 year. The title of his poſt bus 
work'runs er — Bren Aliatice & * a ä 


1 — and . tally- wi iter of the — for abs 
forty years, in both Tk places he always behaved hittif 
highly worthy of the great truſt repoſed in him, being inde- 
ble and moſt faithful in the execution of his offices, Wðs 
_ a moſt loyal ſubjett, an affectionate huſband, à tender fither, 
a kind 9 and a fincere friend; charicebte and'compaſe 
fionate to the poor, a'c ad . gentleman, and conſequeiitly 
— chriſtian. He died at his houſe in Queen- -Square, 
eſtminſter, November 19, 1749. In the next ycar ap. 
peared a miſcellaneous work of his [A], under ths: title * 
The Seripture Account of the Attributes and Worfhi 


God: and of the CiaraQter and Offices of Jeſus Chriſt.” ra 


candid Enquirer after . re at the deſire of he 
deceaſed Author. Lond: 1750. 

HAYNES: Gase), n ſon 10 the NED _— 
tutor to the earl of Sali y, with whom he' travelled; ati 
Who tewarded him, in June 173% with the valuable reQory 
of Hatfield; | Herts. © In 1740 he publiſhed A Collection 
of State Papers,” folio ; in March, 1743. on the death of 
Dr. Snape, ſucceeded to a canonry at Wiadfor ; and, in May - 
1747, he was preſented alſo by his noble patron to the rectory 
of Clothall- (tie pariſh in which the earl of 'Salifbury's ſear, - 


called Quickſwood, is ſituated). He was an amiable mak ang. TS 


a chearful companion; and died June 931752. - SEE”; 
HAYWARD (Sir Jonx), an Engliſh — was ed. 
| cated/at Cambridge, where he took the degree of LL. D 
1509. he publiſhed, in to, The firſt Part of the Liſe 14 
Raigne of King Henrie V. extending to the End of the fl 


Yeare of his 'vaigne;” dedicated to Robert earl of Efſex 3 for 2 


which he ſuffered a tedious im riſonment, on account ef 
having advanced ſomething in defence of "hereditary * "right. | 
Wae ate informed, in lord Bacon's «Apophrhegtas,” that 
queen Elizabeth, being highly incenſed at this bock, "afked 
Hacon, who was then one of her couneil learn & in the law, 
* whether there was any treaſon contained in it!?“ "who alle | 
See s vel to bis A . 18. 4 5 c 
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os mAYWand  _ 
ſaered, © No, madam; for treaſon, 1 cannot deliver-iny opt» 


there is any; but there is tuch ſelony. “ The 3 
rebending| it, gladly aſked, How and wherein?“ * 

anſwered, © becauſe be had ftolen many. of hie ſentenctes and 

conceits ont of Cornelius Tacitus.“ Camden tells us, that 


| b is. book. being dedicated to the car} of Eſſest, when that no- 


leman und bis friends were tried, the lawyers urged, that 
“it was. written on putpoſe to encourage the depoſing of the 
queen and they particularly infifled on theſe words in the 
edication, in which 6ur author ſtyles the ear! Magnus & 
reſenti: judicio, & futuri temporis expeQatione.” In 1603, 
he publiſhed, in quarto, An Anſwer to the firſt Part of a 
certaine Conference concerning Succeſſion, - publiſhed not long 
fince under the Name of R. Doleman. This R. Doleman 
was the jeſuit Parſons. In 1610, he was appointed by king 
mes one of the hiſtoriographers of Chelſea - college, near 
ondon This college was intended, ſays Fuller, for a ſpi- 
ritual garriſon, with a magazine of all books for that purpoſe, 
where learned divines ſhould ſtudy and write in maintenance 
of all conttoverſies againſt the papi Beſides the divines, at 
leaſt two able hiſtorians were to-be maintained-in the college, 


. to record; and tranſmit to poſterity all memorable paſſages in 
church and ſtate. This ſcheme was puſhed by the king and 


other conſiderable perſonages, and was: in agitation for ſome 


Fears ; but dropped at length, nobody knows how. In 1613, 


he publiſhed, in gto. © I he: Lives of the, Three Normans, 
Kings of England; William I. William II. Henry I.“ and 
dedicated them to Charles prince of Wales. In 161% he 


receiyed the honour. of knighthood from his majeſty at White- 


hall. In 1624, be publiſned à diſcourſe, intituled, Of 


| Supremacie in Affaites of Religion:“ dedicated 6 prince 


Charles. It is written in the manner of a converſation held at 
the table gf Dr. Toby Matthews, biſhop of Durham, in the 


ume of the parliament, 1605; and the propoſition maintained 


is, that fupreme power in eccleſiaſtical affairs is à right of ſo- 
vereignty. He wrote likewiſe The Liſe and Raigne of King 
Edward VI. with the Beginning of the Raigne of 

Elizabeth, 1630,“ ato. but this was poflhumoùe j for he died 
June 27, 1627. He was the author of leveral works of 
17” eee that have been paſſed upon him, Wood 
tells us, that ** he was accounted a learned (and godly man, 
8 better 12 in e ap authors, than in — be- 
longing/ts h profeſſion; and that, with regard to his hiſtories, 
the Io fd words in them were in their time eſteemed very 
2 ; only ſome have wiſhed, that, in his © Hiſtory of Henry 
IV.“ be* Had not called Sir Hogh Lynne by fo light « 1 5 
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his Hiſtorical Nye into. « Aratpatieal, Where be idtroducerh's == 
_ tnother uttering 'z woman's paſſion in the caſe of her ſon!” 


Nicolſon obſerves, that * he had the repute, in his time, of a 
good clean pen and ſmooth ſtyſe; though: ſome have fines 
blained* him for being a little too dramatical,”'  Strype'ſa 
that our author muſt be read with caution; that his ftyle 
and language is good, and ſo is his faricy ; but that he uſes it 
uts him ſometimes on 
y never ſpake, and re- 


too much for an hiftorian,: which pu 
making ſpeeches for others, which th 


lating matters which perhaps they never thought on:“ In 


confirmation of which cenſure, Kennet has fince affirmed him 
to be * a profeſſed ſpeech-maker through all his Titfle Hiſtory 


ol Henry iv.“ 


1 * 


"*HEARNE (T nous), an Englih antiquary, Ad 1808 


9988 collector and editor of books and MSS. was the ſon 
- of 


orge Hearne, patiſh clerk of White - Waltham in Berk- 
ſhire, and born there in 1680. For ſome time he Teceived'no £ 


other inftru&ion than from his father, who kept à writing- 


” Lf : 


ſchool at Waltham; but, in 1693. Francis Cherry, of Shot- 
teſbrooke, Eſq; took him under his owfi patronage, and put 
him to the free-ſchool of Bray, in Berks. Here he made ſo 
extraordinary, a progreſs, in the grezk and latin tongues, and 
was withal ſo remariablefor. his ſobriety and good manners, 
that Mr. Cherry, by the advice ot his friend Mr. Dodwel, 
who then lived at Shotteſbrooke, took him into his family, 


and provided for him as if he had been his own ſon. He in- 
ſiruRed him every day in religion and claffical learning; as did 
Mr. Dodwell, when he was abſent.. Mr. Cherry, pleaſed with 


cultivating an underſtanding ſo ſuſceptible of improvement, de- 


| „who bad 
under him as vice-preſident Dr. White Kennet, afterwards 


ard, as ſo6n"almoft as he was maſter of the Engliſh'alphaber- 
"his diſpoſition, joined with his unwearied induſtry, recom: 
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— pol 2403 þ6 26 Fan & hh e 45-5 1 
more than three years ſtandin & he wn Pr nick 


r be coll = MS. of atian nagoras in the 
| | y of. the 2 he * noted, 
written by bis De is in the Bodleian library, and was 


uſed by Mr. M5: in his edition of Tatian, and by Mr. de 
Chaire in that of Athenagoras, though neither. of theſe editors 
have. made any mention of 1 ir. He was likewiſe of great ſer- 
vice to Dr. Grabe, at that time refdent in Edmund hall, for 
| whom. he coltipared many, Mss. and made conſiderable col- 
us. | 
act term, 1699, took the degree of B. A. add foon 
bY was offered yery Tubes terms to go a, miſſionary 
to Maryland; but, being unwilling to leave Oxford, and the 
valuable acquaintance he bad alex ed there; he declined the 
offer. After he had taken his dens he he became a, confant 
e 2 ty net n 8, the yi; li- 
brary ; ar was ſo no the lengt uency of his 
viſits, * Dr. Hudſon, ſoon after he was 9 there- 
% took him for a coadjutor, having firſt obtained the conſent 
of the curators. He became M. A. in 1703, was afterwards _ 
made , janitor of the public library, Lind in 1712, ſecond li- 
brarian of the Bodleian. In January AE 15, he was elected 
archetypographus of the re * quire - beadle of the 
civil law; which poſt he held, together 5 85 that of under · 
librarian, till November following; but then, finding they 
were nat tenable together, he * * the beadleſhip, and very 
ſoon aſter the other place alſo, 50 of the oaths, th 
which, he could not conſcientiouſly comply. He continued a 
r to the laſt, much at the expence of his worldly in- 
tereſt ; for, on that account, he refuſed ſeycral preferments, 
which would have been of great advantage and very agreeable 
to him. He died at Oxford, and was buried in St. Peter's 
church- yard, where there is à tomb etected for him, with 
this inſcription written y himſelf; * Here Iyeth the Body of 
Th carne, M. A, who * and preſerved Antiquities.“ 
He died June 10, 17. aged 56 Leas. Dent. xxxil. 7. 
Re r the days of old, confider the years of many ge- 
2 alk thy father, and he will ſhew 2 thy 7 
n tell ee viii, 8, 9, 10. Enquixe, I dag; 
thec. He had with great parf mony ſaved about 1 300l. W 
his e lc who were poor, found * his death among his 
books an 1 
A liſt 8 k. books he publiſhed, for he was "rather an . 
tor than an author, may be acceptabls to the curious ; and 
Cn. we will enumerate them as briefly. as poſſible. . They 
are, as fo: low: 1. Reliquiz Bodleiaaz, or, 1 
maine 


* 


__HEARN i 
Thomas 
Panegyrions, &e.'1 N Nos > 


"Julius Obltqucrs; . Wh Bs of 4: © Di 
Hiſtory 2 vols. They did not come' out tof her ; aſe 
cond dition of che rt mp 3 9 the ſecon 
volume was publiſhed im 174. Out abt 177 not day 
concerned in this work, ſome els of it being written by an- 
other hand, as was the preface. He had made great collec 
tions for a third volume, but laid aſide this deßigñ, upon the 
appearance of the Engliſh tranſlation' of Puffendorf s intro- 
doction, which begins where the ſecond” volume of the, 
+ DuQor Hiſtoricus" ends, and continues the hiſtory to t 
preſent” times. 3. . Jaſtini Hiſtoria, 1705,” 6. © Livy, 
108%) 6 vols. 7. A Letter, containing an 8 
Wee Antiqhitzes between Windfor and Oxford, with a Lift of 
the ſeveral Pictures in the School- gallery adjoining to the Bod- 
tian Library,” printed in 1708, in the * Monthly Miſcel- 
lany, or Memoirs for the Curious;” and reprifited ar. the end 
of the fifth volume of Leland's,** ftinerary,” but without the 
liſt of ne pictures; which, however, being greatly ſought ” 
the curious cauſed him to reprint 100 copies of the whole in 
1725. 8. „The Life of Alfred the Great, by Sir John Spel- 


man, from tlie original MS. in the Bodleian Library, 1710.” 


9% % The Itinerary of John Leland the Antiquary, inter mixed 
with divers curious Diſcourſes,” written by the Editor and. 
others, - 1710,” g vols. A new edition was printed in 1744». 
ge « Parma equeſtri Woodwardiana difſertatio,. 
Ke. 171 1 3 de rebus Britannicis collectanea, 
1715 t 40 cot well «Aa Apoſtolorum, 7 A 7 ©. 
KN. eee, E codice Laudians, &t. 1715. 13 
annis No antiquarii Warwicenfis biſtorix regu 127 An ihe. 
land's . Itinerary, aft few goes along with that. work, 14. 
Titi Livif oro Juljenſs vita Henrici V. regis Ang her. 
Accedit fylloge epi 
tarum, 1716.“ is Aluredi Beverlacenſis annajes; f five hiſ- 
toria de geſtis regum Brittannie, &c. 1916.” 16. « Guliclm mi. 
Roperi Sul U, Thom Mori equltis aurati, lingua Avglicana. * 
cohtexta, 1716.“ 17. „ Gulielmi' Camdeni. Annales rerum 


3 vols. 18. Guljeltai on 0 hiſtoria five crows 


olarum à variis Anglie. prigepibos 17 


Anglicarum & Hibernicarum. * Elizabetha, 177, _ 


rerum Anglicarum, 17 16 a , „Thoms 1 5 chtonies. 
io 


&c. 1919.” 20. of curious 
ten by eminent Antiquaries upon ſeveral Heads in our Engliſh 
Antiquities, 1 4+ 20. 21. Textus Roffenſis, &c. 1720. 23. 


«-Roberti d veſbu hiſtoria de mirabilibus geſtis Edwardi 
Iti, Kc. Appendicem 


E 


* 4 
o 5 _ 
% * . * 7 
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dünentut 


iſcourſes vrit- 5 


etiam Libriexvuit, In qua inter alia con- 


\ 


| — II 
ingntar Laters of King Heticy VIU, o her FL ERS 


1 e ee Pekicts eee eee una cum 
ewe ac continnatione, 13. 24, The 
KH 8 Ch Anti uities of Glaſtonbury, ..&c.. 174. 26, 
rt 2 e or 0 . —4 
of Slouce e, 17a, Ne in a vob. 
4 7* 4 755 F. Langtoft Chronicle, as ada and improved 
„Robert peg Brune, from the Death of Cadwalader to the 
OY aa of Ling Edward the Iſt's Reign, &. 1720,” in 2 vols. 
Ty Johannis, confratris & monachi Glaſtonieuſis, chronica: 
re hiſtoria de rebus Glaſtonienſibus, &c., 17 b.“ 2 
* Adami de Domerham hiſtosiaæ de rebus geſtis Glakionie 
bus, &c. 1325, In 2 vols. 30 Tnomæ de Elmbam wits. | 
geſta | Henrici Y 5s Anglorum Fun Nc. 1727 31 «Liber 
niger Scaccarii, &c. 1728,” A2 vols. / 32; «6 13 8 vit & 
Fs, Richard II. Angliz regis, I monacho, quodam de Eve- 
ſliam conſignata, 1729.7 33.4 500 Krane de: de T rokelowe annales 
Edwardi II 2 ie home Caii viudiciæ anti- 
quitatis academic Oxonjenſis, &c..1 2 Vola 35,% Wal- 
tert Eningforde, canonici de Git 23 —4 urne, . a Wy de..rebug. 
geſtis Faak II. III. &c. 1131,“ in 2 vols. 22 5 
ben Anglicarum ſcriptoxes veteres, videlicet, deen ters 
urne & Johannes Wethamſtade, ab origine gentis Britan -. 
nice us JO Envy LV- &c. 1933,” in 2 vols. 37. „Chro 
nicon ive, anneles prioratus du Pao e . 73 251 ” 38. 
„Benedictus, abbas Pe: roburgenſis, 2 vita Henrici 
H. Richardi I. &c. 1735,” in.tw wo vols. reader xhan be 
apt to fancy that Mr. Hearne ha e pretty. fol + 
havihg probably publiſhed more than would be _ re 
however, he was going on in the ſame Way, and was got to 
he eve of another publication in two vols. 8vo, chen death 
very cruelly withheld his hand. He was an editor of a very pe» 
culiar caſt;' for he ſcarcely ever publiſhed an old writer, with- 
out. intermixing with or adding to him a 5 of papets, 
which had little or perhaps no felation at all to the by lng 
Work. Theſe odd. farr oes are generally incoduced b 
and elaberate 'prefaces, ome in latin. ot ers in engluh q — 
miſcellaneous 'as their following collections. The capriciouſ- 
neſé of the man's genius, and the oddity of his taſte, are in · 
deed tufficiently obvious; yet, without doubt, there are man) 
readers, to whom his compoſitions. will afford 1 e 


All his works, ęxceft the firſt, were printed at n 


in vo. « 


We have obſerved above, that he lived and died a nonjuror ; 
| yet it appears, that he was not thus rigig in; SR ginnigg ot 
his Us, from a. Fe Ae to e id to be 

. 9 written 


3 
| 6 


HEARNEG © wi 


bebe! in his aad vear. The title is, „A Vindication. of: | 
_ - thoſe who take the Oath: of: Allegingce to his prefear Majeſty,” 
from: Prejudice, Injuſtice, and'Diſloyalty, charged apon theta” 
by ſuch as are againſt it.“ It is addteſſed to Mr. Cherry, 
from whom. it came wich many other MSS. expreſsly by wilt: 
to the Bodleian library. It is dated from Edmund-hall in Ox-* 
ford, June 11, 1730. In 1731, it was printed by an anony- 
mous editor, who prefixed to it a print of the author and a 
eface, containing a ſatyrical account of him. The piece it- 
elf is ſo wretched a compoſition in all reſpects. as to be a real 
curioſity ; ſo that it is not a wonder, that it did not convert the 
gentleman to whom it was addreſſed. Beſides the Herculean 
labours already mentioned, he made indexes to ſeveral works ; 
and, among the reſt, to the folio edition of © Lord Claren- 
don's Hiſtory of the Rebellion,” in 1704. „ 
HEATH (James), an Engliſh hiſtorian, was born, 1629, 
in London, where his father, who was the king's cutler, 
lived. He was educated at Weſtminfter-ſchool, and became 
a ſtudent of Chriſt-church, Oxford, in 1646. In 1648, he 
was ejected thence, by the parliament-viſitors, for his ad- 
herence to the royal cauſe; lived upon his patrimony, till it 
was almoſt ſpent; and then, fooliſhly marrying, was obliged 
NN” books and correct the preſs, in order to maintain his 
family. He died, of a conſumption and dropſy, at London, in 
Auguſt 1664, and left ſeveral clildren to the pariſh. He 
publiſhed, 1. A brief Chronicle of the late inteſtine War in 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. 
1661,” 8vo. afterwards enlarged by the author, and com- 
nog from 1637 to 1663, in four parts, 1663, in a thick 
vo. To this was again added a continuation from 1663 to 
1675 b aero nephew by the mother to Milton. 
1676, folio. 2. Elegy. upon Dr. Thomas Fuller, 2661," 
+ *« The Glories and Magnificent Triumphs of the bleſſed 
eſtoration of King Charles II. &c, 1662, 8vo. 4. Fla- 
lum; or, the Life and Death, Birth and Burial, of Oliver 
Dromwell, the late Uſurper, 1663” The third edition came 
out with additions in 1655, 8vo. 5. Elegy on Dr. Sander- 
ſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, 1662.” 6. A new Book of loyal 
Engliſh Martyrs and Confeffors, who have endured the Pains 
and Terrors of Death, Arraignment, &c: for the Maintenance 
of the juſt and legal Government of theſe Kingdoms both in 
Church and State, 1663,” 12mo. 7. Brief but exact Sur. 
be Pin the Affairs of the United Netherlands, &c.” 12mo. 
The reaſon why ſuch. writers as our author continue to be | 
read, and will probably always be read, is, not only becauſe "7 
« Hiſtoriaquoquo modo ſeripta delectat; but alſo becauſe in CAN 
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et will not be found in the beſt. Thus Heath, Who perhaps 
nothing but pamphlets and newſpape 
frequently relates facts that throw light upon the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, which Clarendon, though 
from the moſt authentic records, 
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the meaneſt hiſtorian there will always be found ſome facts of 
which there will be no cauſe to doubt the truth, and which 
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